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80 hospitals on Labour hit list 
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Exclusive 


By Jeremy Lau ranee 

Health Editor 


THE GOVERNMENT is quietly 
pushing through a progr amm e of clo- 
sures and mergers involving scores 
of hospitals. A survey by The Inde- 
pendent has identified more fhaq 80 
acute hospitals in England affected 
by planned closures or transfer of ser- 
vices. In most cases these wfl] lead 
to larger trusts with a full range of 
hi-tech specialist skills, but it wifl also 
mean patients having further to 


travel and will speH the end of many 
local hospitals. 

A total of 32 trusts are due to. 
merge on 1 April in the first wave but , 
many more are discussing sharing 
services. The scale of the change Is 
greater than any thing that hue hap- 
pened in the last decade. A year ago, 
a leaked report in The Independent 
on Labour’s plans for a programme, 
of hospital mergers and closures 
drew fierce denials from the party 
and triggered a political storm. 

Twelve months on, although pro- 


js underway winch has attracted Jit- 
tie public or political comment. 

A spokesman at the Department 
of Health said: “Ministers have 
made it dear that changes must be 
driven by local needs.” 

■ Stephen Thornton, director of 
the NHS Confederation representing 
health authorities and trusts, said: 
.There is hardly a health authority in 


local opposition, their extent has not 
been recognised. A quiet revolution 


form of reconfiguration of services. 
They are grasping the nettle at last” 
The survey exposes the pres- 
swca^fe4hoJ> h ti o w aHfed th Service 
as it prepares far survival into the 21st 
century. Demand for savings to 


meet tight budgets is only one of the 
factors driving change. The pace of 
medical advance means that care can 
no longer be delivered safely from 
small local hospitals but requires tire 
full range of specialties that only a 
large institution can offer. In addi- 
tion, changes in working conditions 
- such as the cut in junior doctors’ 
hours - mean some hospitals are 
struggling to provide 24-hour cover. 

Typical of the changes are Man- 
chester’s plan. to concentrate acute 
services at the 800-bed Wytheo- 
shawefrospitaL which is to be rebuilt, 
leaving the 'Wlthmgton, currently 
with 600-beds, as a community hos- 


pital There are similar plans in Birm- 
ingham, Leeds, Newcastle, Durham, 
Derby and Leicester. 

Reports by the British Medical As- 
sodatiou and the Royal College of Sur- 


hospitals serving populations of 
around 500,000 on the grounds that 
consultants wife larger caseloads have 
higher standards of care. Christine 
Hancoci,gerKralse<retHiyQftbeRqy- 
al College of Nursing, said: “Tbe pub- 
lic understands that in specialist units 
expertise grows with the number of 
cases nurses and doctors see. If we 
spread that too thinly, quality suffers." 

However, critics say that tbe strat- 


egy is Sawed. The Centre for Health 
Fwmftmics at the University of York 
concluded that there was “no good w- 
Science" that increasmgfee sec of hos- 
pitals improved outcomes, and Hay 
Management Consultants warned 
that 70 per cent of mergers failed to 
deliver the required benefits. 

Frank Dobson, the Secretary of 
State for Health, announced in a 
speech last June that the NHS had 
to be reshaped to survive, with few- 
er trusts, an end to the duplication 
of services by neighbouring hospitals 
and more, basic care provided in 
GPS’ surgeries closer to people’s 
homes. Last month, following an in- 


dependent it^dew of bo^rital closures 
in London, he announced that most 
of the changes planned before the 
election would go ahead - with tbe 
exception of St Bartholomew's hos- 
pital which won a reprieve. 

That has given Lhe green light to 
other health authorities planning 
simil ar closures, mergers and trans- 
fers of services. Encouraged by the 
ending of the culture of competition, 
doctors and hospital managers have 
recognised that sharing services with 
a neighbouring hospital is a better 
guarantee of survival than protecting 

their own bricks and mortar. 

Reports, page 6 
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By Steve Boggan 
and Andrew Buncombe 

A FORMER Solicitor Gener- 
al warned the Government last 
November that tbe German 
bombing cse against Raisin 
McAliskey would not stand up 
in court but it wailed until this 
week to free her on “health" 
grounds. 

In a private report sent to 
Jack Straw, the Home Secretary. 
Lord Archer of San dwell, who 
served in the last Labour gov- 
46 crnmenL cost doubt on the ev- 
idence being used by the 
German police to extradite Ms 
McAffikity and concluded: “On 
the evidence available, h is most 
unlikely that the Crown Prose- 
cution Service m EngltondvrauM 
initiate a prosecution." 

Despite the clear pointers to 
Ms McAliskey's innocence, tbe 
Government chose to turn 
down the German extradition 
request largely on the grounds 
of her poor health rather than 
the poor evidence . 

Lasi night, Mr Straw said: “I 
applied myself as I am required 
lo do by law to the feels of the 
case and lire evidence before me 
and 1 took no other considera- 
tions into account whatsoever." 
TWa conflicts with his statement 
24 hmiRi earlier in which he said 


Roism McAliskey's mother Bernadette: she blames her daughter's tttnnss on her tre at me n t ■ Photograph: David Pose 


the “medical evidence in her 
casewoukl make the extradition 
unjust and oppressive” 

Ms McAliskey’s supporters 
criticised Mr Straw’s handling 
of the case, arguing that, the “ho- 
nourable’* course of action 
would have been to have pub- 
licly admitted the weakness of 
the German case. 

Her mother, Bernadette, 
said Roisin’s week-long deten- 
tion at Castlereagh holdmgcen- 
tre after her arrest in November 
1996 - without being charged 
and without a solicitor being pre- 
sent - h 3 d severely damaged her 
daughter psychologically. . 

“Roisin is HI, and She is ill as 
a consequence of being arrest- 
ed and detained in 
Castlereagh,” she said, adding 

that she planned to sue the Gov- 


ernment and the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. 

Ms McAliskey, 26, was ac- 
cused of taking part in a mor- 
tar attack on a British Array 
barracks in Osnabrucfc in June 
1996 in which no one was in- 
jured. While on remand at Hol- 
loway Prison in north London, 
she gave birth to a daughter, tat 
her psychological condition has 
deteriorated rapidly, resulting in 
a diagnosis of post-traumatic 
stress disorder. 

In his report to Mr Straw, a 
copy of which has been obtained 
by The Independent, Lord 
Archer, Sohatcr-Generalfrom 
1974 to 1979, lakes apart tbe 
German warrant for Ms 
McAliskey’s arrest 

The Germans allege that 
Ms McAliskey was “Beth”, one 


of an IRA unit that stayed at a 
holiday home from 14 to 28 
June 1996 while the attack was 
planned. PoBoe said the owner 
of the home, Mannfred a 
Schmidt, Identified her from 
photographs - yet he has told 
television interviewers that he 
did not. Police showed Mr. 
Schmidt three pictures of sus- 
pects, something Lord Archer 
says “seriously compromised” 
the evidence. Under the Eng- 
lish polire and criminal evidence 
rules, a witness must be shown 
at least 12 photographs. 

“In an English court, evi- 
dence obtained as this appears 
to have been almost certainly 
would be ruled inadmissable," 
Lord Archer wrote. 

The German authorities 
claim that two fingerprints 


found on cigarette packet foil 
inside the holiday home match 
Ms McAliskey's. But there is 
confusion over where exactly the 
foD was found, and Lord Anfeer 
points out that the passing of 
.cigarette packets among smok- 
ers is not uncommon and could 
have happened in Ireland. 

“If there were other evi- 
dence to be considered, the fin- 
gerprint evidence would cany 
some significance," he wrote. 
“But standing virtually alone, I 
doubt whether a UK jury would 
regard it as the basis for a con- 
viction.’ 1 

Lord Archer also highlights 
strong alibi evidence from many 
witnesses who say they saw Ms 
McAliskey in Ireland when the 
Germans allege she was in their 
country. 
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Butch the pig carves out 
a small place in eternity 


IT IS A fine line - about to be- 
come pork chops one month, 
and hail ed a national hero and 
immortalised in a statue at a his- 
toric cathedral the next, writes 
Kim Sengupta. 

That is the latest achieve- 
ment of one of the Thmworth 

Two -femous after snccesshdly 
fleeing for life and liberty from 
a slaughterhouse. 

Butch the- pig has been 
carved on to a pinnade to grace 
the 13th-century Lady Chapel 
at Hereford Cathedral as part 
of a £lm restoration plan. The 
cathedrals also home toMap- 

oa Muncti, one of the earliest 

* _ _ ■ i J v — - *-Y * 


the director of the cathedral’s 
Perpetual Uust, Sue Embrey, 
said: Wj now haw a 20 tb-cen- 
tuiy legend alongside the more 
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A monument to heroism 

ancient legends depicted m the 

eatbedral, it is fahnlnm retryin g 
of his face”. 

Botch and Sund an ce inade 
a run for it as they were being 


transferred from a van into an 
an abattoir yard in Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire. They even plunged 
into the icy waters of the River 
Avon mfeerc determination to 
escape. For days afterwards 
. they were celebrated fugitives 
hunted by a posse of police, 
animal welfare officials and the 
media. 

The duo were bought up by 
newspapers and will spend the 
rest of their lives in comfort at 
a riy with all mod cons in an an- 
imal sanctuary until they die of 
natural causes. 

. It is a happy ending, but noi 
for everyone. There was in feet 
ori ginally fee TSunworth Three, 
including the one they left be- 
hind. He was “ processed the 
usual way” and turned into 
sausages and bacon. 


By Anthony Bevins 

FtoJ ideal Editor 


A GROUP of public-sector 
pension fund bosses are today 
accused of crass incompetence, 
dereliction of duty, and conflict 
of interest in a scandal which 
could cost tbe public more than 
£300m. 

In a devastating report to 
Parliament, Sir John Bourn, 
the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, also warns more than 
150 public-sector funds - con- 
trolling investments of flOObn 
- to ensure they learn the 
lessons from the debacle. 

The crisis-racked pension 
fund was one of three fends set 
up by the Conservative gov- 
ernment as part of the privati- 
sation of the water industry. The 
newly-privatised water compa- 
nies' pension fends got £12bn 
in cash and shares, for 50,000 
members in new employers' 
schemes; £221m went into a 
scheme for 10,000 employees 
of the National Rivers Author- 
ity (NRA); and £8 12m went to 
the 39,000 former employees 
who were left over. 

This last scheme - the 
“dosed fund" - got the worst 
deal, the poorest assets, and 
fee problems, for which tbe tax- 
payer will pick op fee bOL 

Following examination of 
fee events surrounding fee cre- 
ation of the industry’s new pen- 
sion schemes. Sir John’s 
National Audit Office called on 
the Government to dear up fee 
mess, ensuring benefits for fee 
pensioners “while minimising 
fee extent to which the taxpay- 
er wfll have to fund any deficit”. 

But his report leaves two 
holes: fee guilty men are not 
named; and in spite of the in- 
vestigative mi g ht of fee National 
Audit Office, which is allowed 
complete access to officials and 
files, fee charge-sheet contains 
no categorical indictment 

By fee end of March last 
year, the deficit in fee problem 
fund had shot np from £120m 
to£419m. 

Sir John says that when fee 
water industry was privatised, it 
had been necessary to split up 
fee old Water Authorities Su- 
perannuation Fund three waps. 
The report suggests strongly 


feat fee poor-relation fund, 
which was also run by the NRA, 
got fee assets no one else want- 
ed, including equity of £102m 
in Great Portland Estates - in 
potential breach of a rule that 
no pension fund should keep 
more than 20 per cent of its as- 
sets in unquoted securities. It 
was also handed a £27m stake 
in Charterhouse Estates Ltd, es- 
tablished in 1988 by fee old Wh- 
ter Authorities Superannuation 
Fund. and an unnamed “private 
entrepreneur”. That company 
went bust in 1992. 

The report criticised fee 
NRA for appointing Queen 


Anne's Gate Asset Manage- 
ment Ltd as investment man- 
agers for the fund - without 
competition - because they had 
managed fee old water au- 
thorities’ scheme, and they had 
helped to divide the assets be- 
tween tbe three pensions funds. 

In today’s report, the Gov- 
ernment Actuary’s Department 
blames tbe “closed fund” loss- 
es on a JElOOm fall in the “un- 
balanced" investmoit portfolio, 
and a £160m investment “un- 
der-performance”, compared 
wife investment returns on pen- 
sion funds generally. 

Leading article, page 18 
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Recycled paper 
made up 41.4% of 
the raw material for 
UK new papers in 
the first half of 1997. 


Blair urged 
to axe post 
of Lord 
Chancellor 


By Anthony Bevins 

Fblrtical Ecfitor 



A call for the P rime Minister to axe 
the post of Lord Chancellor was 
made by more than 50 Labour MPs 
last night. 

Ia a humiliating snub to the 
gaffe-prone Lord Irvine of Lairg, the 
motion urged Tbny Blair to take ad- 
vantage of the proposed reform of 
the House of Lords with a review 
of the executive role of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Sponsored by Robert Marshall- 
Andrews QC, Labour MP for Med- 
way, the motion suggested "that role 
being undertaken by a Secretary of 
State for Justice within a Depart- 
ment of Justice, answerable direct- 
ly to the House of Commons' 1 . 

That would exclude Lord Irvine, 
who was appointed directly to the 
job in the Lords by his former le- 
gal pupil Mr Blair. 

The implicit criticism of Lord 
Irvine's conduct as Lord Chancel- 
lor - often seen as out-of-touch, if 
not hi gh -handed and arrogant — is 
the more damaging because the mo- 
don has been signed by a number 
of new MPs who are not regarded 
as “usual suspect” trouble-makers. 

They include Rhodri Morgan, 
who chairs the all-party Public Ad- 
ministration Select Committee, 
which recently called Lord Irvine to 
give evidence; David Hinchliffe, 
chairman of the Health Select Com- 
mittee; Rosie Wintertoo, who was an 
aide to John Prescott in Opposition; 
and Charlotte Atkins, a former par- 
liamentary officer with Unison. 

While many MPs are dismayed 
by the insensitivity of Lord Irvine's 
expensive taste in interior decora- 
tion- running up a £650,000 bill for 
the redecoration of his state apart- 


ments in the Lords - last night’s mo- 
tion. makes the more telling politi- 
cal point, that an unelected peer 
should not have so much power in 
a democracy. 

In addition to his role as the mo6t 
senior figure in the justice system. 
Lord Irvine also chairs a significant 
number of Cabinet committees, 
and is known to have upset a num- 
ber of Cabinet colleagues by at- 
tempting to impose his views. 

Vielndepandent repealed only last 
week that as chairman of the Future 
Legislation Committee, Lord Irvine 
bad objected to a Bill to strengthen 
the regulatory system for the priva- 
tised public utilities, arguing that it 
was not a political priority. 

That is known to have angered 
tfaelteasuzyaixltheDepaifoientof 
Trade and Industry, and the Bill will 
be in next autumn’s Queen’s Speech 
programme for the coming year. 

However, Lord Irvine is also 
thought to have crossed swords 
with Jack Straw, the Home Secre- 
tary, over “empire-bnildiiig” plans 
to create his own Ministry of Jus- 
tice, at Home Office expense, and 
it is that notion that appears to have 
fiiefled last nlghftbaddaah from the 
Commons. 

White the attacks on Lord Irvine 

have been comin g thick and fad: over 
recent weeks, there is a strong sus- 
picion among senior Government 
colleagues that much of the media 
attention was instigated by his sug- 
gestion that there would need to be 
some kind of privacy law. 

Hie Prime Minister has made it 
dear that he will not have a priva- 
cy law of any kind, underlining the 
political innocence of the Lord 
Chancellor, but there is no question 
of Mr Blafr sacrificing somebody he 
regards as a first-class minister. 



Mortar 
attack is 
sign of 
Ulster 
escalation 


By David McKittrick 

Ireland Correspondent 
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Knight of the realm: Sir Paul Getty, the American-born philanthropist, and his wife Lady 
Victoria at Buckingham Palace yesterday after his investiture Photograph; John StiHweJl/PA 


M P accused of polluti ng water supply 


THE water supply from a farm 
owned by a Tory MP became con- 
taminated when thousands of gal- 
lons of waste water were discharged 
in a field, a court heard today. 

Michael Colvin, 65, MP for 
Romsey, Hampshire, and farm 
foreman Ian Hewish, 54, deny caus- 
ing farm effluent to enter the wa- 
ter supply, which supplies 32 
properties, on Home Farm at Tho- 
gley, near Andover. 


The offence carries a maximum 
fine of £2(^000 or three months imr 
prisonmenL 

Magistrates at Alton. Hamp- 
shire, were told that 200,000 gallons 
ofwaste water were discharged, pol- 
luting ground water at a bore hole 
on the 855-acre farm. 

Hugh Davies, prosecuting for the " 
Environment Agency, said: "There 
was a concentrated discharge of 
waste water over a period of 36 


hours in a site around the bore fade, 
which led down ait some speed to 
the bore hole and polluted the 
groundwater.”- 

Mr Davies told the court the in- 
cident occurred over December 5 
and 6 1996 and as a result stand- 
pipes bad to be used. 

On New Year’s Day some of the 
standpipes froze and it was neces- 
sary to divert the Southern Water 
emergency supply to the bore hole. 


Residents were given a Recom- 
mendation to Boil notice from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 17. 

Environment Agency officers 
who visited the 180-cattle farm, 
owned by the MP since 1967, found 
evidence of slurry having been 
spread from a pipe about 200 me- 
tres from the bore hole. 

When interviewed, Mr Colvin 
said he thought it was safe to de- 
posit dirty water on adjoining fields. 


He believed the present system was 
adequate and he had not been 
prepared to cany die cost of irri- 
gation or spreading machinery. 

Ground Mlkter Protection Offi- 
cer Robert Barnes told the court he 
had found a fissure within chalk 
throngh which, the water could 
have passed quickly into the ground 
water. ' 

The hearing was adjourned un- 
til tomorrow.- 


THE LAUNCHING of a mortar at- 
tack on an RUC station city early 
yesterday is seen as an ominous es- 
calation of the capabilities of re- 
publican renegades opposed to the 
peace process and the IRA cease- 
fire. . 

No one was injured m the attack, 
in which several mortars were fired 
from a metal frame which was de- 
scribed as home-made but well-con- 
structed. Only one of the devices 
exploded, causing little damage, 
while another landed near some 
houses. 

The attack attracted widespread 
condemnation, the critics pointing . 
out that mortars have proved a no- 4* 
toriously inaccurate weapons which 
can spray missiles over a wide area. 

The police station attacked is in a 
heavily-populated area. 

Sinn Fein leaders were quick to 
say they did not believe the IRA was 
involved. Gerry Adams, saying he 
was keeping an open mind on who 
was responsible, added: “I do not 
believe the IRA was engaged. Their 
cessation stands.” 

Security sources yesterday sus- 
pected, but were not totally certain, 
that the incident was the work of the 
C on tinuity Army Council which op- 
poses the peace process. The group- 
ing has stepped up its level of . 
activity in recent weeks with car- 
bomb attacks causing substantial 
damage to several town centres. 

This attack is worrying for the au- 
thorities in that, if the CAC proves 
. tp be responsible, it will represent 
die first mortar attack ever carried 
out by a grouping other than the 
mainstream IRA. 

The devices used in the Armagh 
attack were said to be relatively 
small and of an old design. This 
would fit with the theory that CAC 
now has in its ranks some activists 
who left the IRA around 1986, and 
who are uangelderly though still po- 
tentially lethal technology. . 

r |( Although most jraortar attacks 9 
fcave 'hot faken life, the weapon is 
one of those most feared by the se- 
curity forces because of its poten- 
tial to deliver explosives, without 
warning, into security force instal- 
lations. One mortar caused the 
greatest single loss of life ever sus- 
tained by the RUC when a missile 
hit and demolished a crowded po- 
lice canteen, killing nine police of- 
ficers, tn Newiy, Co Down in 1985. 
■IWomen were ebarged last night 
with the murders of Philip Allen and 
Damien Trainor, shot dead a week 
ago in a pub in the village of 
Poyntzpass, Co Armagh. 
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Some recent world weather news: 
Washington: The fiist two months o 
1998 were both the warmest and wettes 
on record. The average temperature ii 
January and February was 37_5 £ ’F (3°c 
compared with the normal 32.1®F (0°C) 
There was also an average of 6.0! 
inches (15.2 cm) of rain, nearly twe 
inches more than normal. 

Sunglass Hut Internation 
al has blamed H Nino for a drop in sale 
“ S0 “ e u areas - The Chief Executive 

Sr,™5 0n ’ ® aid: “ North Americ; 
Sunglass Hut results, although positive 
were negatively impacted by perfor 
mana on the west coast due to unusua 
weather patterns in that region.” 

Newjers^ Gardeners are worried bi 

^f^BNmoonthebiXglS 

^a^gptentstoWoomLcmfy 

“There’ll be nothing left j n late April * 
lamented Katie Porter, a New Jerse> 

hemjrfros* itll be terrible”. The Na 

Sn fir 1 FcStivaI in 

mgton is scheduled from 29 March tc 

N^ r l - * e blooms are nul v cs 
Pected to be over before the end. 

2^°* flooding it 

^ Aussralias Jap- 

bfcS, T l0WnS "Wtod ic 
« cut off for the next two months The 
Qo=e^ dStaleEm 

dKt ™‘ coordinator, fo,n CnSd' 
coounented: "It’s a bit dainp upthcre/ 
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How my beautiful daughter was 
destroyed by mad cow disease 

A father presents moving testimony to the Government’s BSE inquiry. Science Editor Charles Arthur reports 


TWO AND A HALF years ago, Clare 
Tomkins was a fit and active 22-year- 
Qld, “a stunning strawberry blonde, 
with a personality to match’'. 

Yesterday, in a harrowing narrative, 
her father Roger Tomkins relived the 
agony of the disease which has left his 
“darling daughter" bed-bound and 
clinically blind, requiring 24-hour care 
because she is in constant dange r of 
drowning in her own saliva. 

In moving testimony on the second 
day of the BSE Inquiry, Mr Tomkins, 
an engineering director from Ton- 
bridge, Kent, told how for months doc- 
tors and psychiatrists had struggled to 
produce a diagnosis for the worsening 
collection of symptoms - such as de- 
pression and inability to walk - af- 
flicting his second daughter. 

Clare, who is still alive, was even- 
tually diagnosed in August 1997 as hav- 
ing “new variant” Creutzfeldt-Jakob 
disease (v-CJD), almost certainly 
caused by eating food infected with 
BSE, or “mad cow disease" - even 
though she was a strict vegetarian since 
19S5. After hearing her father speak 
yesterday. Lord Justice Phillips, who 
is chairing the inquiry into the causes 
of BSE and the events leading up to 
March 1996 - when the last govern- 
ment announced the existence of a link 
between the two fatal diseases - said: 
“I felt it was important that your evi- 
dence should be given at the start of 
this inquiiy." 

At the hearing in London yester- 
day, many other members of families 
who have lost members to v-CJD 
cried as they heard Mr Tomkins' de- 
scription of his daughters descent from 
her normal self. 

Clare, her father recalled, had 
been displaying peculiar symptoms 
since January 1996, notably com- 
plaining of an odd taste in her mouth 
and worsening depression. But her 
family doctor, and subsequently a 
number of specialists, reckoned the 
cause was mental rather than physical. 

More than a year after the Gov- 
ernment had publicly announced the 
existence of v-CJD, and government 
experts had written to psychologists 
and psychiatrists to ask them to Took 
for particular groups of symptoms, 
one psychiatrist treating Clare insist- 
ed that her weight loss, crying, numb- 
ness, agitation and erratic balance 



adamant this waft the source of the 
trouble.” He was told that the family 
must not visit her for two weeks as part 
of the therapy. - 

Eight days after leaving her, be was 
told by the dime that they had stopped 
the therapy because they were con- 
cerned about her health. Mr To mkins 
and his wife rushed to see their daugh- 
ter. were horrified at what we saw. 

We found Clare in a physically and 
mentally exhausted state. Her skin was 


‘Sometimes at night 
she would howl like 
a sick, injured animal. 
She was tormented 
in her condition’ 



Clare Tomkins (above) with her boyfriend Andrew 
before she fell ill with v-CJD. She is now blind, and 
needs 24-hour care to prevent her drowning in her 
own saliva. Left: Roger Tomkins, who told the BSE 
inquiry yesterday of his daughter's demise 

Main photograph: Mike GunNH 


were caused by psychiatric illness. 

As the illness worsened in 1997, 
“her hands turned inwards, her feet 
too. She became knock-kneed, and her 
hips disjointed, so she could not walk”, 
Mr Tomkins said. “She would make 
more and more sudden head move- 
ments. Her eyesight deteriorated and 
she cried constantly. “TJhe worst thing," 
he said slowly, “was sometimes at night, 
when she would howl like a sick, in- 


jured animal. She started to halluci- 
nate. It is now dear to me that she was 
tormented in her condition." 

In April 1997, dare ceased to 
recognise her mother. Dawn, and a few 
weeks later declared that “Dad is 
dead”. Yet by this stage neither doc- 
tors nor psychiatric specialists had di- 
agnosed v-CJD, She was admitted to 
a private psychiatric clinic whir* pre- 
scribed “reward therapy" in which she 


would be allowed treats such as watch- 
ing television in return for raising her 
self-esteem by carrying out tasks such 
as washing herself. 

“I couldn’t see any reward that 
would be sufficient to motivate her.” 
Mr Tomkins said. “But we were told 
that dare had a psychiatric condition, 
in which she was tom between feavr 
Log home and stayingwith her family. 
The psychiatrist was absolutely 


covered in carpet burns and her whole 
body in tiny cuts. We were told she had 
inflicted these upon herself when she 
got so scared she hid under the bed. 
MEy darling daughter in her state of fear 
and anxiety obviously cut herself on the 
bed’s springs.” 

G are was taken to the casualty unit 
of a nearby hospital, where Mr 
Tbmkins insisted that the cuts should 
be catalogued. She was then admitted 
and cared for in an acute ward. “I 
haven’t enough praise for the staff 
there,” he said. Pointedly, he did not 
praise the private clinic's care. 

Clare is now at home where her 
health authority provides constant care. 
“We are - 1 hesitate to use the word 
lucky- but fortunate that we have such 
a care package,” said Mr lbmkins. “It 
is the very minimum that you need.” 

As he finished, one of the panel 
members asked him if he had any views 
why his younger daughter -and not any . 
other member - bad fallen ill, be 
replied: “I do ask myself that question 
every day, I look at people . . . and ask, 
why xny daughter? It’s such a miniscule 
risk but it’s happened, and the results 
are terrible. If s not just like dying. She 
has lived in hell for 18 months.” 

st^,i^abl&to^how. 
long Clare wOf survive. There is Sfilf 
no cure for v-CJD. 


abroad as 
France goes 
mad for Tony 


By Kathy Maries 


TONY BLAIR received a nos- 
talgic reminder yesterday of the 

adulation that he encountered 
in the early months of his gov- 
ernment: not from bis own 
electors, however; but Grom a 
French television presenter 
renowned for her steely ap- 
pearance and formidable in- 
terview technique. 

So enthusiastic are onr clos- 
est neighbours about Mr Blair 
- whom they regard as a dy- 
namic and forward-tii biking 

politician — tha t commentators 

across the Channel have chris- 
tened the phenomenon “La 
R hhmaniii" . Tpnjght, an entire 
90-minute programme devoted 
to tbe Prime Minister will be 
screened on France 3, one of the 
main terrestrial channe ls. 

Yesterday the entire pro- 
duction team of France Europe 
Express, a weighty current 
affairs series, decamped to 
London to pre-record the pro- 
gramme, the thesis of which is: 
“Is the England of Tony Blair 
a model for the Europe of lb- 
morrow?” 

After showing film dips of 
selected moments in the prime 
ministerial career - Tony being 
cheered by crowds in Downing 
Street the day after his Section 
victory Tony sharing a drink 
with Lionel Jospin, his French 
counterpart, white on holiday in 
France last summer- Christine 
Ockrent, the grande dame of 
French television, asked, by 
way of inhrodnctioa: “What is 
it that intrigues us about Tony 
Blair? Is it his youth? Is it his 
style? Is it his popularity?” 

- lb help her answer these 
searching questions, she was 
joined inThe studio by a select 
panel tit gnests'mdadlng Joyce 
Quinn, the junior Home Office 


minister Lord Simon, tbe Eu- 
ropean competition minister, 
mid Pierre Mosoorid, the french 
minister for European affairs. 

Nicole Notat, a union leader, 
declared Mr Blair “seductive”. 
Jacques Segoela, a French spin- 
doctor, was even more effo- 
stve. “Tbere is something of the 
Kevin Costner about him, or 
perhaps Janies Dean,” he said. 
“He is a matinee idol.” 

Finally, the man lauded in 
France as one ofthe rare British 
prime ministers with a conanand 
of the French language arrived 
to be interviewed by Ms Ockrent 
and inquired, in impeccable 
Rendu “Can I perhaps speak in 
English?” As she looked up dis- 
appointed, he explained: “I don't 
thin It I’m altogether capable of 
tedding veiy complex subjects. 
When I talk to Prime Minister 
Jospin and President Chirac, I 
speak in English and they speak 
in French.” 

And so, for his grilling about 
the economy, the welfare state, 
foreign affairs and new Lahonr 
values, Mr Blair stuck dogged- 
ly to his native tongue. Despite 
this, be succeeded on several oc- 
casions in melting Ms Ock- 
rent’s glacial features into an 
expression resembling a smile. 
By the end of tbe interview; she 
was positively purring. 

The Prime Minister's kweaf- 
fah- with the French wffl confhme 
when be addresses the Nation- 
al Assembly in Paris in a fort- 
night, the first British politician 
to be thus honoured. And what 
would he be telling French MP&, 
Inquired Ms Ockrent. “I think 
we’d better wait until then.” 
replied Mr Blair. “Ib be quite 
honest, my speech is still to-be 
written.” But he would address 
the Assembly in French, she per- 
sisted. ‘Tesphe," he replied, 
flashing her a wniin. 
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Mr Cute upstages the stars in 
his quest for perfect romance 


IN THE NEWS 


MAJOR MINOR 


FOR some newspapers yesterday the big 
news from the BAJFTA awards no mi na- 
tions was not the fact that The Full Mon- 
ty was up for a staggering eleven gongs, 
nor that Rowan Atkinson's Bean: The Ul- 
timate Disaster Moi'ic had been nominat- 
ed for absolutely nothing at all. 

No. the real story was that James Ma- 
jor. 23. son of the former Prime Minister, 
and Emma Noble. 24. a model and a host- 
ess on the TV’ quiz show. The Price is Rfrsfit. 
chose the occasion to make public that they 
are now ... an item, writes Tim Hulse. 

So devastating was the revelation that 
The Sun cleared a store about payouts 
from the Princess Diana Memorial Fund 
from its front page in earlier editions to 
make way for “Major son is dating telly 
babe Emma - . A grinning Mr Major was 
pictured at the Planet Hollywood restau- 
rant clutching Ms Noble around the 
waist. 

"James is the first real person I've met 
in ages, he’s wonderful. He’s incredibly ro- 
mantic - and so cute," cooed Ms Noble. 
“I wns smitten the first time we met - she's 
gorgeous." gushed Mr Major, before 
adding with a somewhat ungallant note of 
fatalism. ”1 really enjoy her company, but 
it's early days." 

They were, it seems, first introduced 
two weeks ago by a mutual friend at Lon- 
don's Cafe Royal, where Mr Major re- 
cently began work as a manager. "It has 
been a nightmare keeping this secret," Mr 
Major observed, although he was not asked 
why he had chosen to keep it secret orwhy 
he hud now chosen to go public. 

Mr Major is, of course, no srranger to 
secret romance. Less than two years ago 
at a party to celebrate a new Andrew Lloyd 
Webber musical he was pictured dancing 
passionately with Elaine Jordache, u di- 
vorcee nyearshissenior.Thhwasshort- 
ly alter Mr Major had “gone public" on 
his relationship with Ms Jordache, his su- 
pervisor while he was a management 
trainee at Marks & Spencer in Cambridge. 

During the divorce case. Mr Major was 
named as the third parti' by Ms Jordache’s 
husband, Michael, who described him as 
“an arrogant little prat who thinks he can 
help himself to any woman he wants be- 
cause he is the Prime Minister's son". 



Front page fling: Janies Major and Emma Noble at the Bafts party 


The couple moved in together, but the 
relationship ended last May. 

Ms Noble is herself no stranger to pub- 
licity. Last year she asked her lawyer to 
draw up a contract forcing boyfriends to 
pledge not to kiss and tell. The condition 
was that she would not have sex with them 
until they had signed. Ms Noble says she 
has not asked Mr Major to sign it because 


“1 don't feel the need, I trust him com- 
pletely”. 

Ms Noble is represented by Neil Read- 
ing, a thrusting young PR in tbe Max Gif- 
ford mould. Yesterday the jury was out on 
whether it was Cupid or Mr Reading who 
had played the most significant role in the 
thrilling new love story of James and 
Emma. 


SO JUST WHAT DOES 
HE SEE IN HER? 

Martin Knowter cold the News of the Work] 
of a “frantic” session in die sand dunes at 
Camber Beach in East Sussex with a 16- 
year-old Emma. “She was an absolutely fan- 
tastic lover." Robbie New, told The Sun, 
“If there was such a thing as being a per- 
fect ten sexually, die was II” 

I AND AN ADDED BONUS 
| In June, 1996, Emma spent £4,000 to 
| have her breasts enlarged from 34B 
(to 34C. 

i UKE FATHER UKE SON? 

Like his son, John Major enjoyed a long- 


term liaison with an older woman In his 
formative years, that Is to say Jean Kier- 
ans. After five years he waited out and then 
met and married Norma. Could Erma No- 
ble be the new Norma Major? 

ROMANCE, MAJOR-STYLE 
In !995,te would talre jo Payne, a for- 
mer girlfriend for romantic evenings 
at the Cock Inn and even showed her 
his terrapins. However, once he had 
taken her virginity, everything 
changed. “Afterwards ire told me to 
get my dothes on and said. This nev- 
er happened*” she said. “He just got 
up and walked out. James Is a com- 
plete bastard and a womaniser.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


your mortgage and savings 
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Wheat farmer, Dennis Ford switches to a mortgage 
with a combination of features that puts him in clover. 



Dennis Ford, a farmer from 
Wiltshire, recently switched 
to a new Bank of Scotland 
Personal Choice Mortgage. By 
combining his savings with 
the mortgage, he’s reaping a 
huge saving in the interest 
he’s paying on his mortgage. 

Combining your mortgage with 
your savings? That might sound 
like an unusual concept, but 
consider it for a moment and you’ll 
realise what perfect sense it makes. 

Higher interest on 
borrowings than savings 

Most of us have come to accept 
the fact that we pay a higher rate 
of interest on our borrowings than 
we receive for our savings. 

At the moment, for example, 
the standard variable mortgage 
rate is substantially higher than 
what you’re likely to be earning on 
your savings in a building society. 
You may then even have to pay tax 
on the interest on those savings. 


Save money by paying 
less interest 

Quite simply, Personal Choice is 
designed to make the difference 
between the lending and savings 
rates work in your favour. It’s 
effectively a savings account that 
pays the same rate of interest as 
your mortgage. 

Working on the principle that 


it is more cost effective for you to 
pay off debt than to save money, 
it follows that you will be making 
the most of your savings by using 
them to reduce the interest you 
pay on your mortgage. 

You don’t have to move 
your current account 

As this kind of mortgage offers 


• Make the very most of your savings. 

• Personalised Cheque Book allowing Instant Access. 

• No need to pay tax: on your savings interest. 

• You don’t have to move your current account. 

• Enjoy a more flexible mortgage with payment holidays 
of up to six months. 

• Options to overpay and underpay*. 

• Variable rate of 8.69% ( 9.1% t y pical APR ). 

• Provisional approval within minutes. 

• Free remortgage package** to cover solicitor’s and 
valuation fees. 


such a significant advantage, 
many banks that offer a similar 
product insist that you move your 
current account in along with 
your mortgage and savings. Not us. 

At Bank of Scotland, we 
appreciate you may prefer to keep 


overpayments, the balance on 
which interest is calculated is 
reduced at the end of each month. 
You can then access those funds 
any time you like by using a 
cheque book which is provided. 

With no notice period or 


your current account and salary interest penalties, this is just 
arrangements separate, and so with as easy as withdrawing money 

our Personal Choice Mortgage we from your old savings account. 


help you to keep your finances 
simple by combining just your 
mortgage and savings accounts. 

Flexible mortgage 

Even the prospect of combining 
just your _ .payings.. jyith your 
mortgage" might sound a touch 
Implicated. But as long as the 
mortgage is flexible enough to 
give you access to your savings 
when you need them, in practice, 
there isn’t much of a difference 
from the way you’ve always 
done things.' 

Except, of course, you’U have 
more money. Much more, as 
Dennis Ford has found to his 
surprise. 

Instant Access 

As Dennis discovered when he had 
to buy new machinery quickly, the 
Personal Choice Mortgage gives 
you instant access to your savings, 
making it far more flexible than 
many traditional savings accounts. 

“This mortgage is so brilliant, 
why did no one think of it before?” 
insists Dennis, “ft’s so unbelievably 
simple, and it’s reassuring to know 
T m making the most of my savings " 
So^ how exactly does the 
Personal Choice Mortgage work? 
As we’ve explained, the basic 
principle is that your savings are 
used to reduce the interest you 
pay on your mortgage. 

. Maximise your savings 

When you pay in additional 
lump sum payments of £500 or 
more interest is recalculated on 
the reduced mortgage balance 
so you make immediate interest 
savings. Even with regular monthly 


You will have exactly the same 
security from your savings as 
you would have with them in a 
separate account. 

No tax on savings interest 

If .you don’t need tp withdraw 
the money,, then it' Stays in the 
account working harder than ever. 
But, unlike a conventional savings 
account, you won’t have to pay tax 
on the interest. 

A Personal Choice Mortgage 
also gives you the flexibility to 
choose how much you pay monthly 
as a regular mortgage payment. 
You can opt to pay more each 
month or less when you need to? - 

A mortgage 
with payment holidays 

You can even choose to take a 
payment holiday of up to six 
months’ 1 ' or, alternatively, pay over 
10 months, instead of 12 each 
year, giving you the chance to 
keep a better control over your 
finances at difficult times of the 
year such as Christmas or when 
you splash out for your holidays. 

Put all the features together, 
and you have a fantastic mortgage 
that’s sure to help Dennis make 
hay all the year round. 
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Hopes 
of end 

to news 
price war 

By Rob Brown 

Media Editor 


A GLIMMER of hope that the 
Government may take action tti 
end the newspaper price war 
^merged yesterday when the Of- 
fice of Fair Trading indicated 
that it is taking seriously the 
fresh complaint levelled against 
Rupert Murdoch’s News In- 
ternational by rival publishers. 

TTie director general of fair 
trading. John Bridgeman, has 
written to The Independent , the 
Daily Telegraph, and the 
Guardian to request further 
information in support of their 
claim that the pricing policy of 
the 7Imes is predatoiy. On the 
basis of such information he win 
decide whether a new OFT in- 
quiry should be opened 
Mr Bridgeman said; “In the 
past we have dismissed other 
claims of predatcoy pricing but the 
issue continues to cause concern. 7 ’ 
This is the second promising 
sign for publishers who Haim 
that Mr Murdoch is bent on 
dominating the British broad- 
sheet market through relentless 
price-cutting. Last month 
Labour peers defied the Gov- 
ernment by joining a cross-par- 
ty alliance in the Lords railing 
for an amendment in the new 
Competition Bill to deal specif- 
ically with newspapers. 



Train watchdog 
acts over missed 

connections 


Woman in blade jufia Lee, 29, who last night was set to become the first woman to referee the Oxford v. Cambridge 
rugby league fixture. She said: *Doing the Varsity match is a huge honour’ Photograph: Pietsr Macdormid 


By Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 

RAILWAY companies may be 
forced to hold connecting ser- 
vices for passengers under plans 
being considered fay the rail 
regulator. 

John Swift QC acted after 
concerns were raised with bis of- 
fice by consumer watchdogs 
who say that the present per- 
formance regime, which pe- 
nalises companies that let their 
trains run late, m^mc rail fi r ms 
put profit before passengers. 

The current system, say 
some experts, gives companies 
no reason to be concerned 
about passengers once they 
have deposited them at a stop. 

Keith Webb, a director at the 
regulator’s office, sai± “What 
we are looking for is that train 
operating companies look be- 
yond their narrow interests for 
network benefits.” 

A review of the fines system 
and connections will be launch- 
ed in the next few weeks. New 
powers may see train operators’ 
contracts being modified so 
that connections become part of 
the guaranteed minimum ser- 
vice passengers are entitled to. 

The performance of same 


parts of the rail network has in- 
furiated travellers. In the South 
Wfest, the worst lines, according 
to the Rail Users’ Consultative 
Committee, are the Swindon to 
Gloucester trip and the journey 
from Exeter to Barnstaple. On 
the latter, passengers from Lon- 
don use the Great Western ser- 
vice to get to Swindon and often 
see the connecting Wales and 
West train leaving the station. 

Another connection that 
angers passengers is between 
Reading and Newbury in Berk- 
shire. Thames Trains, the com- 
pany that operates from 
Reading, wiQ not hold the con- 
necting train. “Thames say they 
wiQ only hold the last train at 
night,” said Sean O’Neill, a 
spokesman for the Western 
RUCG 

The view is not uncommon 
in the industry. Chris Garnett, 
mana ging director of Great 
North Eastern Railways, asked 
when bis company took over the 
high-speed east coast route; 
“Are you looking after the in- 
terests of more than 300 peo- 
ple on a main-line train or the 
dozen or so who may be join- 
ing from a two-car diesel train 
from somewhere else?” 

However, this view has not 


impressed passenger watch- 
dogs. The RUCC for Wales 
pointed out that passengers 
travelling west from Swansea 
who miss their connecting train 
face a three-hour wait 

In its annual report, the 
Wfelsh passenger watchdog, said 
that there were “inadequate” 
provisions for connections and 
thai catering for them was “un- 
acceptably omitted”. 

Critics of privatisation seized 
on the regulator’s actions as ev- 
idence that the train companies 
are failing to deliver. “There is 
nothing more frustrating for 
passengers than seeing their 
connection pull out of the station 
just as the train they are on ar- 
rives. Yet cm our ‘Balkamsed’ rafl 
network it happens all the time,” 

'said Jonathan Bray, campaigns 
director for Save Our Railways. 

A spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation of Tkain Operating 
Companies (Aloe), which rep- 
resents the passenger parts of 
the private railways, said many 
firms rely on connecting services 
for passengers. David Camp- 
beU-Bannennan, a director with 
Aloe, said: “On Virgin's Cross- 
Country service more than 40 
per cent of passengers origi- 
nated from another company." 


Wealth fails to buy a 
passport to literacy 


By Ben Russell 

Education Correspondent 

MANY people in the most af- 
fluent parts of Britain cannot 
read properly or deal with the 
simplest sums, according to 
the most detailed survey of ba- 
sic skills produced in Britain. 

Even in Richmond in west 
London or Fhmham in Surrey, 
10 per cent of people could not 
correctly answer simple reading 
questions; a quarter could not 
deal with basic maths, the Ba- 
sic Skills Agency said. In the 
worst areas, like Tbwer Hamlets 
in London and Knowsley in Liv- 
erpool, 25 per cent have trou- 
ble reading and between 40 and 
50 per cent could not deal with 
simple mathematical problems. 

Sir Claus Moser, the agency 
chairman, condemned the sit- 
uation as “a double scandal for 
a civilised country”. He said: 
“Somewhere between 15 and 20 
per cent of adults have very kw 
levels of literacy; that is in the 
order of 6 million to S minion 
adults. 

“It’s an enormous barrier to 
economic success and an enor- 
mous harrier to social inclusion. 
The figures are bad enough in 
themselves but they exclude 
people who cannot read or 


write at all, so the estimates are 
on the conservative side.” 

A miuxnl-by-council break- 
down produced by the agency 
shows the worst problems in 
London, the North-west and the 
North-east. But even across 
Middle England up to a third 
of people needed hap with ba- 
sic maths and up to 13 por cent 
needed help with reading. Tire 
breakdown, the first of its kind, 
was based on a survey of 8,000 
people aged between 16 and 60. 

They were given simple 
reading tests, such as finding a 
24-hour plumber from the Yel- 
low Pages, understanding a 
simple letter or recognising the 
words “fragile - handle with 
care” on the side of a box. The 
maths test included adding up 
the cost of a loaf of bread and 
two tins of soup, reading a 
train timetable and working 
out the floor area of a room. 

Basic Skills Agency director 
Alan Wells said the results, 
which only included people ed- 
ucated in Britain, would give 
colleges and local authorities the 
first accurate breakdown of ed- 
ucational problems. He said 
local targets would be needed 
to help improve standards. 

Mr Wells said people with 
poor English and maths spent 


five times longer on the dole as 
people with average skills. He 
said: “1 know of people who 
always say they have forgotten 
their glasses when required to 
read something, or pretend to 
have their arm bandaged when 
they are supposed to write 
something down.” 

The survey backs {govern- 
ment plans to promote the 
Three Rs in schools and col- 
leges. The Green Paper on fife- 
long learning, published last 
month, proposed doubling to 
500,000 the number of people 
offered help with basic sltifls 
each year. Key skills are also a 
central feature of the Govern- 
ment’s New Deal for long-term 
unemployed. Ministers are also 
planning basic-skills summer 
schools for adults before the 
start of the national year of 
reading in September. 

Mr Wells said: “Even, if the 
strategy in primary schools 
works h wifi take several years. 
For those who have already left 
junior school they will be ma- 
rooned as the parade moves by. 
If we are going to improve the 
capacity of adults in the com- 
munity and reduce the number 
straggling we will have to have 
some comprehensive and chal- 
lenging targets.” 


Councils with the best and worst levels of reading and writing 


* The 10 councils with the highest numbers of * The 10 local authorities with the lowest num- 
people with poor levels of literacy are {*): hereof people with poor literacy scores are: 

Tower Hamlet* 

Knowsley 
Newham 

Barking and Dagenham 
Hackney 
Leicester 
Southwark 

Corby 

Sandwell 
Liverpool 

FiBif» relate to the peronqge of peopl* low OT ^—*71°— k °f ftcraqr. 


24 A 

Hart (Hampshire) 

9.0 

223 

Wokingham 

9.1 

2i& 

South Cambridgeshire . 

9.6 

21 j6 

Lhxlesford 

9.7 

213 

Surrey Heath ■ 

9.7 

21.0 

South Elucks 

9J 

20.9 

Tand ridge 

9.B 

20.8 

Mole Wiley 

9.8 

20J 

Waveriey 

9^ 

20-5 

Chi kern 

9.9 
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▲ Advent 


233R1Hz AMD K6 MMX 7 " Enhanced Processor 


• Desktop case • 32Mb EDO RAM 

• 51 2k Cache# 3.2 Gb HDD 

• 24 x Panasonic CD-ROM 

• 15" Digital Monitor # 50W Speakers 

• 4Mb 3D ATI Graphics 

• 33,6Kbps Modem 

• MS Windows 95 plus Lotus SmartSurte 
MODEL: K300. Was £1099 inc VAT 


9 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION^ 


c799-lc938.il 


A Advent 


233/VlHz Intel Pentium 1 II Processor 


• 64Mb SDRAM • 512k Cache • 5.2Gb 
UDMA HDD • 24 x Panasonic CD-ROM 

• Intel LX Motherboard • 15” Digital Monitor 

• 50W Speakers • 4Mb 3D AGP ATI Rage Pro 
Graphics • 33.6Kbps Modem • MS Windows 
95 plus Lotus SmartSurte, Incoming 3D, 
Compton's Encyclopedia and more 


I 9 MONTH5 INTEREST FREE OPTION' I 





A Advent 


PRODUCTS IMTRODUCED AT THE HIGHER PRICES AT LEAST 21 DAYS AGO. 


333JV1HZ Intel Pentium II Processor 


' 64Mb SDRAM • 5 1 2k Cache • 6.4Gb UDMA 
HDD • 56Kbps Modem • 24 x Panasonic 
CD-ROM • Intel LX Motherboard • 15"Digi1al 
Monitor • 4Mb 3D AGP ATI Rage Pro Graphics 
• 50W Speakers • MS Windows 95plus Lotus 
SmartSurte, Incoming 3D, Comptons 
Encyclopedia and more 
MODEL- 8500. Was £1799 inc VAT 


12 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION^ 


cl299-k152S.» 


S* ORDER DIRECT ON FREEPHONE 0500 504030 


OR VISIT YOUR NEAREST STORE 


■ABERDEEN .■EKTXUBHDE ■ MAMCHESTH ■ PRESTON 

■ UBHMGHAII ■ EDINBURGH ■ KERRY HUl-WOlET ■ READING 
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■ BRISTOL ■ GLASGOW ■ NORTHAMPTON 
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■SPStXBRELD 

■ sroatPORr 

■ STOKE 

■ SLOUGH ■SWANSEA 
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■ GOVBflmr ■ LBCESTBt 
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■ D0NCASTB ■UVBtPOOL 


■ NOTTINGHAM 

■ OLDHAM 

■ PETERBOROUGH 

■ POMOUIH 

■ PORTSMOUTH 

■ POOLE 


LONDON AREA 


■ BRENTFORD 

■ CROYDON 
IBEDD 



■ GUHDF0RD 

■ LAKESIDE 

■ STAPLE CORNER 
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Fury at plans to close hospital 


Changing face of the health service 


Moracwnbe ga y: ^ ^^L^wvbnd Guenl - hi thr« *eu» oust to 

^ TruK - ^ “«*** 


«iw __ 

imyTOBi Diny 1 rWdrfc hogphab. On* ta bccomtuaoi 

South hoorfci but tfw *»»** iwhortttet omwi 




Miuit to ttf: WMiinpiwi 

by former h®** 1 to do« Bury Gen«riJ Hospit*! *nd cwk 

Bnnp rvmailfaltea to wart on plans » ook ““'f ^ 


Rptf Con«itat^ m moow,mf ^ 


NORTHERN ANDYORKSHIRE 
Newell* Freeman 

op Auddand. Durham County Priority Sen- 

di»abflitf« throughout 

ofswvtoK. vrhMtfn Hfrab** HosptaJ and Sc Mary* Hot- 

TruW and two »»»*, roa 

lirvW- (fivuidon. 


TRENT 


' ruwsandth * 

r? Infirmary. Ldc«w r General and 


! -fil-L-g n on Htvlflw of wrvkwi 
out to corautarion. 


WEfT MIDLANDS JV . _ 

j-*tea^s»ciMSrs3W=! 

essssa^st^M^^ 

dennfcaaerGBnefalHo^>lBln> become outpaooiKand*ystaffT'®*2^’”*®*J 

dr* HotpfcaL Roidaiire^edalsa In urology and orthopaedics. Co<mtarK*i op*n«t 

RtMb^&nsuftaricn on proposed monger of RMgty *** 

(uvdedbst month- Main aoiw'^^^dtal at Wahgravo wlU sharo surjoom whh St 
Cri» Hospital. AwaWng decision by Secretary of State. 


ANGLIA AND OXFORD REGION 
Oxford: Plans no dose Raddlffe Infirmary In town centre and mows wonctojoim 

Ratk«feHospfalonoutddrai»K^dlsa^oa^^^ 

Ipswicfc ipswldt General Hospital wd West Suffolk General Hospital. Bury 5e 
E d m unds bo share services. 


Rob Easton, a cancer patient, with his son Raef and wife Beverley. He says Raef would not be able to visit him if the Kent and Canterbury closes 


Photograph: Rui Xavier. 


NORTH THAMES 
Stmenqt: Uswr Hospital in discussions on sharing services with Queen traa- 

bedt II Hospital ac Vlfojwyn Garden Gey. MW 

Enfield: Chase Farm Hospital In discussion cm sharing services with North Mid- 
dlesex and New Bamat hospitals. Edgwans to become a community hospital. 
Ef»ex - three maternity hospitals. In Brahtree, Harwich and Clacton. 

North London: New bidding to bring together University College Hospital, the 
Middlesex. Hospital for Troplai Diseases and the Bizabeoi Garrett Anderson. 
East London: plans to save St BarthotomewV Hospital by making it a spedaflst 

cancer and heart hospital o> go out to consultation. Royal London Hospital to be 

rebuilt. Proposal to faufid new hospital k Okkhurch and dose Harold Wood to 


By Jeremy Laurence 
and Rosa Prince 


A BITTER war is being fought 
in rural Kent which has pitted 
patients and hospital consul- 
tants against health authority 
managers over proposals to 
dose the Kent and Canterbury 
hospital, one of three servfr^g the 
east of the county. 

The dispute has become so 
vidous that one of the key 
players has received anony- 
mous phone calls threatening 
his family. But it is mirrored - 
in its content if not in its bit- 


terness— in arguments in health 
authorities across the country, 
as shown in our list of hospitals 
where change is threatened. 
The total is certain to be an un- 
derestimate as similar dlSCtlS- 
sions are being held in almost 
every health authority. 

In Kent, pleas from Frank 
Dobson, the Scczetaiy of State 
for Health, for collaboration in 
place of competition- - the pre- 
vious government’s lever for 


comes from Birchington near 
Matgate every day for treatment 
for pelvic cancer, said she was 
furious at the proposed closure 
of the cancer unit at the Kent 
and Canterbury and its transfer 
to Maidstone, a 60 mile, hour- 
long drive away. “It’s obvious,” 
she said. “If they move the 
cancer unit to Maidstone, I 
will die. How will I get there? 
Who will bring me? This isn't 
pleasant treatment You get di- 


change 


frightened and confused. 
Maureen Hoskins, 55, who 


takes half a day off every day to 
drive her the 26 miles to Can- 


terbury and Kent and would not 
be able to take her to Maid- 
stone. He said: “At the moment, 
we just about get home after die 
.treatment before Maureen’s 
pain begins. She couldn’t man- 
age a longer drive.” *. 

East Kent Health Authority 
says that to provide safe, mgb 
quality medical care, resources 
must be concentrated in two of 
the three gristing hospitals -the 
500-bed William Harvey in Ash- 
ford, andJhe 

Queen Mmex; 
Thanet which are in the majOE 
centres of population. Ajyoba- 


womansaid: “This is not about 
money, it is about safe working. 
It is about making better use of 
manpower and getting the best 
health care for people.” 

-V Local consultants in Can- 
terbury insist that all three hos- 
pitals tean be kept open, 
rene ging - according to the 
health authority -on their ear- 
lier acceptance that one hospi- 
tal must dose. 

Dr Jim Appleyaid, consul- 


have fallen ism -deaf , aniugea, cystffis, y^ar^Ck" ford, amLJfte 460-briHQiiecn ,3anl jjedSaffitjjan auhflflayjfa 
■ocal pVopl#*are left * Her husOSnd, Bn, alneao^ EZizabetireBfe Queen. Miraer m^^ahrorbuiy, saidrafwjare not® 


said.~wW^renot; 
whipping up anger we have just 
gone to local people and told 


them what is planned. The fa ct 
that die cancer service is being 
moved makes them very angry.' 

Rob Easton, 39, stays at the 
Kent and Canterbury for five 
days every three weeks having 
chemotherapy for testicular 
and hing cancer. His wife Bev- 
erley, and 22-month-old son 
JRae£ visit him every day. Mr 
Easton, who lives in Gmterbury, 
says if the unit moves to Maid- 
stone, it would be too far for his 
f ton to visit He says: “I would 
miss the cuddles and his smile. 
I am a very hands-on parent I 
would miss that so much." 


go out to confutation. . . 

Wuat London: Services to be shifted from Queen Oariotteli to Hammersnudi. 


SOOTH THAMES 
South London: Plans m switch services from Guy* bo St Thanust «> be re- 
evaluated. 

Acuts services to be switched from Quwn Maiy*. Roehamptan, to Kingston and 
Sc Geofgck hospitaL Queen Mary* to become community hospital. 

Services to be shifted between Sc Geotjefe and Addnson Moriey hospital 
New Queen BbabethHaqiial Bo be builc under PR scheme ac Greenwich. 

EastICent On® of Canterbury; Thanet and Ashford hosptals to dose and work 

bo be transferred to remaking two. Gonsufraoon ends on 8 May. 

Wfest Kant Hoqrtab in Makbtone. Twibritfce VVdls and Dartford to share ser- 
vices. . 

Surrey: East Surrey and Crawtay hospitals to marge. Ashford and St Pacerli hos- 
pitals co merge. 


SOUTH AND WEST 

and Soudvnead hospitals. 

nci^o^dastRdtioirdften canimw^ha|KpitaisacSalash. Faweyi 
Sc Ives and Pohalr and dianges to menba - of beds in the remainder. ' . . 

Review of m an age me nt at Royal Cornwall Hospitals Trust (TreMske hospital) to 
be axnptaed laser this year. 
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Even if your day doesn't go according 
to plan, your faxes will always reach you 
on your Fsxminder number. 

It works like voicemail for faxes. A 
single number is assigned to you, not to 
any particular fax machine. Then, no 
matter where you are — day or night — 
any fax sent to that number will be 
stored for you. 


It’s confidential,, because only you 
can retrieve your faxes. Its never 
engaged. And since your faxes wait to 
be collected, delivery is assured 

■ So try it free for two months. And 
wherever you end up, your faxes will 
end up with you. 


Freefone 0800 800855 


And when you're ready to read them, 
you just go to the nearest fax machine 
and key in your number. 


free two month trial 
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Child abuse team told to 


balance truth against cash 


By Roger Dobson 


INSURERS warned child 
abuse investigators that a bal- 
ance had to be struck between 
truth and financial interests, it 
has been revealed at the North 
Wales abuse tribunal 

They also demanded to see 
a repent of an abuse' inquiry 
team before publication, 
warned that insurance cover 
could be removed, insisted on 
Vetting comments and state- 
ments, and at one point com- 
plained about files being 
released to the police. 

And when independent in- 
vestigators wanted to advertise 
their inquiry so that victims of 
abuse would know they were 
there, the insurers replied: 
“Such notices only encourage 
a bandwagon of cl aims to- 


gether with adverse publicity.” 
A letter to John Jfllings, 
who chaired the last inquiry into 
allegations of abuse and who 
had wanted to place the adver- 
tisements, said: “While I have 
a great deal of sympathy with 
the alms of your panel — a bal- 
ance has to be struck between 
the need to seek tire truth and 
the necessity for the county 
ooundl and ourselves to protect 
flnandal interests.” 

The insurers also objected to 
the setting up of one inquiry, 
saying it was a dress rehearsal 
for compensation claims and 
adding: “We. are concerned to 
avoid stirring up complaints 
particular^ as two of the ring 
leaders have given up.” 

The insurers also warned 
C3wyd against implicating other 
agencies: *Asyon know, your in- 


surers are interested as insurers 
of other social service authori- 
ties, the North Wales Police, and 
Other public bodies, and will not 
be pleased if there is an attempt 
merely to shift blame.” 

Gerard Elias QC, counsel for 
the tribunal outlining the role 
of the insurers, said, “We sub- 
mit that some of the insurers' 
directives, for that’s what they 
appeared to be, went well be- 
yond that which was proper for 
a commercial organisation 
seeking to advise one or its 
clients or protect its own fi- 
nancial interests.” 

The tribunal was told that 
the insurers were the Municipal 
Mutual some of whose affairs 
were taken over by Zurich Mu- 
nicipal John Goldring QC, 
counsel for foe insurers, said, 
“They accept that in hindsight 


... the tone of the correspon- 
dence was at times intemperate 
and went too far in the demands 
made of the coundL” 

■The tribunal is to investigate 
the financial affairs of a jailed 
paedophile who was paid £28m 
for looking after children and 
who claims he has no money to 
pay for legal representation at 
foe hearings 

John Allen, who ran the 
Bryn Alyn Community, had 
claimed that he does not have 
sufficient funds to pay for legal 
representation at foe tribunal 
leaving the Welsh Office to 
pick up foe bOl 

But Alien, who once had an 
address in Harley Street and 
who was drawing an income of 
£200,000 a year, will now have 
his fi n a n ces probed following 
the granting of an injunction. 


Hotelier takes on 
beef ban in court 


A hotelier who allegedly served beef on 
foe bone, yesterday went to court to 
prove that the regulations banning the 
product were “absurd”. 

James Sutherland, 44, (right) is the first 
person in Britain to be prosecuted under 
foe rules. More than 100 fanners turned 
out in support when he arrived at Selkirk 
Sheriff Court in the Scottish Borders. 

The bearing was adjourned to next 
month. 



We were robbed, 
say footballers 


Rape appeal 


Anger at South Bank 


A T^iaNAGE rape vi irim last night awfowj 
her fight to airnjmityinan attempt to catch 
her attacker. Lisa Hunter, 17, who Eves with 
her sister who is a serving member of the 
Arrny. was attacked at 4am oa Saturday near 
Dreghoro Barracks, Edmburj^Ifeattadcer 
was anamd^lwith a shaved heart anti hiHiiy 
q«brows. He ^okewifo a local accent, wore 
light trousers and a dark puffed jacket Ri- 


SIR BRIAN Coriry is expected to announce 

flYbr tint h«> nnll ka J i •_ 


Police were last night hunting thieves who 
escaped with watches, c ash, credit cards 
and mobile phones from the changing 
room at Coventry City’s training ground. 
Detectives said personal items be- 
longing to 10 first team players were tak- 
en from the Sky Blue Lodge at 

Kyton-OQ-Dunsmorc. 

A police spokesman said foe “walk-in 
ha Ppened between 1130 and 
iiAOanj today as the squad were training. 

The thieves entered through an inse- 
cure rear door and stole property with an 
estimated value of at least £10,000. 


driver of a Hack taxi who dropped Ms 
Hunter at a Safeway carpark. The Army 
saied a warning to women that this was the 

third assault in foe area in sfr weeks. 


__T . - 
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man of foe South Bank Centre m London. 
Sir Brian is known to have been angered 
by the Mure of the Arts Council and Sec- 
retary of State for Culture, Chris Smith, to 
approve lottery cash for a £l31m devel- 
opment plan, with a glass roof covering the 
Royal Festival HaU, Hayward Gallery and 
otherparts of the centre. Sir Brian said re- 
oentiy: “We are feeling very angry ... Many 
board members have worked prodigious* 
ly hard and havmgcjearedL as they thought, 

the last hurdle, theyare fed up.” 

. — David Lister 


r 

Rail workers killed 


>\n inquiry was under way yesterday af- 
t ?J Vra woricers were killed as they car- 

“Mout maintenance on a railway line. 

The men died instantly when they were 
by the 0824 Whies and Whst Se£ 
lrai « Portsmouth to swl 
at the Ebbw Junction near Newport In- 

spector Peter Mumhvnf n 


tL, ; ~ ui onusfi Transport 

“A wanting was gk-cn. 
two responded to foe warning.” The two 
men were from the Soufo 
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Reve al ed : secret 

■ %*;■ ■' . 

of how to help 
smokers 


By Jeremy Laurance 

Health Editor 



THE BEST advertisements at 
getting smokers to give up the 
habit are those that depict the 
tobacco industry a s deceitful 
and manipulative, according to 
a study. 

Suggesting tobacco industry 
executives arc dishonest and win 
go to any lengths to hook new 
smokers is the most effective 
way of persuading people to 
stop buying cigarettes. 

The findings, published to- 
day m the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, follow 
claims that British American Tb- 
bacco misrepresented the find- 
ings of a World Health 
Organisation study by suggest- 
ing it showed no increased risk 
of cancer from passive smo king. 

Yesterday, Tessa Jowell, the 
public health minister, round- 
ed on the industry and reject- 
ed its claim tbat passive 
smoking was safe. Speaking at 
a launch for tomorrow’s No 
Smoking Day, Ms Jowell said: 
“BAT have a vested interest in 
keeping people smoking. They 
have to replace the 120,000 


people a year who die from 

Sm oking with ^ 

the authors of the study made 
clear, h was grossly misrepre- 
sented by the tobacco industry 
who had their own particular 
spin to put on it.” 

Researchers at the Univer- 
sity of California in San Fran- 
cisco, who reviewed studies of 
the effectiveness of anti-smok- 
ing advertising, say the image of 
the tobacco industry in the 
public mind is key to the con- 
tinned legitimacy, of smoking. 

They say: TThe type and 
target of anti-tobacco advertis- 
ing messages matter. Its strat- 
egy denonnalises smoking and 
delegitimises the tobacco in- 
dustry. By showing to what 
lengths the industry will go to 
recruit and keep new smokers, 
these advertisements have 
sparked interest in smoking 
and opened people’s minds to 
other anti- tobacco messages.” 
An anti-smoking campaign 
run in California which deni-'' 
grated the tobacco industryJed 
to a 1 2 . 2 pier cent drop in smok- 
ing in the 12 months from April 
1990 to March 1991. The re- 
searchers say the campaign di- 


reqdyinfluebced 33,000 smok- 
ers who gave up and con- 
tributed to the decision to quit 
made by a further 173,000. 

"■They say that advertisements 
which focuson health effects of 
smoking, or suggest it can lead 
to remand rejection, have lit- 
tle Impacta . 
■Thekratoxzvice is doing too 
little to l^ypeqplestop smok- 
ing, the NHSpaxtre for Reviews 
and Dissemination at the Uni- 
versity of Yorksays. 

The centre, ^ set up with gov- 
ernment fending to advise co 


Company drivers 
sleep at the wheel 


' r By Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


COMPANY car drivers are fre- 
quently frilling asleep at. the 
wheel, according to a survey 
launched yesterday. 

Almost a quarter have felt 
drowsy or have nodded off, 
while 18 per cent said stress “af- 
fected 1 ' their driving. 

The survey by the Royal So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Ac- 
cidents (Rospa) also ftnjad that , 
17 per cent of those who drive 
forativinghrteoi*^^ 1 
the safety implications of the 
hours they spend on the road. 

Despite the revelations, mo- 
toring organisations gave the 
findings only a qualified wel- 
come. 

"Wfe should get this into per- 
spective. Company car drivers 
are no less safe than other mo- 
torists. they just drive longer,” 
said an RAC spokesman. 

However, many experts sup- 
port the study. “People forget 
how stressful driving can be. Af- 
ter all if you work in a factory 
for long hours and become un- 
safe. your employer is required 
to take you off the job. But get 
into a car and nobody bothers." 
said Jim Home, who runs the 
sleep laboratory at Loughbor- 
ough University. 

Rospa believes that people 


Dicing with death 


There Is, roughly, one death 
per 15 million car trips in the 
UK. Here are seven activities 
that also lead, on average, to 
one death, in order of danger 

Two mitton cigarettes smoked 
per death from lung cancer 
Three mflGon acts of 
urprotMtad sex pier dead) 
from Aids 

Four fitiUbn bkyde rides per 
cydbckffled 
MmWtonffightsonaJet 


■fcJ'mWort beef steaks eaten | 
death from QD 
30 mfflon walks In the rain per 
death by Gghtning 
75 mfflon trains boarded per 
uibHtrash death 


driving as part of their job are 
likely to be linked with more 
than a quarter of Britain’s 3,600 
annual road fiatalities. 

“Accident rates among fleet 
vehicle users have been esti- 
mated to be 30-40 per cent high- 
er than among private car users, 
but driver training can reduce 
accident rates by almost twice 
that amount," said Rospa oc- 
cupational safety adviser Roger 
Bibhings. 

Thp (fading s come as Rospa 
publishes a Managing Occupa- 
tional Road Risk guidance 
booklet. 


DAILY POEM 


From A to B and Back Again 

By Michael Hofmann 

The Northern Line had come out into the open, 
was leaving tracks like a cuning cicatrice. 

There was Barnet, my glottal stop, trying hard 

to tii* up to its name.eoUoquial and harmless and tnte. 

77ft’ place was sunny and congested bride and green trim, 
it had the one-ofa*rything*nd-two-b^ 
of a provincial town. First. I dropped tnto 
the maternity hospital by accident ... 

The porter iiws an analphabetc. butiogethcr 
we fintnd vow name, down among the Os, 

andtherv'i-tmHere.mybrmekne. 

in a base hospital gown that emend nothing; 
pale; on an empty drip; and eager to show me 

scan, a etutpkt^ tidy crosses 

els 13 (Penguin. £7 '^"^*’r kction from the work of 
i££>fcE£h Miehstd Longley nod Robin Robert**, 
chosen by the poets themselves. 


PRIME HEALTH. 
Where you pay less tor 
quality health insurance. 


Call 080177 99 55 ■ 

UO« Y ttfindoiftmope. |§ 

Prime Heajth 


and other health professionals 
should systematically identify 
patients who smoke and urge 
them to stop. 



Walking heads: Models Jane Spencer, right, and Larissa Ivanova bring a touch of colour to the streets of central London yesterday at a. fashion 
shoot to raise funds for the NCH Action for Children charity. The hats are the creations of royal milliner Frederick Fox Photograph: John Stillwell 
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tax 


By David Walker 

ALTHOUGH council lax is set 
to rise next month by double the 
rate of inflation, increases are 
less than they would have been 
had councils not made consid- 
erable savings on their 1998-99 
budgets, some of them involving 
painful cuts in social-care pro- 
grammes. libraries and repairs. 

The 85 per cent average - 12 
percent in Wiles- also reflects 
the determination of Labour 
councillors not to embarrass the 
Blair regime. In London and the 


nretropolitandisti^^ 
have made a special effort to 
keep taxes down because 1998 is 
an election year. Long-suffering 
council tax payers in Lambeth 
will see the council - where no 
single party has overall control 
- cut tax by just over 1 per cent 
Next door ,Tbry controlled 
Whndswortb is going further, 
chopping the tax by one-quarter. 

in grant distribution 
have bit the shire counties hard, 
especially those in the Midlands 
and South-east In the shires, 
where council tax is levied and 


collected by the districts, rises 
wfl] average 11 per cent 
The average increase of 8.5 
per cent adds £60 to the tax 
payable on a band D property, 
bringing the total payment to 
£748. But the averages conceal 
some large cash outlays for 
householders. Although council 
tax increased by only 55 percent 
in the city, Liverpool residents 
in band D properties will he pay- 
ing more than £ 1,100 for the ser- 
vices of a council which, despite 
efforts to improve; still scores 
badly on tests of municipal effi- 




Newbury 

20 % 

Westminster 

6.9% 

Devon 

19.4% 

Manchester 

5,7% 

Hillingdon 

! 2 L 2 % 

Islington 

3.7% 

WakefieJd 

11 . 8 % 

Wigan 

0 % 

Camden 

9.9% 

Lambeth 

- 1 . 2 * 

Newcastle 

9.1% 

Wandsworth 

-245* 


behalf of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice. Labour Party factions are 
currently str uggling for con- 
trol in the boron^h. 

The Government was busy 
yesterday rebutting the charge 


a'ency. The council said most 
homes were in the lower bands 
and marry householders were on 
benefits and so paid nothing. 

Another council formerly 
considered far to the left, Hack- 


ney in east London, is this year 
asking its council tax payers for 
zero extra compared with 1997- 
98 -and this is despite a 20 plus 
per cent increase in the amount 
the borough has to collect on 


rural areas. Local gove rnme nt 
minister Nick Raynsford as- 
serted that the distribution of 
grants was fairjhey were work- 


bytheTbrics. 

He added ff^JSSe (Severn- 
mem was reviewajgthe basics 
of local government finance 


and was tackling unfairnesses 
such as calculating tourist num- 
bers as if they were local in- 
habitants - this revision would 

farther hit Tbiy. Westminster, 
which is suffering a major loss 
of grant this year. Westminster 
is increasing its council tax by 
nearly 7 per cent, although the 
average payment for Band D 
properties (£325) will still be 
well below the London average- 
Mr Raynsford said that vari- 
ations hcouncflm reflected the 
vitality of local democratic 
choice. “If we wanted a standard 


Ex-councillors 
‘out to get 
Prescott’ 


By Colin Brown 

Chief Political Correspondent 


EX- LABOUR councillors mo- 
tivated by “personal disap- 
pointment" were last night 
blamed by party officials for the 
“vendetta" against John 
Prescott, undermining the 
Deputy Prime Minister in his 
Hull constituency. 

Mr Prescott was given the 
backing of local party officials, 
after going public about a cam- 
paign which has subjected him 
and his family to months of 
anguish. 

Mr Prescott had not named 
those he believed were involved 
in a “shadowy campaign" against 
him. But Andrew Sharp, re- 
gional secretary of the party in 
North Yorkshire, which covers 
Hull, said: “I must make it dear 
that many of the allegations 
that have been made by coun- 
cillors and former councillors 
seem to be based on little more 
than personal disappointment at 
not bdng selected as a candidate 
in council elections." 

He said the police were in- 
vestigating other reports which 
included break-ins, malicious 
telephone calls, and evidence 
that two journalists had been 
raking through Mr Prescott’s 


refuse bins at his home in Hull 
for information. 

Mr Sharp rejected allegations 
by one of the three deselected 
Hull Labour councillors, Terry 
Garaghty, that claims of cor- 
ruption had not been investi- 
gated properly by the party. 
Mr Geraghty said: “It’s just a 
smokescreen to cover up what 
has been happening in the dly. 
1 don’t think there’s a vendet- 
ta. I’ve never heard of a 
vendetta. 

“Quite honestly, when politi- 
cians stoop to this sort of ac- 
cusation they are either trying 
to cover up or they’re not liv- 
ing in the real world." 

Mr Geraghty was one of 
the three Labour councillors 
who were suspended by the par- 
ty last year and had appeals re- 
jected. They have been barred 
from standing for the party for 
the May elections. 

TT&Independentdisdosedoa. 
Monday that Mr Prescott be- 
lieved he was the target for a 
smear campaign, which includ- 
ed a raid on his refuse bins at 
his family house in Hull 

Mr Prescott yesterday said 
his family was paying “an un- 
acceptable price” for the 
vendetta being waged against 
him. 


Direct action: A policewoman buying a T-shirt from a member of a disabled pressure group in Westminster yesterday, when about 1,200 people, 
hundreds of them in wheelchairs, lobbied Parliament to voice their anger and feviove^bene%.aits ( Phonograph: An^reyy Buupman 
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Thousands still suffering at 
hands of Appalling’ CSA 


By Colin Brown 


THOUSANDS of people will 
suffer over “ unacceptable” er- 
rors by the Child Support 
Agency, a high-powered com- 
mittee of MPs protested yes- 
terday in the most hard-hitting 
criticism so far of its record. ' 

The hardship and distress 
caused by the CSA was some- 
times linked to suicide, said the 
MPs in a biting report on the 
agency. 

The spending watchdog, the 
Commons select committee on 
public accounts, calls for a one- 
off injection of money into the 
CSA to dear the backlog of 
more than 500,000 cases. 

The agency, which has a 
statutory duty to pursue absent 
parents for maintenance pay- 
ments, “appalled" MPs on the 
committee with a litany of fail- 
ures, including a backlog of 
572,000 cases, and outstanding 
debt by parents totalling £l.lbn. 

But the MPs* sharpest crit- 
icism was over the CSAs record 


of errors, which are hurting fam- 
ilies either because the de- 
mands are too high or the 
payments are too low. 

- The chftTmMn of the com- 
mittee, Tbiy MP David Davis, 
condemned the agency for “fad- 
ing the children and families it 
was designed to protect”. He 
said: “It is frankly appalling that 
errors in assessments are left 
unchecked and the process for 
new assessments is riddled with 
confusion and delay." 

The CSA told the MPS that 
39 per cent of payments were 
wrong, and its chief executive, 
Faith Boar dm an, who was 
brought in to son out the mess 
after the agency’s launch, said 
it did not have the resources to 
put all the errors right. 

The committee said: “We 
think it is important that Par- 
liament and the public should 
know that the agency have tak- 
en the decision to lei hundreds 
of thousands of incorrect as- 
sessments hang Ere until indi- 
vidual cases rise to the surface 


of attention or come up for pe- 
riodic review. Thus many thou- 
sands of people wilJ suffer 
hardship and distress at a dif- 
ficult time in their lives and the 
agency expect them to accept 
this unless and until their cas- 
es come up for review. This is 
un ac ce ptable. Individual citizens 
should not suffer because of the 
mistakes of public bodies." 

Marry MPS have been press- 
ing the Government to scrap the 
CSA and start again, as the only 
solution to the backlog of cas- 
es, but ministers so far have in- 
sisted that reform is the best 
answer. The committee's report 
will intensify the demands for 
more radical action. 


council tax everywhere we 
wouldn’t have local government, 
just administration of central 
government services," he added 
The Tbrici, true to form, 
claimed that Conservative 
councils were more careful with 
taxpayers’ money. The Tbry en- 
vironment spokesman. Sir Nor- 
man Fowler, said that the ■ 
average Conservative council 

tax in 1998-9 would be £615 for 
occupants of band D properties, 
whflethe Labour average in +* 
1997 . 9 s was already more 
than £740. 



Rug-buster 
appointed 
to head 
millennium 
task force 


By Anthony Bevins 

Political Editor 


A WOMAN engineer was yes- 
terday appointed Britain’s of- 
ficial millennium bug-buster. 

Gwynneth Flower is tn be 
full-time director of Action 
2000 , the government-spon- 
sored organisation which has 
the task of mobilising business 
to face up to the threat of the 
year 2000 computer crisis. 

Because thousands of com- 
puters. and millions of computer 
programmes, work on two-dig- 
it years, the year 2000 will be 
represented bv 00 - and many 
machines will falsely read that % 
as 1900, with unknown conse- 
quences. Some machines arc 
certain to “crash”, and there 
could be unpredictable chain- 
reactions with linked systems. 

Ms Flower told 77it’ Inde- 
pendent last night: “Our prior- 
ity is to stop the cataclysmic 
happening, but inconvenience 
is something we will all hove to 
live with, when it happens. 

“There will be a lot of prob- 
kansto sort out, even if we avert 
raajOTcrisis. The toic structure 4 

of. .He,, will, continue, even 
though a lot of the niceties may 
have gone. If your car breaks 
down, the central beating stops, 
the fax doesn’t work, that’s not 
catastrophic. But if there's no 
transport, the banks can’t re- 
lease money, food doesn’t get 
to the shops, and you can't fly 
around the place, then we have 
got problems ... 

“If we raise too much of an 
Armageddon scenario, people 
shut off their minds and become 
fatalistic and say there is noth- 
ing they can do. We have to 
strike a balance between com- 
placency on the one hand, and 
panic on the other. We have got 
to raise anxiety.” ® 

Ms Flower was until re- 
cently head of the Central Lon- 
don Tjraining and Enterprise 
Council. Aged 59, she has 
worked for BP as manager of 
communications development, 
as a director of Plessey Elec- 
tronic Systems, and as director 
of sales and marketing with 
GEC Marconi. 


Hereditary peers’ 
rights to be axed 


MINISTERIAL sources indi- 
cated the Government will go 
ahead with a constitutional re- 
form bill in the Autumn to end 
the right of hereditary peers 10 
vote and speak in the Lords. 

The Cabinet yesterday 
agreed the broad oatline of the 
Queen’s Speech for the next ses- 
sion writes CoSn Brown, Chief 
Political Correspondent 

Hie strong signal that Tony 
Blair plans to move ahead with 
stage one of the reform of the 
House of Lords before reach- 
inga deal over the second stage 
for a possible elected upper 
chamber came as moves were 
made by the Government to get 
the Tories back “on board". 
Lord Cranbome, the Tbiy 
leader in the Lords, yesterday 
disclosed he was cafled in to re- 
newed talks with the Govern- 
ment leader m the Lords, Lord 


Richard. It is a move which will 
be seen as evidence that the 
Government fears its attempts 
to reform the Lords coaid be 
blocked by Tory hereditary 
peers. 

Lord Richard said: “I am 
pleased that the Opposition 
are back on board. It is impor- 
tant that we explore vigorous- 
ly the possibility of getting a 
consensus, and these are steps 
towards doing that.” 

Lord Cranbome is also de- 
manding that the Government 
produces its two-stage plan for 
reform, before proceeding with 
legislation to remove the voting 
powers of hereditary peers. 

In a separate move, the 
Government is to give the &»t- 
tisb Pariiamentahd its executive 
a say over the distribution of 

money for good causes from the 

National Lottery in Scotland. 
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not green 

enough, 

say MPs 


By Nicholas Schoon 

En vmjpme rn Correspondent 


WHEN it comes to caring 
about the environment anH 
eco-friendly economic growth. 
Her Majesty’s TJeasmy isafl talk 
and next lo no action, MPs from 
all parties declared yesterday. 

A powerful new Commons 
committee produced a scathing 
report on the green creden tial* 
of Chancellor Gordon Brown's 
all-important department. 

It also suggests that every 
household should have a VAT- 
free fuel allowance for basic 
heating and lighting. That 
woilld help the poor, but to slop 
richer people wasting energy, 
there vrould be a higher tax rate 
on electricity and gas above this 
annual allowance. 

Tbry MP John Horain, 
chairman of the environmental 
audit committee, said: “TTiere’s 
no reality to the Treasury’s 
rhetoric. There's no evidence, 
cither in the pre-budget report, 
or in what they said to this com- 
mittee, that they have a strate- 
gy for sustainable develop- 
ment.” The committee’s 
Labour MPs were equally 
unimpressed. “You can’t just 
play Up service to the environ- 
ment,’' said Helen Brinton, the 
Labour MP for Peterborough. 

The committee's first task af- 
ter being created late last year 
was lo examine Mr Brawn's No- 
vember prc-Budget consulta- 
tion report. Its MPs wanted to 
know how the Chancellor 
would fulfil his aim of raising 
taxes on pollution and other 
environmentally harmful 
activities - "bads* - while 
cutting taxation on “goods”, 
such as employment. . . . 

Unlike ordinary Commons 
select committees, which scru- 
tinise particular departments, 
this one can summon ministers 
and officials from any depart- 
ment. This is because its job is 
to consider how actions and 
policies across the whole of 
government arc impacting on 


the environment over a Htw. 
scale of decades. 

But its first inquiry got off to 
a bad start when Dawn Pri- 
maxolo, Treasury minister, 
turned down its request to give 
evidence, pleading the pre- 
Budget convention of silence. 

It was. only after pressure 
from the Department of the En- 
vironment, Transport and the 
Regions that she agreed to ap- 
pear, and when she did she gave 
very little away. ' 

In its first report, the com- 
mittee complains that it could 
find no underlying Treasury 
strategy for judging how its 
own policies, taxation changes 
and overall economic growth 
helped or harmed the environ- 
ment. Yet no other arm of gov- 
ernment bad more impact on 
natural resources, waste and 
pollution. 

At a press conference yes- 
terday, Cynog Dafis, a Plaid 
Cymru MP and committee 
member, said: “Green taxes are 
not just an opportunity here and 
there to raise a bit of cash.” He 
envisioned them being used to 
shift the economy into con- 
suming less land, fossfl fuels, 
water, minerals and other 
natural resources. 

With just 10 short para- 
graphs devoted to the environ- 
ment, the pre-budget report was 
a big disappointment to the 
MPS. They call on Mr Brown to 
set up a green tax commission 
to advise him on eco-taxation 
- something Ms Primarolo ap- 
peared to rule out The com- 
mittee recommends that with 
each passing year the Urcasuiy 
should get a larger proportion 
of its revenues from taring pol-. 
lution and waste, and give reg- 
ular lqxtrts tilths progress. 

The committee says the 
anomaly M ‘which VAT is 
charged onhomes being reno- 
vated or converted, but not on 
newly built property, must cad. 
This would encourage urtan re- 
generation and discourage 
greenfield development- 


Diana’s death 
boosts money 
for charities 


By Kate Wrtson-Smyth 

THE death of Diana, Princess 
uf Wales, sparked an massive in- 
crease in the amount of mon- 
ey given to charity, it emerged 
yesterday. 

As trustees of the memorial 
fund moved to quell criticism of 
the way the first round of grants 
have been distributed, some 
charities said that her death had 
raised awareness of the impor- 
tance of donating money. 

Vicki Pulman, of the Char- 
ities .Aid Foundation, said that 
although a few organisations 
had lost out as millions of 
pounds flooded into the Diana, 
Princess of Wales Memorial 
Fund, many others had bene- 
fited. . 

“In the months after her 
dealh then: was a massive in- 
crease in the amount of mon- 
ey given to charity,” she said. 

“It stimulated a lot of peo- 
ple who bad not previously do- 
nated money and it was given 
lo all kinds of chanties. 

Many organisations who 

»« nwer m-MKialal yilh Ihc 
Princess said they had benefit- 
ed after her dealh. 

Save the Chfldren, whose pa- 
tron is the Princes* RoyaU said 
they had received a large num- 
ber of donations in memory ot 
Diana. 


Joanne Bailey, a spokes- 
woman for the organisation, 
said: “There wasa new kind of 
understanding of why it was im- 
portant to give to charity and we 
were very gratified by that.” 
Olive Gearing, of Oxfam, 
said that in the months after 
Diana's death, many people 
had made spontaneous dona- 
tions in her name. 

“Our shop staff reported 
that a lot of money was given 
to us in recognition of the fact 

that we do the type of work that 
she supported,” she said. 

The trustees of the memo- 
rial fund said yesterday that it 
would become a vital source of 
charitable donations. They have 
been criticised for allocating 
£8m to eight causes while 95 
other charities will share £5m. 

• But Vivienne Parry, one of 
the trustees, said: “There will 
be so many grant announce- 
ments that in the end people 
will take no notice, even though 

some of them will be for large 
sums of money," she said. 

“The Diana, Princess of 
Whies Memorial Fund wfll be- 
come part and parcel of every- 
day life in Britain.” 

Most of the charities who 
will receive a share of the £5m, 
including Bamados and Help 
The Aged, said yesterday that 
it was an unexpected bonus. 
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Body-builder killed 
by cocaine overdose 


Joanne Amies- Winter with her husband Stephen. She was found dead after taking an overdose of cocaine 


BRITAIN'S strongest woman 
died after taking a overdose of 
cocaine, an inquest heard 
yesterday. 

Joanne Amies-Winter, 23, 
was found dead by her husband 
Stephen, cm 23 February on the 
li ving -room floor at a house in 
Newbury, Berkshire, where the 
couple had been staying with 
friends. 

The West Berkshire Coro- 
ner, Charles HoDe. who record- 
ed a verdict of accidental death 
at Newbury Coroner’s Court, 
said: “The messa^ is quite dear 
— hard drugs can and do kill.” 

The bearing was told that 
scientific tests had revealed 
that Mrs Amies-Winter had 
taken as much as two grams of 
cocaine - a fatal dose- in the 
hours before her death. 

A post-mortem examina- 
tion showed that the champion 
body-builder was a regular 
drug-taker. As well as the co- 
caine, a small trace of Prozac 
and larger quantities of 


ephedrine, a stimulant, and 
Nubain, an analgesic, were 
also found in her body. 

Bom in Hereford, where she 
still lived, Mrs Amies-Winter 
became a triathlete at the age 
of 14 and went on to represent 
Britain in the European and 
world champiooships. 

She also achieved aedaim as 
a body-builder m national and 
international competitions and 
was Britain’s strongest woman. 

Mr Amies-Winter, also a top 
European strongman, told the 
bearing that he had once seen 
his wife injecting cocaine. 

He said: “Jo liked to tiv all 
manner of things and she could 
not really be advised not to un- 
til She had done it herself. That 
was one of her problems.’’ 

Mr Amies-Winter told the 
hearing that Mrs Amies-Win- 
ter, a residential care worker, 
had recently been taken to 
hospital suffering severe pain. 
She had also suffered from 
pleurisy and bronchitis. 
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Bravo HLX 

• Remote control central locking 
and alarm. 

• Power steering. • ABS. 

• Electric sunroof and mirrors. 

• 6 speaker radio-cassette. 

• Heated seats. 

• Bravo range from £10,899. 

fiat bravo 

-A- .-An Q4T1WM HXT aftAVfl u Htxxr £ I4.-432.I3 tfrlTHEROftP (WITH METAUJC fWNTl ffWCE I SOUQS £630 FOR DBJVERYTO OSAtBt. PLATES. WT AND 1 2 MONTHS ROADR*® UC&KEANDS CORRECT ATRMEOF 

GOING TO PRE SS OFFER B'DS OX FNANCE OFFER REQUIRES A MR'fi'IUM DEPOSIT OF 20& WA1ABLE TO ANYONE AGED IB AND CWBl SUBJECT TO STATUS. THIS OffER CANNOT BE USED N 

JqNJUNCTONVVITH ANT OTHER oral A GUARANIS ANOOR rOEmnr MAT BE REQI*EDi wwnw QUOTATIONS ,#MAiL«£ONREQUeCTmCWFI*r ADTOJWIANCIALSBWKSUMI^ 


Finance 

Example* 

Bravo 1.4S 

Bravo JL6 HLX 
(Metallic) 

Cnah Price* 

fil0.89S.9O 

£14.432.13 

Deposit 

E2. 186.90 

£2.876,13 

Deposit % 

20% 

20* 

Amount Financed 

S8.712.00 

£11.556.00 

36 Monthly 
Repayment* 

8242,00 

£321.00 

Ibtal Amount 
Payable 

£10,898.90 

514.432.13 

APR % 

0.0* 

0.0* 


This’ll put a smile on your face. You can buy 
a stunning Fiat Bravo for a mere 20% deposit. 
What Gar? Magazine agrees and boasts 
“There isn’t a more stylish car in the class! 1 

Gall 0800 71 7000, http://www.fiat.co.iik 
or visit your local Fiat dealer for more 
information. 
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Albanians 
get ready 
for a war 
they dread 


By Andrew Gumbel 

in Pnstna 


THIS IS the moment the Al- 
taians of Kosovo have been 
dreading. For years they have 
been told that war with the 
Serbs was just around the cor- 
ner. and that they were going to 
lie the next Croatia or Bosnia. 
Now. zero hour has arrived. 

For the past week, as Serb 
paramilitary police forces have 
blasted their way into Albanian 
villages and killed dozens of 
mcnT women and children on the 
pretext of Dashing out terrorists, 
the telephones to Kosovo's cap- 
ital Pristina and other towns in 
the province have been jammed 
with rails from relatives abroad, 
not just expressing concern but 
offering money and. if necessary, 
lighting men. 

Most of these conversations 
take place late at night, because 
the phone lines are too poor dur- 
ing the day. Nobody, it seems, 
minds being called at 3am - 
many’ are too anxious to sleep 
properly and are sitting up with 
relatives and friends drinking 
raki and trying to imagine what 
their lives will be like if they are 
caught up in a full-scale conflict 

“Several friends have called 
in the past few days saying, Tm 
ready. My bag is packed and sit- 


ting in the hallway. HI just wait 
fbryou to give me the signal and 
fll be on my way to fight for 
Kosovo’,'’ said a 20-year-old so- 
ciology student who preferred 
not to be identified. 

After the first killings, in the 
village of Likoshane, families all 
over Kosovo rushed to buy up 
staple foods, detagents, medical 
supplies and fueL The panic-buy- 
ing did not last long, but it gen- 
erated endless conversations 
about the practicalities of war. 

“I came home and saw this 
huge pile of soap, antiseptic 
cream, disinfectant and aspirin 
and I thought, ‘Didn’t anyone 
think of buying some anti-de- 
pressants?’,'’ the student said. 
“My father got mad at my moth- 
er because she had bought pack- 
ets and packets of macaroni and 
be said, “How on earth are we go- 
ing to cook macaroni if there is 
□o electricity to boil the water?' 
We figured out die best method 
would be to soak the macaroni 
in cold water overnight and then 
we could eat it for breakfast” 

Kosovo has been on a slow- 
burning fuse since at least as far 
back as 1987, when the current 
President of Yugoslavia, Slo- 
bodan Milosevic, galvanised 
Serb nationalism by hailing the 
province as the cradle of the 
Serb nation and vowed to - gjve 



Life in conflict: An Albanian man queuing to identify the bodies of relatives yesterday in Srbica, 25 mBes west of Pristina. Photograph: Srdfan Ilic/AP 


it back" to the Serbs who lived 
there in a minority of less than 
lOpercenL Bra years later, with 
Mr Milosevic installed as Ser- 
bian President, Kosovo lost its 
autonomy and the local Al- 
banian leaders were replaced by 
Serbs in charge of a large, re- 
pressive police force. 

“All my life I have been 
brought up to expect a war," the 
sociology student said. "We 
thought we would be the first 
ones, and we were really sur- 
prised when the fighting start- 


ed in Croatia and Bosnia in- 
stead. People would go around 
talking in very specific terms: 
*1116 war will start in Septem- 
ber’, or The war win start in six 
weeks’” 

Some years ago, Serbs and 
Albanians went to school to- 
gether and had little trouble 
forming friendships. But after 
more than seven years in which 
the Albanians have boycotted . 
the Serbian state and set up 
their own parallel institutions, 
the word “Serb” has become 


synonymous with “enemy”. 
Nearly all adult Albanians can 
speak Serbian, but a new gen- 
eration of Kosovo Albanian 
children who have never at- 
tended state school is now 
growing up resolutely mono- 
lingual. Since few Serbian fam- 
ilies speak any Albanian, die 
two sides are literally losing the 
ability to speak to each other. 

Young Albanians are forev- 
er under the watchful eye of the 
Serb thugs '"fro lurk on street 
comers. Demonstrations are 


broken up with force, and if the 
participants are not beaten with 
police batons they are often at- 
tacked on their way home. And 
yet, few outside the combat 
zone, in the rural Drenica region, 
west of Pristina, are taking the 
opportunity to flee abroadbe- 
fbre a conflict erupts; if anything^ 
the teas of thousands of Koso- 
vo Albanians firing in Wssteirn 
Europe and beyond are consid- 
ering coining home to their 
families in their hour dinted. 

“I spent three yearsjn Lon- 


don and maybe it was a mistake 

to come back,” said Bajram, 29, 
a musician and medical student. 
“But if I left again, who would 
look after my father and the nest 
of my family? Our family is our 
life." 

By unfortunate coincidence, 
the sociology student had just 
received avisa to Paris when the 
fi ghting started. “My mother 
urged me to go and stay out of 
Kosovo. But how am I sup- 
posed to go to Paris when this 
is happening?” 


Israelis kill 3 
in West Bank 

Israeli soldiers fired on an 
Arab-owned, van at a West 
Bank roadWock, killing three 
Palestinian passengers and 
wounding four. An Israeli sol- 
dier was injured after what 
the army said was an at- 
tempt by the van to ram the 
roadblock. Palestinians said 

it veered off the road because 

of mechanical problems. 
Protests erupted in Hebron, 
where youths stoned Israeli 
soldiers. — Tarkoumajh 

Close call 

India's President KR Naraya- 
nan took the first step to- 
wards appointing a prime 
minis ter when he met Atal 
Behari Vhjpayee, leader of 
the Hindu Nationalist BJP. 
Recalling Mr Vbj payee's ear- 
lier stint in 1996, when he was 
brought down after 13 days, 
Mr Narayanan asked him to 
persuade him he will be able 
to form a stable government 
If the Telugu Dcsam Party, 
which won 12 seats, abstains 
from taking sides in a confi- 
dence vote, Mr Vajpayee will 
survive with a majority of one. 
— Peter Pophom, New Defa 

Selling seal 

Canada's seal hunters are 
p unching a slick marketing 
campaign touting such prod- 
ucts as seal pepperoni and 
curc-almost-onything seal-oil 
pills. It’s a new tactic for the 
sealers, who face a high-deci- 
bel trans-Atlantic protest 
campaign as the seal-hunting 
season moves into full swing 
over the next few weeks. 
Samples of seal sausage and 
seal pepperoni are being of- 
fered at food fairs across 
Canada. 

— AP. St John’s, Newfoundland 


Grieving relatives refuse to allow the truth to be buried Sex-case first 


SRBICA (AP) - The Kosovo Alba- 
nians filed past 4-9 bodies, some 
charred or badly burned, trying to 
identify relatives who perished in last 
week's police crackdoiwn in southern 
Yugoslavia's restive province. 

At least three corpses were of 
young children; more than a dozen 
were women. Some were miss ing 
limbs, apparently lost in explosions. 


A few were charred beyond recogni- 
tion. The Serbian police still kept 
watch. A troop carrier was parked SO 
yards away, its gun pointed at the 
crowd of SO mourners, mostly men. 
Police blocked main roads all around, 
forcing mourners to come on moun- 
tain paths, by foot or tractor, to the 
deserted town of Srbica, 25 miles west 
of Pristina, Kosovo's capital. 


The ethnic Albanians refused to 
collect the bodies, insisting on autopsy 
by internationally appointed experts. 
They say the Serbs want to covex up 
atrocities by swiftly burying the dead 
The Serb sources deny it, saying 
the bodies are decomposing. On 
Tuesday, Serbian police threatened to' 
bury the dead in a mass grave if the 
corpses are not collected But it was 


not dear if they would cany out that 
threat. 

In Pristina, Robert Gelbard, the 
American envoy to the Balkans, ar- 
rived on the elusive quest for a diplo- 
matic solution to the latest Balkan 
violence. Mr Gelbard met the leader 
of the yn ai 'n ethnic Albanian parly, 
Ibrahim Rugova, who advocates a 
peaceful struggle for Kosovo’s inde- 


pendence from Serbia. Mr Gelbard 
on Monday met Yugoslav President 
Slobodan Milosevic, who in a state- 
ment from his office insisted that 
Kosovo's problems could be solved 
only in Serbia. 

Adem Demad, a Kosovo Alban- 
ian leader who spent decades in Ser- 
bian jails, said the outside world’s 
reason to the events in Kosovo was 


too weak to force Mr Milosevic into 
chang in g his stance. “Milosevic has 
declared war to. Albanians,” Mr 
Demad said ‘Albanian resistance will 
not cease." 

•- Serbs have brushed aside foreign 
' criticism, saying they were cracking 
down on a shadowy separatist Atme^ 
force called the Kosovo Liberation 
Army. 


In reportedly the first work- 
place sexual harassment con- 
viction in Greece, a court 
gave Dimitris Asimakopou- 
los, a supermarket boss, a 
suspended 10-month prison 
term for fondling a 23-year- 
old female employee. She 
was fired one week after be- 
ginning legal proceedings. 
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We all need a break sometime. 




With a Royal Bank Flexible Choice Mortgage you can: 
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Voters’ Europhobia 
threatens to topple 
Denmark’s leader 


China’s leaders put 
one of their own on 
trial for corruption 


By Imre Karacs 

The economy is booming un- 
employment has been nearly 
halved in the past five years, yet 
voters feeling insecure about 
their future in Europe are 
threatening to turf their wood- 
en Prime Minister out of office. 

Sounds familiar? Mb ahead 
of today’s election in Denmark 
say Prime Minister Pool Nyrup 
Rasmussen is heading for de- 
feat If be is ousted after a cam- 
paign in which the country’s 
semi-detached status in the EU 
was an important issue, the 
cause of European integration 
may suffer a blow. 

Mr Rasmussen persuaded 
Danes in 1993 to approve a wa- 
tered-down version of the 
Maastricht Treaty,, following 
the ddbfide of the first refer- 
endum. Now opt-outs won by 
Denmark, including the right to 
shun monetary union, are being 
undermined by his opponent 
UHe EHemann- Jensen, leader 
of the liberal Party and the 
choice of a putative right-of-cen- 
tre coalition, wants to opt back 
imTbepofojsedklavictoiyfbr 
his alliance. 

Eurocrats should not re- 
joioe yet, as the derision over the 
country’s place in Europe rests 
with the electorate, vrho will re- 
turn to the ballot box in two 



Rasmussen: Successful, but 
looks set to be ousted 

months to ratify Maastricht II: 
the Amsterdam Treaty. Instead 
of bringing Copenhagen closer 
to Brussels, as Mr EQemann- 
Jensen hopes. May’s referen- 
dum could wreak havoc in 
Europe once again. The Heaty 
must be ratified by all 15 mem- 
ber-states. Without a Danish 
“yes”, it is back to the drawing 
board. 

• The irony of the situation is 
that there was no need to make 
Europe an issue in the election. 
Voters found Mr Rasmussen’s 
mild Euro-scepticism reassur- 
ing, and were almost certain to 
sign for the new treaty. Bnt in 
the event of his demise, fears 
about a European super-state 
may provoke a stampede into 
the rejectionist camp. 


By Teresa Poole 

in Faking 

THE top echelon of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party has fi- 
nally decided to put one of its 
own in the dock for corruption. 
The long-awaited trial of Chen 
Xitong, the disgraced former 
Peking party chief and Politburo 
member, will take place soon, 
it was announced yesterday. 

The Supreme Court Procu- 
rator, General Zhang Siqing, 

I yesterday told the National 
i People’s Congress (NPC) that 
Mr Chen, 67, would be chai&sd 
with embezzlement and dere- 
liction of duty. 

Mr Chen was sacked as 

Peking party secretary in April 
1995 after Wang Baosen, a 
vice-mayor of Peking, shot him- 
self rather than face corruption 
charges. 

Subsequent reports said that 
183 billion yuan (£13 billion) 
had been embezzled from 
Peking’s funds during Mr 
Chen’s tenure, implicating n ring 
of corrupt officials. 

Mr ’Wfeng and Mr Chen were 
said to have had a string of vil- 
las and apartments for their rel- 
atives and mistresses. Mr Chen 
disappeared from view after 
April 1995, but was not thrown 
out of the party until last au- 
tumn. 


His is a test case for whether 
the highest ranking officials 
must also clean up their acL 
During recent anti-crime crack- 
downs, lesser mortals were 
swiftly executed for financial 
crimes such as VAT receipt 
fraud. Mr Chen’s son has al- 
ready been sentenced to 12 
years in jail for corruption. 

Sadly, the trial is certain to 
be held behind closed doors, 
with only a sanitised version ap- 
pearing in the official media. 

Although his crimes are wed 
above the necessary threshold, 
Chen is very unlikely to receive 
the death sentence. Any jail 
term would probably be served 
under house arrest 

Corruption is a way of life in 
China. Mr Zhang said Chinese 
prosecutors investigated 
387352 cases of corruption, 
bribery, embezzlement and 
dereliction of duly between 
1993 and 1997. The cases pre- 
vented direct economic losses 
of 22.92 billion yuan (£1.7 bil- 
lion), but only represent the tip 
of the iceberg. 

Meanwhile, the deputies to 
the NPC yesterday gave over- 
whelming support to a plan to 
halve the number of central gov- 
ernment civil servants, with 
2*814 delegates voting for the 
measure, 12 against, and 33 ab- 
staining. 


Fugitive’s brother cuts off hand in protest 
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By David Usborae 

in New York 

A MONTH-LONG manhun t in 
the mountains of western North 
Carolina for the suspect in the 
bombing of an Alabama abor- 
tion clinic has provoked an un- 
usual pretest from the fugitive’s 
brother. He has sawn off one of 
his hands. 

The FBI confirmed yester- 
day that Daniel Rudolph 
maimed himself at his home in 
Charleston on Monday. He 




videotaped himself amputat- 
ing the hand with an electric cir- 
cular saw and then sent the tape 
totheFBL 

The grisly act was being 

seen as an appeal to the FBI to 

end its search for the brother, 
Eric Rudolph, believed to be 
hiding deep in the mountains. 
A $100,000 reward is on offer 
forinfomBtion leading to his ar- 
rest 

Police have been hunting for 
Rudolph since charging him 
with the 29 January attac k in 


Birmingham, Alabama. One 
off-duty policeman was killed 
and a nurse was seriously in- 
jured in the blast at Binniqg- 
hanfs New Wbman All Wbmen 
Clinic. The device used in the 
attack was a home-made nail 
bomb hidden in nplant poLThe 
FBI has also been searching for 
evidence linking Rudolph, 31 , 
to the Centennial Park explo! 
sion at the 1996 Olympic 
Games in Atlanta: 

An FBI spokesman i Q 
Charleston expressed .regret 


over the self-mutilation. Sur- 
geots in Atlanta were struggling 
yesterday to re -attach Mr 
Rudolph’s- hand. Neighbours 
in Chariesaw^ described medical 
emeigpify^rsouitel arriving ai 
his homeffld searching on the 
ground f&the missing limb. 

FBI tipiaate voiced hope 
that the fife"® would be cap- 
tured bygpy at the latest 

In thpieantiine, the man- 
hunt vwpestended- into the 
rmmnlatmpQkey Mountain Na- 
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Nation rejoices 

as Sierra Leone 
leader returns 


?^n P ^ Sn:>ENTof Sie ™ 

Leont. Ahmad Tejan Kabbah, 
ended nine months of exfle 
yesterday when he returned to 
Freetown to a hero's welcome. 

Several West African heads 
of state, ,nciudii| g Nigeria's 
dictator Sam Abacha, flew to 
Sieira Leone to cetefcaate the re- 
installation of Mr Kabbah who 
was elected president in 1996 
but fled to Guinea last May fol- 
lowing a coup by junior military 
officers. 

Tens of thousands of people 

lined the roads from Hastings 
airport to the National Stadium 
to cheer the presidential mo- 
torcade as it passed. Many had 
been celebrating at street par- 
ties late into the previous night, 
as police and Nigerian peace- 
keepers for once turned a blind 
eye to the midnight curfew. 

Ac tVu » Mnvunuu. f ,L . 


crowds chanted in support of 
democracy and in praise of the 
Nigerian-led West African 



President Kabbah: ‘People 
have suffered for too long* 

peacekeeping force. Ecomog, 
which drove Major Johnny Paul 
Koroma's junta from Freetown 
last month. 

Condemned by the interna- 
tional community and isolated 
by sanctions, Koroma’s army 
and its allies in the Revolu- 
tionary United Front guerrilla 
movement had devastated the 
country in a campaign of loot- 
ing, rape, arson and murder. 

“We arc very happy to see 
him {Kabbah} hack." said Mo- 
hammed Kargbo, the chairman 
of the student group. “All along 
we have been working under 
cover for democracy. This is not 


Ed O’Loughlin in ... 

Freetown witnesses 
a triumphant 
homecoming 

a day for politics but far all the 
people of Sierra Leone. At last 
we are free of these bandits." 

“The people of Sierra Leone 
have suffered for too long,” Mr 
Kabbah told the tens of thou- 
sands packed into the Nation- 
al Stadium. He promised to do 
everything in his power to re- 
construct the country’s infra- 
structure and eco nom y, . 

General Abacha, who is ex- 
pected to resign from the army 
to offer hhnsetf as a r faiftan r»n- 
didaie in presidential elections 
later this year, attended the cer- 
emony in civilian clothes. He 
was cheered wikfiy by the crowd 
both as chai rman of the Eco- 
nomic Community of West j 
African States and as the man 
who ordered Nigeria’s troops to 
drive Koroma from power. Few 
ordinary Sierra Leoneans seem 
worried about the irony of be- 
ing saved from military rule by 
a military ruler. 

Having reinstalled himself in 
State House, Mr Kabbah now 
faces the task of rebuilding a 
country shattered by nine 
momlp under Koroma’s Armed 
Forces Ruling Council, seven 
years of ciril war and decades 
of misrule and corruption. The 
army, which joined the RUF in 
effectively malting war on its 
own people, no longer exists 
while the police force, already 
notorious for corruption, 1ms 
been further tainted by the fail- 
ure of most of its members to 
resist the coup. 

The economy, previously 
dependent on the export of 
aluminium, titanium diooride 
(rutile) and diamonds, has been 
crippled fay the war and many 
displaced peasants have been 
unable to plant crops. One of 
the world's poorest countries. 
Sierra Leone has the world's 
lowest average life expectancy 
at 42 years. 


According to one of Mr 
. Kabbah's dose aides, Julius 
Spencer, the government will 
baye to rely on foreign aid un- 
til the economy begins to gen- 
erate income again. He believed 
the president would sexfce the 
opp ortun ity to introduce radi- 
cal changes. 

“I know the structure of 
government is going to be re- 
formed drastically,” be said. 
"His attitude to corruption is go- 
ing to be more aggressive.” 
One of the first and most cru- 
cial tasks facing the president is 
to dedde how to deal with jun- 
ta members and collaborators. 
It is Hkeiythat the major figures 
will be tried for treason, which 
carries the death penalty. 




Rocking the world: The Rolling Stones Keith Richards, Mkk J agger, Ronnie Wood and Charlie Watts in Tokyo, where today they will kick off 
the Japanese leg of their highly-praised ‘Bridges to Babylon' tour Photograph: Sayuii InoueJ Reuters 
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Nigerians outshine 
the British brass 


TIME was when the vial of a 
British High Commissioner to a 
town in Sierra Leone was a ma- 
jor occasion, but this weekend in 
Makeni, Peter Penfold was up- 
staged by the top brass from 
West .Africa's new dominant 
power, writes Ed OTjo ugh l in . 

Haring flowh into Makeni 
with a humanitarian assess- 
ment team. Mr Penfold found 
his trip coincided with a visit by 
the Nigcriun military comman- 
der who, under the banner of 
che Ecomog West African 
peace-keeping force, had just 
liberated most of northern Sier- 
ra Leone from Major Johhny 
ftiul Koroma's junta. 

Quietly waiting at the town's 
main crossroads, the British 
team saw the Nigerian officers 
arrive to the cheers of an en- 
thusiastic crowd, who surged 
forward to greet Ecomog com- 
mander Major General Timo- 
thv Shelpidi- 

' Clutching their swagger 
canes and shooting slicks, the 
Nigerians seemed for a moment 


to be parodying the colonial-era 
British officers from whose 
African regiments their own 
army had grown. But when 
General Shelpidi told the crowd 
about the deposed president 
Ahmad Tfcjan Kabbah's sched- 
uled return to Freetown today, 
he spoke Krio, the local creole, 
and the crowd loved it. 

Pushed to the front by the 
Nigerians, Her Majesty's rep- 
resentative in Freetown was 

rewarded with a polite but brief 

cheer. But by the time the lo- 
cal paramount chie& Baisebore 
Kasangna n, invited him to 
speak, the Nigerians had already 
left It may not have been a. de- 
liberate snub, but it made dear 
that Britain is no Imager the ma- 
jor foreign power in Sierra 
Leone. 

This despite the fact that the 
British had come to Makeni 
bearing gifts. The High Com- 

m fodn n and Ministry of Defence 
have spent the past week busy- 
ing themselves about an array 
of human itarian missions. 
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Suharto safe as 
Indonesia edges 
towards collapse 


By Richard Uoyd Parry 

m Jakarta 

EXACTLY 32 years ago this 
morning, Indonesia - like the 
Indonesia of 1998 — was in an 
alarming state. Like today, the 
economy was in turmoil and 
prices were rising. In Jakarta, 
the police and soldiers were on 
the streets, and thousands of 
students were demonstrating 
against the government. 

After meeting his cabinet on 
11 March 1966, the then Pres- 
ident Sukarno could resist no 
longer following veiled threats 
of a military coup, he handed 
over leadership to a young Ja- 
vanese general named Suharto. 

Thirty-two years later, In- 
donesia's generals, business- 
men and dvil servants have 
met to consider the future of 
their leadership once again. 
Their economy is dose to col- 
lapse, and in Jakarta yesterday 
at least 10 people were arrest- 
ed in one of dozens of protests 
held in dries throughout the 
country. Bm there is one big dif- 
ference from the events of 30 
years ago. Today, 11 March 
1998, after his unanimous re-, 
election yesterday by the Peo- 
ple's Consultative Assembly 
(MPR), Suharto will be sworn 
in for his seventh consecutive 
term as President of Indonesia. 

It is a measure of his skQl 
that, even with his economy col- 
lapsing, Suharto is still the only 
credible candidate for the lead- 
ership of the world's fourth 
biggest nation. 

Part of the eaqrianation is ob- 
vious. The MPR is a parody of 
a democratic body. Sk hunched 
of its 1,000 members are ap- 
pointed directly by the govern- 
ment, and 400 are members of 
a parliament, chosen in rigged 


ejections. Ten are me mb ers of tbs 

President’s family. Suharto was 
the only candidate, and the MPR 
held no vote and no debate. At 
10am yesterday, the assembly re- 
sounded with shouts of “I agree, 
I agree!”. Thus was the matter 
settled for another five years. 

“Suharto is the government, 
and he is as firmly in control 
now as he has ever been," a 
Western diplomat in Jakarta 
said. “Within the government he 
is all powerful - the machine op- 
erates at his command,' 1 When 
President Suharto disappeared 
horn public view for a fortnight 
in December, according to 



No change: ‘Suharto is the 
government* 

diplomats, the government 
erased to function. 

“Insulting the president” is a 
serious crime, and the enforce- 
ment of this and other laws 
against “subversion’' have pre- 
vented the development of any 
institutions from which alterna- 
tives to Suharto might emerge. 

The media is under strong 
pressure to conform. The cur- 
rent affaire magazine D&R is be- 
ing investigated by the police for 
defaming the President. Its 
crime was to put on its cover an 
image of Suharto as the King of 


Spades. When an executive of 
D&R was asked why it had 
done this; he said: “No matter 
how many times we turn the 
cards, President Suharto will still 
be elected.” The editor could 
face several years in prison. 

The courts are seen as col- 
luding with the government. 
And Islam, Indonesia's major- 
ity religion, is divided between 
several organisations which 
President Suharto has played off 
against one another. Even the 
two legal opposition parties 
are virtually run by the gov- 
ernment. When Megawati 
Sukarnoputri, the only other 
person in the country with a per- 
sonal following to match Suhar- 
to's, became too popular for the 
President’s liking , she was 
thrown out of the leadership of 
the Indonesian Democratic Par- 
ty at the government's behest. 

Only the armed forces have 
the strength to offer a potential 
challenge. But Suharto’s control 
over the appointments of senior 
officers is absolute. 

At 76, Suharto has already 
bad heart surgery and several 
unexplained periods of illness. 
There is the spectre of civil 
unrest, and the question of 
whether the anny and police can 
stop sporadic riots over food 
prices from coalescing with the 
political protests organised by 
students and intellectuals. The 
army may be more divided than 
it appears. But in the absence 
ofa popular uprising or a mil- 
itary coup, Suharto may see out 
his next five-year term, in spite 
of the growing poverty and 
instability of Indonesia. 

the moment the riots and 
protests are isolated,” one for- 
eign observer in Jakarta said. ‘As 
for the military, why would they 
want to take over this mess?” 




General disappointment: The former dictator Augusto Pinochet weephyg yesterday in Santiago as he 
formally handed over control of ChUek army to Genera/ Rkardo fzurfeta Photograph: Reuters 


Chiles old 
dictator weeps 
on leaving 
the army 


SANTIAGO (AP) — General August© 
Pinochet stepped down yesterday as cotn- 
manderofChSe's array with tears in his qes, 

: endinga 65-yearonIitwy career that turned 

him into one erf Latm America's longest-last- 
ing dictators. 

“Rtheriand of mine. I’ve been your sol- 
dier and that makes me happy,” Pinochet 
said, his voice breaking with emotion dur- 
ing hrs farewell speech. He made no refer- 
ence to the controversial post he was 
expected to rake as senaior for life. 

The ceremony, in which General Ricar- 
do Izurieta replaces Pinochet, began with 
some tension after President Eduardo Frei 
was booed by relatives of military men in the 
crowd. Some chanted “Pinochet, Pinochet”. 

Pinochet, 82, was honoured by a parade 

at the Military Academy by 3,000 soldiers 
and 2,000 guests led by President Frei. 

Although General Pinochet delivered a 
mostly military speech, be did refer to the 
bloody coup of 1973 in which he toppled 
President Salvador Allende. The military had 
been forced to act because the nation “was 
in the brink of setf destruction,” he said. But, 
he added, "I do not want to look back, be- 
cause that anchors the country in the past”. 

When General Pinocbet went to the pres- 
idential palace on Monday night for a for- 
mal farewell, police had to use water 
camion to scatter a small group of demon- 
strators protesting at his senate plans. 

The dash reflected the growing opposi- 
tion to Pinochet assuming a senate seat, a 
position he receives as former president un- 
der the constitution, he himself wrote. His 
constitution also made him commander of 
JhemQitaiy after he stepped down from the 
presidency in 1990. 

Protests were expected to continue to- 
day, when General Pinocbet is sworn in to 
Congress. Pinochet's critics say a man who 
shut down Congress and persecuted law- 
makers has no place in the legislature. 

Gen Pinochet's regime was accused of 
massive human-rights abuses, including 
more than 3,000 political ladings, accord- 
ing to official figures. Some lawmakers 
planned to begin impeachment proceedings 
against Pinochet. But their effort appears 
doomed as the right-wing opposition, which 
holds a majority In the Senate, has made 
dear It will oppose it 
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The Bruce Lee of drama 



Left, the French 

playwright . 
Bernard-Marie 
fCoftes. Right, 
Zubin Vhiia and 
Diana Kent in the 
RSC production 
of his language 
machine’ play, 
‘Roberto Zucco’ 
Main photograph: 
Neil Ubbert 


Words were like weapons in the hands of Bernard-Marie 
Koltes. No wonder, says Jeffrey Wainwright, the French 
dramatist's latest translator, it’s taken almost 10 years since 
his death from Aids for his work to be grappled in English 





£ 


THE STREET is not particu- 
larly mean but this figure you've 
noticed ahead doesn’t look like 
somebody you'd want to meet 
You quicken, or slow, or veer, as 
imperceptibly as possible, to en- 
suni your lines don’t intersect. In 
this geometry is a tangle of 
anxieties; you will be asked for 
money, robbed, assaulted, raped, 
murdered, sold to, preached at, 
talked to. It happens. 

This, the familiar fear of co- 
incidence, is the simple starting- 
point for the French writer 
Bernard-Marie Kolt&s's re- 
markable play from 1987, In the 
Solitude of the Cotton Fields, 
which opens at the Citizens 
Theatre in Glasgow next week. 
Here the two characters do in- 
tersect. each claiming that the 
encounter is wfiled by the oth- 
er’s desire or design, and 
whether what occupies the next 
90 minutes is, as its first direc- 
tor Patrice Chdreau said, a de- 
bate between 18th-century 
philosaphes or the entry of the 
clowns, the sense of incipient 
violence squats in the viscera 


throughout fris a verbal pavane 
that could at any moment be- 
come a knife fight. 

Of course, ifyod were Bruce 
Lee - one of Kolfes’s heroes - 
the situation would be straight- 
forwardly resolved: you could 
walk anywhere without break- 
ing stride. Roltds once wrote a 
study of Lee’s film The Last 
Dragon: one section is called “Le 
kung-fu ec Jes mots", and it is 
easy to see how he understands 
wordsas weapons, and especially 
how he sees a parallel between 
the ritual formulations of high- 
ly structured rhetorical ex- 
changes and the movements of 
mart ini art. It was this highly 

wrought vrabal formality -so ap- 
parently incongruous in the 
garbage-strewn underpass world 
where the characters Koltes 
cafls simply The Dealer and The 
Cheat meet - that first drew me 
to translate the wort - 

As Lbris Pasqual, former di- 
rector of the TMfitre cTEurope 
in Paris, has said, Kokis’s lan- 
guage contains ‘‘an architecture 
of the emotions articulated in a 


. musical way". The long speech- 
es which the characters ex- 
change have the combative wit 
in which nnrtiTng is wifcwri tin 
w eakness umrobed, charaptf-r - 
istic of Diderot’s dialogues 
Rameau's Nephew arid Jacques 
the Fatalist. They are intricate 
syntactical structures, ruthless- 
ly acute in their logical pro- 
gression, but, wnh the reiteration 
of key words and images, mes- 
merically rhythmical. The piece 
is a dud cast as a deal, for 
Koltes’s underlying impfication 
htfnf » co mm e r c ial famtafHn n 
with its potential for apkritation 
'and fern of humiliation, is a con- 
temporary paradigm for human 
relationships. 

AS THE Dealer and the CBcnj t . 
fence guardedly around the 
undefined but erotkased m atter 
of what is being offered and 
what is wanted, they do touch 
foe usual expectancies of what 
might bond them — fraternity, 
mothers, childhood rccollec- 
tion - but none connect "By to 
reach out to me,” says the 


Client, “you won’t touch me... 
There is no love, there is no 
love." All they seem to have in 
common is their absorption in 
the parabolas inscribed by each 
other’s speeches. 

Diderot and Bruce Lee; 
Bernard-Marie Kolfoswas ob- 
viously a writer of eclectic in- 
terests. He also translated The 


Kdtfes’s last play, Roberto Zuc- 
co, currently part of the RSC’s 
Stratford rep (in an excellent 
staging by James Macdonald 
and a deeply thought translation 
by Martin Crimp), as the sec- 
ond major presentation of his 
work in this country; and there’s 
more to come: a BBC radio pro- 
duction of Solitude next March; 


‘Try to reach out to me/ says the 

Client, you won't touch me ... 

There is no love, there is no love' 


Winter’s Tale . while Hamlet was 
a figure of recurrent interest for 
him. Now, nearly lOyearsafter 
his death from Aids in 1989, at 
the age of 41, the English-lan- 
guage theatre is starting to take 
a sustained interest in a play- 
wright long regarded as a ma- 
jor force on the Continent. 

Philip Prowse’s Glasgow 
Solitude wiD next week join 


Key Wfesr in Dublm sometime 
soon. Yet Zucco ajone had 17 
separate productions in Ger- 
many in the five years follow- 
ing its 1990 Berlin premiere. 

Kolt&s himself was a restless 
traveSfep, spending long periods 
in West Africa, Latin America 
and New York. His mobility is 
reflected in work that constantly 
migrates from setting to setting 


and style to style - from foe con- 
fined unity of Solitude, for ex- 
ample, to the action-movie 
parexfy that is one aspect of Zur- 
co- There's a productive tension, 
too, between the French met- 
ropolitan culture of philosoph- 
ical debate and characters and 
actions set on the margins - in 
the Third World, on the rough 
edges of Western cities. 

What Kolt&s does not pro- 
vide, though, is sociological re- 
alism. The anti-hero Roberto 
Zucoo escapes from prison and 
goes on a brief spree of robbery 
and murder, including that of 
his mother. But what is so un- 
settling is that Zncco remains 
unpredictable and inscrutable. 
The Old Gentleman looks an in- 


tern with a sodden tenderness; 
later, he shoots a child in cold 
blood. In the RSC production, 
Zubin Wrla’s blank, slightly 
bemused countenance cannot 
be read for motive or inner life. 
We see, says Ma c donald, how 
society demonises and mythol- 
ogises Zucco, how he plays a 


role in our seemingly necessary 
anxiety about criminality, but 
also how, with our familiar 
“psychological sub-structure 
done away with”, we don’t have 
the illusory comfort of “under- 
standmg” him. The play gives us, 
says Crimp, “no point of rest”. 

MARTIN CRIMP calls Rober- 
to Zucco “a lan guage machine” 
-- by which he means that the play 
is “propelled by the use of -lan- 
guage which is not afraid to be 
excessive or lyrical”; Macdonald 
adds that the characters “invent 
th emselv es through language”. 
Their perception certainty ap- 
plies to where the char- 
acters are only defined by what 
they say in the real time of the 
tl " 
icy’l&kf 
Also, importantly, they are de- 
fined bywhat the ooe says about 
theother in what sense, outside 
of their reflective interpretations 
of each other, is one a “dealer'’ 
and the other a “client"? The 
Paris programme for Ch&eau’s 
marvellous 1995 production -his 


lhifo attempt at the piece -quot- 
ed Jean-Luc Godard's question 
and answer “Where do you 
live? In language ” and Diderot’s 
Jacques the Fatalist. “How did 
they meet? By chance. Where 
have they come from? From 
wherever they were last Where 
are they going? Who ever knows 
where he is going?” 

This is the metaphysical con- 
dition ofKoh&s characters, but 
the moment an actor steps on 
stage, the character can no 
longer be abstract. One the- 
atrical fascination of his work is 
the dizzying openness it presents 
to actors and director. The 
characters live in time too; a 
play must end. How Philip 
Prowse and his actors choose to 
this condition, and 
's enigmatic ending, I 
can scarcely wait to see. 

7/i the Solitude of the Cotton 
Fields 18 March-ll April, Citi- 
zens Theatre, Glasgow ( 0141-429 
0022). "Roberto Zucco', in rep, 
RSC The Other Place, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon (01789295623). 
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Trio’s timely approach 

Emphasising the universality of their plays is a priority for the team behind 
S us pect Culture, a young Glasgow theatre company, Brendan Wallace reports 


AS THEY prepare to bring 
Timeless, their most ambitions 
show, to London, Graham 
Ealough (who directs) and 

David Grcig (who provides most 

of the text) have reason to feel 
proud of themselves. In just 
five years they have transformed 
Suspect Culture from yet an- 
other student theatre group 
(who originally got together in 
Bristol) into one of the most in- 
novative companies in Scotland. 
And with three major produc- 
tions under their belt - One Why 
Street (after Writer Benjamin), 
Airport and now Timeless - they 
have not only impressed with 
i heir work, but have managed to 
build links with Europe (by 


means of co-productions and 
workshops) that are unusual in 
the world of Scottish theatre. 

Not that they’re ashamed of 
their humble student origins. 
“People tell us that if s great that 
. we've, just had our third .pro- 
duction,” observes Eatough, 
“but l worked out the other day 
that it’s actually our 12th." 

Timeless is by far their biggest 
project, though. “Just the other 

day, I worked om how many peo- 
ple we employed,” says David 
Smith, administrative producer 
and the third member of tire Sus-. 
pect Culture team, “and it was 
terrifying. I think, ifwe’d thought 
about, it too much, we’d have 
been too afraid to do it.” 
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It was only after a slow 
process of trial and error that 
Suspect Culture's distinctive ap- 
proach evolved. Perhaps the 
most difficult early decision was 
choosing Glasgow as a base. Says 
Greig: “At first it was mare a 
negative thing of not mewing to 
L ondon. .. But once we arrived, 
it was easier to work out our 
artistic agenda. We’d always 
developed things in rehearsal, 
for example, but when we 
moved here we rea&ed that that 
was what we existed to da And 
we realised that we wanted to 
look at the physical side of 
theatre in a conscious way rather 
than simply letting the actors do 
what they wanted. And, third- 
ly, even though we were to be 
based m Scotian^ ve wanted to 
have a European angle to our 
work. That meant not just tak- 
ing European influences into 
our theatre, but also creating 
work with the intention that h 
could and should four abroad.” 

Tuneless itself is an attempt 
to create a work with a certain 
amount of universality. On one 
tevekifs the stoiy of four friends 
who have become mired in nos- 
talgia for then-youth, yet when 
reunited, &D to re-create it But 
this touches on numerous oth- 
er themes to do with ag ein g s 
memory and sexuality, all related 
to the problem of how twenty- 
somethings deal with facing the 
responsibility of age. 

If s a theme that's cropped 
up 'm Friends sad This 
what rets Timeless apan is its 
non-naturalistic approach and 
its integration of text with mu- 
sic (in this case, composed for 
a string quartet by Nick Powell). 

“One of the initial ideas 
was just to use music in a way 


that we hadn’t done before,” 
says Eatough. “Subsequent to 
that was the notion of trying to 
tell a simpler story than we had 
done in the past. Some of our 
earlier work had been very 
fragmentary, with actors play- 
ing lots of different roles and 
stuff like that. So, for this one, 
we made a conscious effort to 
give each performer one role, 
so that we could explore their 
characters in a bit more depth.” 
The next problem was to 
work cart a chronologicaJ struc- 
ture around which to orient the 
piece: Timeless takes three mo- 
ments in the lives of the char- 
acters, and attempts to relate 
them back to an (almost) myth- 
ical picnic on the beach, which 
has become a symbol for their 
lost youth. As such, the “stoiy” 
sounds numdane, but then, that 
was very much the point. 

“Wfedidn’i want to make the 
characters significantly different 
from people like ourselves, or 
people who might be sitting in 
the audience," says Greig. “We 
wanted to find a strong level of 
depth and emotion in ordinary 
situations, and we were keen to 
create a level of intensity with- 
out haring, say, a murder, or 
some great unusual event” 
And, in Scotland at least, it 

seems to have worked. Eatough 
says he’s been amazed by how 
much audiences have related to 
it “When you've set yourself up 
as doing something vaguely 
new or different, questions of 
accessibility become really im- 
portant. We don’t want to be on 
the five art fringe, or to be seen 
as esoteric, so we’re really 
pleased flat audiences seem to 
have this emotional engage- 
ment with the work.” 



Suspect 
Culture: from 
left, Graham 
Eatough, 
David Smith, 
and David 
Greig 
Photograph; 
Kevin Low 


As befits Suspect Culture’s 
European perspective, after its 
London run Timeless goes on 
tour abroad, and will be fol- 
lowed by collaborations with 
companies in Milan and the 


Basque country. But, for now, 
Greig and Eatough are hasiring 
in the rapturous reception the 
show is receiving, and their 
arrival as a world-class theatre 
company. 


“Wfe are doing a different 
kind of theatre from anyone else 
in Scotland,” says Eatough, 
summing up. “I don’t know 
anyone else with the same artis- 
tic objectives. And I don’t think 


your average theatre audience 
wfll have seen anything like iL” 

Toneless': 17-21 March, Donmar 
Warehouse, Eartham St, London 

WC2 (0171-369 1732) 


Easter Cruise & Train Deluxe 


Cruise the near Mediterranean from Genoa calling at Ajaccio (Corsica), Villefranche for the Riviera 
and Livorno for Elba and return via the Nostalgic Orient Express across the Alps to Lake Lucerne 

Fly on 9th April to Genoa and board the Swiss- A davc fwMn CAAt j 
managed MS Switzerland to make a 4-night Easter 

- " from 9th April, 1998 


DEPARTURE DATE & PRICES 


cruise calling at Ajaccio on Corsica, with tune to 
explore the rugged beauty of this little visited island, 
Villefranche for the Riviera and an optional visit to 
Monaco, and Livorno for the lovely town itself and an 
optional visit to the island ofEBn. Returning to Cenoa 
we then travel fay road to Lake Maggiore and join the 

Nostalgic Orient Express for a journey across the Alps 

to Lucerne for either one or two nights in our hotel 
before returning to London via Zurich. 

MS SWITZERLAND 

The MS Switzerland has 218 air-conditioned cabins 
with full fed li ties including WC, bath, shower, wash- 
basin and TV. TTie accommodation bspreadof7 decks 
and the public ferities indudea one-sitting dining in 
a delightful restaurant, a number of bars, Admiral's 
Lounge, shop, fitness centre, library, casino, swim- 
ming pool, beauty parlour and rece^rtion. There art a 
number of junior suites with extra living space. The 
vesel, renovated in 1991 and again In 1996 , draws a 
draft of28ftand is 532ft long, 70ft on the beam. 15.739 
gross tonnage and has a complement of 210 crew. 
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FRESH FOOD, FRESH IDEAS. 
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THE Independent is hosting a 
reader evening at Liberty on 
Wednesday 25 March. 630pm- 
S.30pm. The first 250 readers to 
apply for tickets will be talked 
through the collections for men 
and women by The Independent 





OUT OF THE CLOSET 


This week 
Ren Feau^lflW 


Ren Pearce 

“I BOUGHT two pieces of 
Galliano when I wasa student 
from Joseph on Sloane Street 
for a super knock-down price. 
They were from one of hfc ear- 
liest collections just after be 
left college, when he was re- 
ally avant garde. It was about 
the lime when I just started my 
BA in Nottingham. One piece 
is this jumbo cord clarct- 
coloured jacket with corks 
hanging on string from the 
front, it’s completely mad. 

which is 
; it coroes 
Its made of 

colours, 
ich gives 
. weird sll- 
the 

: once in a 
and 
tv face; Tve 
ncsinboth 




Fiorina and Pearce: 
serious shoppers 

■ i . 

Andrew Fionda 
*TM ABSOLUTELY not a 
hoarder; as soon as 1 realise 
I've made a Kg fashion mistake 
I thflpw it away. Tm- trying to 
bufltadefuutwe wardrobe of 
the most essential 50 items. 1 
buy '^pads <»f > stnff from D 
Squared. They design for real 
menv, |t’s quite sexy too. The 
trousers are low-cut and flat- 
ftont^d. I buy it all from a simp 
on Sdlith Mellon Street. Fm 
a complete shopaholic, when- 


ever Tm in town 1 can't help 
myself. I’ve gotta the stage of 
1 x 9 life when I should be al- 
lowed to buy whatever 1 wanL 
Tve admittedly got a fuchsia 
pink John Richmond shirt at 
die moment, it hasn’t quite 
; made itonto my bade yet, and 
appears to be' heading for the 
edge of my wardrobe rail 
where Tm sure it will find the 
floor pretty soon. 

“I do keep some of my stuff 
in a suitcase under my bed, like 
a sailor shirt that Ren made me 
years ago. Td never throw it 
away but I’d never wear ft 
either. 

“My fetish is to collect 
swimming tnmksj Fve just-got 
a real thing for them. If I go 
on holiday I take s different 
pair for every day. Last year i 
splashed out on-apair of Guc- 
ci flip-flops which cut my feet 
to shreds. That’s the last time 
- 1 buy anything with big spark- 
ly double G logos.” ■ 
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What are this season’s 
must-have accessories? 
Tamsin Blanchard joins 
the throng of black- 
clad fehiorf editors 
jostling for the best 
buys in Milan boutiques 


KATE BETTS, the chic, sleek fashion 
news director from American Vogue, is 
heading for Gucci on Via Monte-, 
napoleon e, the Bond Street of Milan. 
She has time for a half-hour shop be- 
tween shows and knows exactly what 
she wants. • 

“There is only one shoe," she says, 
incredulous that I should be in any 
doubt that the rows of shelves holding 
Gucci sandals, loafers, and thongs are 
an irrelevance. The only shoe worth 
buying costs 295,000 lire (£98) and has 
-a narrow, chisefledtoe, a sling-back and 
a diamante G set into the back of the 
two-inch kitten heeL It comes m “buff” 
(fashion editor speakfor beige), black, 
navy, deep burgundy and red. It also 
. comes' m not-mock-cxoc for 695,000 lire. 

' And if you don’t already possess a pair, 
you simply mil not pass muster as a 

fashion victim. Oh, and if you wait un- 
til your return to London to buy them 
they’ll cod nearly twice as much. 

TWiceayear. the world’s most fash- 
ionable people - for whom it is a seri- 
ous profession to know the shape of 
The Shoe or the precise length of The 
Skirl for both this season and nest - 
assemble in Milan for Fashion Week. 

In Italy, there is nothing frivolous 
about fashion. La Moda makes the nine 
o’clock news ervery night and com- 
mands entire pages in newspapers each 
day. Not a n pi tan g when you consider 
that Armani's empire is worth S752^ra 
and Gncd’s total sales for 1997 are es- 
timated to be dose to USSlbn, with shoes 
accounting for S12Sm of that figure for 
the first three-quarters of the year. 

And when you walk the streets of 
Milan’s platinum triangle, bounded by 
ViaMootenapokone, Via Sant Andrea 
and the narrow, cobbled Via della 
Spiga, you see why. Women who are 


interested in fashion, power and status 
will stop at nothing to buy the ultimate 
bag, (blade patent leather shopper 
with thin handles from Prada) the must- 
have shoe (need I say Guori?) or even 
the to-die-for bra (Prada again). 

You might think that shopping at 
Gucci or Prada is an intimidating ex- 
perience. But not in Milan. There, the . 
shops are usually chock full of fairiy or- 
dinary looking Japanese tourists work- 
ing their way through shopping lists. 
And during Fhshian Week, they are also 
full of black-dad fashion editors,, el- 
bowing the tourists out of the way and 
working themselves into a frenzy with 
theft 30-per-ceot press discounts. 

SaDy Courtis, British Egg’s fashion 
editor, buys most of her dothes from 
second-hand vintage clothing shops or 


swarming through the stores like a 
plague of locusts. At the beginning of 
the week, Gucci wisely stocked up on 
The Shoe. Tbwards the end of the week, 
stocks are beginning to wane and, by 
Saturday, ft is sold out of all but small 
sizes; a bit like Sainsbuxy on a Sunday 
afternoon. The glittery G can be seen 
twinkling on the heels of fashion edi- 
tors from the Vogues and EUes aioond 
the globe. 

Francesca Fearon, a freelance jour- 
nalist, throws caution to the wind and 
buys a pair, admitting: “It's because I'm 
a fashion victim. The kitten heel suits 
me. I love the shape of the pointed 
blunt-edged toe, the glint of the spark- 
ly G on the heel. They are sexy look- 
ing ... very sexy." Fearon buys hers in 
“buff” because she is visiting Gucci at 



Above, from left. Independent 
senior stylist Sophia Neophitou 
wears sage-green ankle-strap 
shoes by Stephana Kefian for 
Marti ne Sitbon; Observer 
fashion editor Jo Adams in red 
velvet heels by Michel Ferry; 
and Australian VbguekEdwina 

McCann weans the shoe of 
the season, Gucci ’kitten heel’ 
black slingbacks 


Top, clockwise from left: 
make-up artist Liz Colfins with 
her Prada purchases; Kate 
Betts of American Vbgue shop- 
ping at Prada; model Audrey 
Mamay at Mhi Miu; Omefla 
Boscolo, fashion editor of 
Italian magazine Cento Cose, 
also at Miu Mhi 

Photographs: Kevin Foord 


at Portobello Market in wist London. 
She ventures into Prada to see what the 
fuss is all about “It’s like old ladies at 
jumble sales snatching items that don’t 
suit them and squeezing their trotters 
into an extraordinary amount of bright- 
ly coloured shoes,” she says. “Kitten 
heels.” 

Meanwhile, the educ a ted shoppers 
who live, eat and breathe fashion are 
MwwaDuawiraainniwnicn 


the end of the week - between Ferre 
and Byblos shows - and this is the only 
colour left above a size 36. 

Despite the fact that GuccFs shows 
are the hottest ticket in Milan - they 
predict a safari look for next winter - 
the new season’s dothes seem unim- 
portant. Even Jarvis Cocker, seen 
joining in the fun, makes a bee line for 
tiie shoe department, buying a pair of 


men’s chunky flip-flops in black leather 
for 290,000 lire. 

At Prada, the dothes are faring bet- 
ter than the shoes. Miuccia’s perspex 
wedge heels are not seducing the 
women who would walk on a six-inch 
nail if it were fashionable. But some 
editors are taking note from the cat- 
walks and investing in flat shoes -plain 
black leather moccasins or backless, 
spoon -shaped numbers. 

The new underwear fine is anoth- 
er rnairer. The company has opened up 
a chic little boutique on Via della Spi- 
ga especially for the collection of ba- 
nana-yellow satin slips, baby pink satin 
and tulle bras, sQk knitted knickers and 
raspberry coloured vests. A bra will set 
you back about 150,000 lire - but how 
can you resist when it is in pink, this 
spring’s official colour? I can't. Nor can 
model of the moment Audrey Mamay. 
caught shopping at Prada’s younger 
line, Mhi Miu. She can’t resist two pairs 
of shoes - red patent ankle-strap high 
heels and flat sports sandals - a pair 
of navy trousers and a grey jumper. 

But even the most die-hard shop- 
ping victim is defeated by a single item 
by Dolce e Gabbana that puts every- 
. thing else into perspective: a pair of pop 
socks. As is always the way in fashion, 
these are no ordinary socks. 'We first 
saw them on the catwalk last October. 
Urey are black and embroidered heav- 
ily with golden wheat sheaves. 

The shop assistant unlocks a cup- 
board and pulls out a rectangular box. 
Inside, the socks are wrapped in tissue 
paper, always a sign that you can’t 
afford them. Delicately, die pulls them 
out, as though antiques from the 
V&A. How much? “One million, four 
hundred thousand lire,” comes the 
reply. In airy currency, that's a lot of 
money for a pair of socks. These are 
new stock. The first delivery of 1 0 pairs 
sold out within a week. That’s almost 
£4,750 for 10 pairs of socks that do not 
come with an anti-snag guarantee. 

If you had the choice which would 
you buy? The socks or a pair of Guc- 
ci kitten heels? Or how about a return 
ticket to New York (you could even pick 
up apair of socks for free on the plane). 
Or would you simply opt for a lifetime's 
supply of socks from M&S? Ask any 
fashion die-hard and 1 could guaran- 
tee the answer every time. After all, you 
wouldn’t have to choose between the 
black and the buff. 
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The trouble with men 



: From childhood to fatherhood, the male of the specie s feels under attack 

If life is not enough I Being middle class 

makes boys a target 

is convinced that depressive illness in * 




s or 


JACK 

O'SULLIVAN 


IN THE picture on the right, Tbny Dwyer 
looks happy. A glancing smile caught by 
an unexpected photograph suggests the 
kind, considerate person everyone re- 
members. The lank hair in need of a 
wash tells you he wasn’t trendy: he went 
everywhere in that jacket and jeans. He 
did not try to impress with his appear- 
ance. And he was shy - in other posed 
pictures he hid his face with his hand. 
But this photograph shows good old Tony 
who always wiped his feet when visiting 
friends’ houses, the young man who 
would gladly mow your lawn, someone 
whose sensitivity to suffering stopped 
him eating meat from the age of 12. 
There is no hint in this image of what 
drives a young man oflS to walk off the 
top of a multi-storey car park one 
morning and end his life. 

Indeed, even those who knew him 
best still cannot make sense of his sui- 
cide last .August. They have studied his 
final day in minute detail. They know 
that, the night before, Tony had visited 
the local supermarket as usual with his 
dad to buy RspThrts (he ate them as usu- 
al for breakfast on the morning of his 
death). And of course, he picked up 
Yorkshire puddings that he would have 
eaten as usual the following Sunday, 
putting roast potatoes in the middle, but 
eschewing the customary beet Six min- 
utes before he died, we know he drew 
£30 from a cash machine, money which 
was never recovered. His family assume 
he gave it to a beggar. 

When the police asked his mother, 
Diana, to identify his body, she laughed, 
out of shock. It couldn't possibly be Tbny. 
Someone must have stolen his ID, she 
said. And even when she knew it was - 
him, she was convinced that someone 
must have pushed him. But the police 
told her that the event had been record- 
ed on the video in the car park, in Not- 
tingham. At 10.24am on Tuesday 5 
August. Tony Dwyer walked off the moL 
Walked. He did not jump. The precise 
time of his suicide is recorded on his fu- 
neral order of service. But no reason is 
given. He left no note. 

There arc many cases like this every 
year, as hundreds of young people kill 
themselves: in 1995 632 young men and 
151 young women under 25 died by their 
own hands. Only last week, Daniel Kir- 
wan. 16. was found hanging from a tree 
at his home in Cheshire. Recently, 




Last loolc 
A final 
photograph 
of Tony 
and, left, 
his mother 
Diana and 
sister, Jo 

Photograph, 
left. Rui 
Xavier 


Richard Tbdd, the actor, has written mov- 
ingly about how his son Seamas, 20, shot 
himself after a twoyear depressive Alness. 
The statistics for young men are partic- 
ularly wonying- suicide attempts among 
this group have doubled in the past 
decade. Although far more women than 
men make suicide attempts, those by men 
are much more likely to prove fataL 
The epidemic has prompted the cre- 


ation of Papyrus, a support group for par- 
ents whose sons have killed thecas elves. 
They have conducted research among 
members, in an attempt to identify 
common themes and enable other par- 
ents to spot the danger signs before it 
is too late. 

Jean Kerr, a founder whose 17-year- 
old son, Edward, took his life in 1989, 
has questioned 79 sets of parents. She 


is convinced that depressive illness in 
young people, sparked off fay the stress- 
es of adolescence, is at the heart of the 
problem. She has found that signs of ill- 
ness that can be recognised with hind- 
sight were missed at the time. 

Many of those who have died, she 
says, were very loving people, just like 
Tbny Dwyer. The type who never com- 
plain. Suicide notes, she says, speak of, 
“how the individual feels that the fam- 
ily wQl be better off without them ... 
These are deeply caring and sensitive 
people who, even in their extreme de- 
pression are often trying to lessen the 
pain of others. A suicide note is, I be- 
lieve, often the final act of love.” 

The irony is that these caring people 
leave their families devastated. “What 
hurts me most,” Diana Dwyer says, “is 
that Tbny cannot have realised what he 
was doing to us, because there was no 
way he would have done it if he had 
known.'’ 

So why did Tbny Dwyer kill himself? 
You can speculate, as his family has done 
endlessly. Vfcs the break-up of his par- 
ents’ marriage the previous year a fac- 
tor; Tony stayed with -his father, while 
his mother moved nearby with his broth- 
er and sister? Perhaps, although no one 
can remember him talking about it. 
Maybe, like many suicide victims, he was 
fretting about exam results. He needed 
three Cs at A-Ievel to win at place to 
study chemistry at Leicester Universi- 
ty. fan days after his death his family 
learned his results: be had only just made 
the grade. 

Joe, his 16-year old brother, wonders 
whether the future became over- 
whelming as Tbny stood at the brink of 
adulthood. “Maybe,” he says, “he was 
just scared and did not see the point of 
going on. Maybe he drought it was too 
much hassle. Maybe, he bad been thank- 
ing about it for so long, it all piled on 
top of him and he just couldn't carry an.” 

But this is all “maybe”, because no 
one knows for sure. James Spicer, 
Tony’s only dose non-family friend, 
had seen him several times a week for 
six years. “I used to say, ‘Are you OK, 
Tbny?' and be always said he was fine. 
He never said how he felt. He was po- 
lite, well-mannered, no one hated him. 
But he bottled evoythmg up and it seems 
that’s how it came out in the end.” 

Emotional withdrawal also bothers 
his mother. “If Tbny had been feeling 
bad,” she says, “I don’t think' he would 
have known what to do qrwhexe to go 
for help. I don’t think teenagers would 
think of going, say, to Chikffine. They 
think of themselves as more adult.” 

She is convinced that his sukide was 
the result of a momentary decision! It 
could have been avoided if Tony had 
known how to share his feelings* “I still 
can’t see him sitting down eating Fop 
Thrts that morning saying to himself; Tm 
going to commit suicide today 1 . 1 just 
can’t see it at alL” 

Papyrus can be contacted at : 01706 
214449 . Farendine, which also offers ad- 
vice is on 01702 559900. 


THE Bash Street Kids have al- 
ways given Lord Snooty and 
his school chums a hard time. 
But today there is a disturb- 
ing edge of violence, to the 
taunting which goes on outside 
the school gates, where a 
smart blazer acts as a red rag. 
Middle-class pupils at posh(- 
ish) schools are becoming vic- 
tims of dangerous schoolboy 
battles which are not so much 
about race but class. 

The problems of school ri- 
valries were hi g hli g hted last 
week with the attack on 14- 
year-old Euan Blair, son of the 
Prune Minister. The surpris- 
ing thing about it was that it 
hadn't happened before - not 
because he is the son of Tbny 
Blair, but because be is just the 
sort of lad who gets puked on 
- a boy in a uniform, attend- 
ing what is perceived to be a 
toffs’ school - in his case the 
grant- maintain ed Roman 
Catholic Oratory in Fulham, 
south-west London. 

Most boys of 13 have ex- 
perienced at least one incident 
which dents their confidence 
-whether it is a a kicking from 
rival schoolboys or mugging 
at knife-point. Young 
teenagers are easy prey for 
older boys because they have 
not yet had their rough edges 
rubbed off particularly if they 
are at a selective or indepen- 
dent schooL 

The scale of the problem 
is difffcuft to assess because so 
many incidents gq unreport- 
ed, even to parents. But ac- 
cording to Michele Elliott, 
director oftfae children's char- 
ity Kidscape, the problem of ' 
violeat school rivahy is getting 
worse. “It's a burning issue,” 
she says. For some the expe- 
rience is so distressing that 
they refuse to attend school 

A straw poll she conduct- 
ed recently highlighted how 
common the problem is. 
When she talked to a dass of 
22 13-year-dd boys inamid- 
dle-dass north London school 
recently, 20 said they had ex- 
perienced some form of at- 
tack, yet only one had told his 
parents. It is not hard to see 
why: teenagers do not want to 
relinquish the precious new 
freedoms their parents have 
just begun to grant. 

When children do report 
the incidents to their parents, 
they can be are almost blas6 
in their response. As one 
mother with three .teenage 
sons at an independent school 


in West London puts it “All 
t ee n ag e boys get mugged. It s 
a fact of life - they justhave 
to learn to deal with it." 

Michael Solomon WBIiams, 
15 , has endured three fright- 
ening incidents - an attack by 
a gang of five on the Tbbe 
ing borne to ncxih London and 
two of demands for money. 
“Wfe just did what they said: we 
put our arms up and they 
searched us," he says. “It wasn’t 
nice but it wasn’t too bad. The 
Tube attack was difficult to for- 
get because it was on die route 
we take every day.” 

Michael has received little 
advice on such situations from 
his school. And while many 
schools invite police liaison of- 
ficers in, rfagft main concern 
seems to be drugs. 

Another boy, Nathan 
Keiller, has endured three re- 
cent attacks, the .last a week be- 
fore the incident involving 
Euan Blair. Nathan who, like 
Euan, is 14, was mugged while 
shopping in Oxford Street 
with a friend. Later the police 
said half-term breaks always 
offered rich pickings for 
thieves. Such experiences en- 
courage teenagers to cany 
their money in their socks 
and hide their watches at an 
alannmgfy earfy age. But there 
is not mudi.they can do to dis- 
gulse their unbroken voices 

All teenage bo/s 
get mugged -• 
it’s a fact of life. 
They just have 
to deal with it 


and their middle-class air. 

What makes the situation 
often worse is the public’s re- 
fusal to help or even to ac- . 
knowledge die problem. 

When two older teenagers 
approached Nathan and his 
friend from behind, one threw 
his arms round him, said he 
had a knife and demanded 
Nathan’s plastic carrier. Be- 
cause they didn't fancy the con- 
tents they took the receipt to 
get the money bads. Mean- 
while Nathan’s friend ran to 
get help but the person he 
stopped did not want to know. 

Like most parents in his sit- 
uation, Nathan’s father 


Michael is puzzled. “The first 
time Nathan had money 
stolen in the street he was re- 
ally upset because it seemed 
so dangerous and frightening.” 
he says. “What upset him this 
rime is that he didn’t haw the 
nous to avoid it. He just felt 
so humiliated and disap- 
pointed with himself. 

“It's hard for us as parents, 
because with most things you 

can say when it happened to 
me I did this or that But I 
haven’t any experience of this. 
You keep thinking, maybe wc 
shouldn’t be letting him do 
these thin g s at his age. Instead 
we have long conversations 

about how wc can avoid it hap- 
pening again. My view is that 
these things are going to hap- 
pen but it's very unlikely that 
he’s going to get badly hurt. 
But that doesn't make it any 
less frightening for him." 

Police say they do go into 
schools to talk about person- 
al safety as much as crime and 

drugs. But Michelle Elliott of 
Kidscape believes that schools 
could do much more to pre- 
vent incidents and prepare 
their pupils. After fights at her 
16-year-old son's school in- 
volving gangs from a rival 
comprehensive the parents 
organised their own patrol “A 
few parents standing on the 
street comer with cameras is 
worth a thousand policemen 
- these kids don't want their 
photographs taken!" 

For parents, the situation 
is a particularly difficult one, 
as they try to balance the 
need to encourage some in- 
dependence in their children 
with (he need to protect them. 
Some offer their children lifts 
and mobile phones and self- 
defence courses. Others like 
Michael Solomon-Wfliiams' 
mother Juliet, believe that 
experience - getting out and 
about-is the best protection. 
She is relieved that her son 
now carries a personal alarm 
but would feel better if she 
thought anyone would re- 
spond if he set it off When she 
recently stood by a teenager 
who was being attacked on a 
bus the boy was amazed “No- 
body had ever helped him be- 
fore," she says. “I was upset 
that he was so surprised - it 
should be the norm that peo- 
ple stop and help, otherwise 
teenage boys will see them- 
selves as on their own. 

Celia Dodd 
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“I WAS naive enough to think 
that my name on the birth cer- 
tificate meant something,” Phil 
says bitterly. “But really it 
means nothing at all” 

Phil has been to court more 
than 20 times in the past cou- 
ple of years to try to get access 
to his son. He split up with the 
child’s mother soon after the 
birth and has been trying ever 
since to play an active role in his 
child's lie. “Tve worked hard to 
try and establish a bond between 
us. I think it's important that a 
child has two parents and I'm 
determined to play my part.” 

Stephen has also straggled 
over the last few years to see the 
twins whose birth he witnessed. 
He has not seen them at ail for 
a year and a half because the 
mother has allowed them to be 
adopted. As an unmarried fa- 
ther without parental respon- 
sibility he could not stop her. 

What Phil and Stephen and 
countless other unmarried fa- 
thers do not realise is that as the 
law stands they have very tittle 
right to any say in their chil- 
dren's upbringing if they split 
from the mother. 

“The mother can take the 
children abroad, chang e their 
names, change their schools 
and the father does not need to 
be consulted,” says Jim Parron , 
chairman of Families Need Fa- 
thers. But now Lord Irvine, the 
Lord Chancellor, is considering 
whether unmarried fathers who 
sign their names on the birth 
certificate should be offered 
parental rights. Such a propos- 
al would give a father the right 
to see a child regularly even if 



The threatened tie: Mony fatherf lose contact 


he left soon after the registra- 
tion of the birth. 

At the moment a name on 
the birth certificate is not 
enough; what such a father 
needs is “parental responsibil- 
ity” - a concepi introduced by 
the Children Act 2989 which it 
defines as “an the rights, dudes, 
powers and responsibilities and. 
authority which by laws parent 
of a child has in relation to the 
child and his property”. 

Mothers automatically have 
parental responsibility, as do 
married fathers. The Act also 




ensured that unmarried fathers 
could acquire parental respon- 
sibility through the courts - It 
did not automatically confer 
parental responsibility on them 
because of a heed to protect vul- 
nerable, unmarried mothers, 
especially those whose children 
had been bom as a result of vi- 
olent or coercive relationships. 
If Lord . Irvine's proposals be- 
come law, a father would not 
need to go through this process 

in order to have these rights. 

Many unmarried fathers are 
unaware that at the moment 


parental responsibility is some- 
thing that is not conferred au- 
tomatically. In 1996 649,485 
births were registered in Eng- 
land and Wiles, of which more 
than a third were outside mar- 
riage. In more than three quar- 
ters of these cases the father's 
details were included on the 
birth certificate. 

But in the same year, 1996, 
the courts made only 5,587 
parental responsibility orders, 
and only around 3,000 parental 
responsibility agreements are 
registered each year. 

While the possession of 
parental responsibility probably 
has little effect on a father’s role 
day to day while the parents are 
living together or co-operating 
in their arrangements for the 
children, should the relationship 
breaks down there can be seri- 
ous problems. 

*1 was supportinginy child 
financially but I didn't have any 
rights,” Phil says. “I had been 

there at (he birth, but the moth- 
er didn't want to live with me 
and I was being pur in an un- 
bearable situation. 7 ' 

He discovered the concept of 

parental responsibility late. “So 
I went to the court - 1 repre- 
sented myself - and asked for 

iL Legal aid is very hard to come 

by. The judge delayed it for a 
years saying he wanted to see 
more commitment from me. 
But how can you show com- 
mitment when the mother is 
hostile to you and won’t let vou. 
see the child? 3 

*Tve been back to the courts 

23 times at the taxpayer K . 
pense, waiting for a judge to 


e 


make orders — and then the 
mother breaks them.” 

Stephen had also been pre- 
sent at the birth of his twins. The 
mother, he says, had been un- 
sure of her ability to cope be- 
fore then and had mentioned 
having the two of them adopt- 
ed. “She said she couldn’t cope. 
She told me that before the 
birth but I never thought she 
would actually take tbe legal op- 
tion* It seemed like she was try- 
ing to exclude me from their 
lives. But I don't want to be an 
absent father. I wanted to have 
children with her and we did 
have a close relationship. I 
wasn’t consulted on anything, 
even the adoption. The parents 
are a young couple who feel I 
shouldn’t have any contact.” 

Jim Partem of Families Need 
Fathers said that such experi- 
ences were common. “We wel- 
come the changes the Lord 
Chancellor is considering, they 
are long overdue. Wc see peo- 
ple having real problems es- 
tablishing parental 

responsibility -a huge waste of 
money on the litigation side and 
a huge waste of emotional en- 
ergy. Most unmarried fathers 
have no idea of the situation. 

I used to be quite outgoing 
fan now I feel life aD empty 
shell,” Stephen says, "And it’s 
not just me that's been harmed. « 
hfy mother is now restricted 
from seeing her grandchildren. 

I am a survivor I think at the end 

but it’s been very damaging.’* 
Names have been changed 

Glenda Cooper 
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Professor Martin Hollis 
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^THE FOX knows many things ., 
but the hedgehog knows one big 
thing.’* Martin Hollis was a 
hedgehog, pursuing the elu- 
sive goal of reason with pas- 
sionate commitment for over 30 
years. But he was also a fox, 
raiding every discipline to sus- 
tain his restless, often impatient, 
intellect. 

By his death he had pub- 
lished lObooks, four edited col- 
lections and some 90 papers. In 
'the Sixties rationality was 
threatened by relativism in the 
social sciences. By the Nineties 
the threat had assumed the 
more seductive hues of post- 
modernism. Against this 
background Hollis defended 
reason by deepening our 
understanding of it 

The key to Hollis's ratio- 
nalism was “the epistemologi- 
cal unity of mankind*', the view 
that “some beliefs are univer- 
sal .. . There are, because 
there have to be. percepts and 
concepts shared by all who 
can understand each other.” 
Hollis acknowledged RF. Straw- 
*• son’s influence in his early 
formulations of the rationality 
assumption. 

His own contribution be- 
came distinctive as he engaged 
with social sciences, wrestling 
with each of them until it 
submitted to the canons of rea- 
son. Surprisingly, such pre- 
sumption did not outrage 
practising social scientists, since 
Hollis, unlike the caricatured 
armchair philosopher, success- 
fully acquired their vocabulary 
and techniques. He published 
jointly with economists, politi- 
cal scientists, social workers 
and international relations 
theorists. 

fn game theory and soda! 
.choice theory Hollis hit a seam 
jf gold in the form of powerful 
techniques for handling orders 
of preference. By manipulating 
those techniques he transmut- 
ed the instrumental rationality 
familiar to economists into ex- 
presshe rationality; an enriched 
notion of reason, embracing 
moral as well as intellectual 
virtues, but still compatible 
with economic theory. It would 
reconcile the drive of the citi- 
zen towards community, with 
that of homo economicus to- 
? wards profit maximisation - 
work for the alchemist rather 
than the miner, perhaps. 

Hollis translated Rousseau's 
revolutionaiy vision of “a re- 
markable change in man” into 
a more down-to-earth picture of 
ordinary people who manage. 


even in an imperfect world, to 
harmonise individual aspira- 
tions and soda! roles, autono- 
my and duty, trust and reason. 

Hollis’s work was genuinely 
original but oblique to current 
philosophical fashions and slow 
to receive the recognition it de- 
served. Though lacking in per- 
sonal ambition. Hollis finally 
acquired numerous honours, 
as editor of the German- 
Engiish philosophical journal 

Ratio (1980-87), as visiting pro- 
fessor in Germany and the 
United States, and as lecturer 
in China and India. His most 
prized laurel was his Fellowship 
of the British Academy, where 
he became Council member 
and chair of the Philosophy 
Section. 

Martin Hollis was born into 
a mandarin family of public ser- 
vants and Anglican bishops. His , 
father was a senior diplomat, 
and an unde was Roger Hollis 
of M15 fame. He was a scholar 
at Winchester, national service- 
man in the Royal Artillery, and 
Classics scholar at New College, 
Oxford, where he read PPE. 

After graduating he passed 
out top of the Foreign Office 
open competition, and won a 
Harkness Fellowship to study at 
Berkeley and Harvard. These 
years, 1961-63. marked a 
turning-point in Hollis’s life. 
During them he met his future 
wife, Patriria Wells. The soci- 
ology he first encountered in 
California would influence him 
for the rest of his life, as would 
the work of W. VO. Quine and 
John Rawls at Harvard. 

Returning to England, Hol- 
lis spent 1963-66 at the FCO 
acquiring his formidable ad- 
ministrative skills, but bored by 
the lack of intellectual chal- 
lenge. Sent to Heidelbeig to 
learn German, he returned to 
find himself posted to Moscow. 



Hollis: inscrutable 


This was the last straw for a ra- 
tional man, who was already 
moonlighting in Oxford, giving 
philosophy tutorials at New 
College and BallioL He left the 
FCO. He and his wife both re- 
ceived appointments at the 
University of East Anglia, he in 
philosophy, she in history. 

from 1967 until his death he 
would remain in Norwich, pro- 
moted Senior Lecturer in 1972, 
and Professor in 1982 The Six- 
ties were halcyon days for the 
new universities, affectionately 
satirised by Hollis's UEA friend 
Malcolm Bradbury in his nov- 
el The History Man (1975). Re- 
cruited before the first students 
had graduated, when teaching 
was in temporary huts and ad- 
ministration in an elegant Ja- 
cobean mansion, the Hollises 
had the zeal of new converts, 
true believers in a system they 
were helping to create. 

Martin Hollis embraced 
Norwich life, serving as JP for 
10 years and supporting Patri- 
cia's career in local politics. At 
UEA he performed every ad- 
ministrative duty, as he?d of 
philosophy. Dean of his School 
and Pro-Vtce-Chancellor of the 
university. His speed and effi- 
ciency left his less talented 
colleagues breathless, particu- 
larly as his output of distin- 
guished research work never 
slackened. 

But by the time he became 
PVC in 1 992 the young univer- 
sity had become middle-aged. 
With economic cuts fee demand 
was to process more students for 
less money. Despite its innova- 
tions UEA had maintained a 
successful system of final ex- 
aminations (albeit tempered 
by continuous assessment) and 
an academic year of three 
terms. Hollis was given the un- 
enviable task of “delivering” a 
new regime of “modular” units 
examined twice yearly at the end 
of the two semesters that re- 
placed the old terms. The 
change was time-consuming 
and disruptive. Hollis did his 
duty in what he called the ad- 
ministrative “bunker” with cus- 
tomary expertise, but little 
enthusiasm. His loyalty was un- 
wavering, his sense of irony 
sharpened by the tasks now ex- 
pected of him. Things had come 
full circle from his days at the 
FCO. 

This story of intellectual 
achievement and corporate ser- 
vice leaves much of the man in 
shadow. Those who knew Hol- 
lis for a quarter of a century 
found him as inscrutable as 


they did when they first en- 
countered him. He loved chess, 
which he played at a high level 
and which he often used to il- 
lustrate philosophical moves. 
He played reckless bridge and 
invented countless board games 
of his own. Puzzles intrigued 
him. A collection of the brain- 
teasers he set for the New 
Scientist was published as 
Tantali z es in 1970. 

He was both intensely so- 
ciable and intensely private. 

He wrote as he talked, allusively, 
self-deprecatingly, teasingly. 
Ms clarity was deceptive. From 
his compressed epigrams his 
readers and listeners made their 
own plodding reconstructions. 
His favourite forum was the 
informal but regular meeting of 
people with shared enthusi- 
asms. He was a founder of the 
East Anglia Philosophy Trian- 
gle which met in Cambridge, 
Colchester and Norwich. The 
gatherings of the Peripatetics, 
a discussion group of local 
friends, were more intimate. 

In August 1996 Hollis was 
still in brilliant form, teaching 
at the Philosophy Summer 
School near Goanzbou, China, 
luring yet another audience 
into the intricacies of game 
theory. Early in 1997 the symp- 
toms of a malignant brain tu- 
mour appeared, and before 
Easter he took sick leave. Most 
cruel for the master wordsmith, 
the capacity for language was 
the first to be affected. Though 
fading fast, he remained in- 
volved in meetings and discus- 
sions with dose friends and 
colleagues. 

In one poignant paper Mar- 
tin Hollis bad quoted Rilke; 
“The wish to have a death of 
one’s own is growing ever rar- 
er. Only a while yet and it will 
be just as rare to have a death 
of one’s own.” He bore his last 
terrible days with uncomplain- 
ing fortitude. He died in bis 
home in the care of his wife and 
sons he loved. Perhaps that is 
something like a death of one's 
own. 

Timothy O’Hagan 

James Martin Hoffis, phSosopher, 
bom London 14 March 1938; Lec- 
turer, University of Fast AngBa 
1967-72, Senior Lecturer 1972-81, 
Professor of Philosophy 1981-98, 
Dean of Schooi of Economic and So- 
da! Studies 1983-86, Pro-Wce- 
ChanceBor 1992-95; Editor, Ratio 
1980-87; FBA 1990; married 1965 
Patriae i Wfefe (created 1990 Bar- 
oness Hoffis ofHetgbam; two sons); 
died Norwich 27 February 1998. 
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Marjorie Wilson 


IT IS difficult to be the male 
spouse of a leading lady politi- 
cian. I suspect it is no less dif- 
ficult being the big sister of a 
Prime Minister. Marjorie Wil- 
son succeeded in being a lady 
of considerable worth in her 
own right. After studying 
Chemistry at Leeds University, 
she became a teacher, later 
moving to Cornwall, where she 
spent many years as head- 
mistress of St Blazey’s Infants 
School and, horn 1966 to 1971. 
of Biscovey Infants School. 

David Blackford, Secretary 
of the Cornwall branch of the 
National Association of Head 
Teachers, describes her as “car- 
ing”. Nothing, he says, was too 
much trouble for her. She was re- 
spected by staff and parents 
alike and a keen member of bis 
association. “Nobody would ever 
have been aware of the special 
circumstances of her relation- 
ship with the Prime Minis ter.” 
- Maijorie used to bring their 
father, Herbert Wilson, a wid- 
ower, to Labour ftrty confer- 
ences, where they both became 
something of a benign institu- 
tion. I remember her irreverent 
outpourings at Scarborough in 
1967. Harold, she told us. was 


born toe day before her seventh 
birthday. “I aqjpose be was a sort 
of birthday present” Maijorie 
would talk about him as if he 
were half baby and half dolL 
someone to be protected. 

Actually Harold Wilson 
owed Maijorie a great deal, as 
she it was who was to look af- 
ter his father and cany many of 
the family responsibilities. 
Without her he might not have 
had the time so assiduously to 
climb the Labour Party tree. 

All was not sweetness and 
light As the secretary of the 
Labour Party Standing Con- 
ference on the Sciences and a 
young MP, Haiokl Wilson want- 
ed me to talk at length to his fa- 
ther Herbert, who had been a 
chemist, about the science pol- 
icy, during the white heat of the 
technological revolution. 

Later, when I told him gen- 
uinely that his father had been 
interesting and his sister charm- 
ing he looked quizzically, in a 
particular Harold Wilson Wty. as 
if to say, “That's only half the sto- 
ry.” Ever a gossip, he told me that 
Maijorie had bullied him and re- 
called that during one summer 
holiday -I think in Morecambe 
- be had nearly lost his life at her 


hands. Going for a walk along 
the sea-front he and his sister 
had bad a fight Maijorie over- 
powered him and buried him 
with all his dothes on into the 
sea. He was terrified and his 
heavy garments were soaked 
through- He had to be taken to 
a shop to get new dothes. 

This may have been Mar- 
jorie's revenge for all the atten- 
tion that came to her young 
brother. As Ben Pimlott put it 
m his brilliant and perceptive bi- 
ography, Hamid Wilson (1992), 
“Marjorie was expected to watch 
Harold's brilliant successes and 
to be enthusiastic about them, 
almost as a third parent.” 

Marjorie’s successes were 
automatically regarded as less 
of an achievement. There is an 
oft-repeated stoiy which Harold 
Wilson would tell against him- 
self. When Maijorie told her 
parents excitedly that she had 
won a scholarship to Hudders- 
field Girls High School, Harold, 
then four years of age, com- 
plained, “I want a ‘ship’ too." 
When Herbert Wilson made a 
celebrated sightseeing trip to 
London and visited Downing 
Street, it was Harold and not 
Marjorie who had a photograph 


taken outside the door of No 10. 

The relationship between 
brother and sister, however, be- 
came very good. When Harold 
was called to Chequers to see 
Qem Attlee in 1947. he was stay- 
ingwith Maijorie at her St Austell 
bungalow (she had moved to 
Cornwall with her mother short- 
ly after her father started to work 
there in 1938); they spent the 
evening making guesses about 
what Attlee would offer. 

Maijorie wanted to know on 
Monday morning where her 
brother was to go in the Gov- 
ernment, so he arranged to 
leave a symbolic message on her 
breakfast table on his way back 
to Mullion Cove in Cornwall 
where he used to stay. A lump 
of coal would mean that he was 
to be Minister of Fuel and 
POwer. a strip of metal would 
mean Minister of Supply and a 
slice of bread Minister of Food 
Neither of them had imagined 
that he would be given the pre- 
sidency of the Board of Trade. 

Tam Datyell 

Marjorie Wilson, schoolteacher 
bom Manchester 12 March 1909; 
MBE 1972; (Bed Truro, Cornwall 8 
March 1998. 
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BRIAN WALSH was widely 
hailed as one of Ireland's great- 
est judges. His abilities were re- 
flected in the speed of his 
, .pro motion through a profession 
where youth is not normally an 
asset. A High Court judge at the 
unheard-of age of 39, he was 
there just two years before be- 
ing promoted to the powerful 
Supreme Court- 

Early experience as a bar- 
rister was gained on the border 
circuit in Cavan-Monaghan 
where he displayed an enor- 
mous appetite For work. His ar- 
rival on the bench coincided 
with a period of discontent 
with the accepted order in the 


post-Independence Catholic- 
leaning state. 

The historian Joe Lee, in his 
book Ireland 1912-1985 (1989), 
saw Walsh's elevation as part of 
the overturning of the mono- 
lithic state ethos fostered under 
Cosgrove, dc Valera and Costel- 
lo governments when dissidents 
“cither emigrated or were mar- 
ginalised”. Walsh was “the out- 
standing legal reforming mind 
of his generation”, Lee wrote. 

Perhaps more than any oth- 
er decision. Walsh’s 1972 ruling 
in Byrne » •s Ireland, allowing the 
citizen to sue the state, altered 
legal history. It ended a British- 
inherited tradition based on 


the presumption that, as the bar- 
rister Seamus McKenna put it, 
“the Crown could do no 
wrong”. 

Other landmark judgments 
echoing this commitment to 
the individual 's rights included 
his 1966 ruling that bail could 
not be withheld simply because 
of a belief that a defendant 
might commit further offences 
if freed. 

In the landmark 1973 
McGee case, he ruled the 1935 
ban on the importation of con- 
traceptives was unconstitution- 
al. This encouraged a more 
liberal social climate and a 
gradual improvement in (he 


status of Irish women after 
generations of hardship associ- 
ated with rearing large families 
on limited incomes. 

His 1974 appointment as 
leader of Dublin’s side on the 
Anglo-Irish Law Enforcement 
Commission, a creation of the 
Sunningdale Agreeement, seat 
in the state's most trenchant de- 
fender of civil rights at a time 
of international anger over 
treatment of prisoners in 
custody in Northern Ireland. 

He retained his indepen- 
dent thinking until the end of 
his career, with a landmark 
1987 decision forcing the 
Dublin government to hold a 


referendum before it could rat- 
ify the Single European Act 
Controversially, be also pro- 
tected the “political exception" 
when the Supreme Court di- 
rected that suspects not be ex- 
tradited where they were likely 
to suffer ill-treatment. 

This came in the case of the 
Maze escapers Dermot Finu- 
cane and James Pius Clarke, the 
latter having been a victim of al- 
leged sustained beatings during 
earlier custody in Northern Ire- 
land. The five judges ail blunt- 
ly agreed on “the probable risk 
that if Fmucane were returned 
[to Northern Ireland] he would 
be assaulted or injured by the 


illegal actions of prison offioets”. 

Earlier, Walsh's hostility to 
extraditing suspects back to 
that regime had seen sparks fly 
between himself and a col- 
league on the Law Enforcement 
Commission, Mr Justice Sea- 
mus Henchy. The two had 
other disagreements, notably 
over homosexuality, on which 
Henchy took the more liberal 
view in the long-running saga 
which led eventually to de- 
criminalisation. 

Wfclsh was also opposed to 
what he felt were over-liberal 
attitudes which he feared 
might enooarage demand for 
abortion by making it an easy 


option and backed the anti- 
abortion clause in the Irish 
Constitution. 

Alan Murdoch 


Brian tyokh, barrister and judge: 
bom Dublin 23 March 1918; called 
to the Irish Bar 1941, hmer bar 1954; 
H%h Court judge 1959-61. Supreme 
Court judge 1961-90; member. 
World Association of Judges 1966- 
98; leader of Irish delegation on 
Anglo-Irish Law Enforcement Com- 
mission, 1974; President; Irish Law 
Reform Commission 1975-85; mem- 
ber, European Court of Human 
Rights 1980-98; married 1944 
Nareen Joyce (one son. four daugh- 
ters); tBed Dublin 9 March 1998. 



Walsh: a reformer 


Announcements for Quetta BIRTHS, 
MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Birth*. 
Adoption* Marriages, Death*, Memo- 
rid serHee*. Wed<£^ anniversaries. In 
Memoriam) should be sent In writing 
to the Garette Editor, The Indepen- 
dent, I Canada Square. Canary Wharf, 
London EM SDL, telephoned to W7I- 
293 2012 (24-hour answering mat'- 1 — 


0171-293 2011) or faxed to 0(71-293 
2010, and ore c harg ed at (LSO a One 
(VAT extra). OTHER Gazette an- 
nouncements must bo submitted in 
writing (or foxed) and are charged at 
DO a line. VAT extra. Please include a 
daytime telephone number. 


Lectures 

Hattons) Gallery: Colin Wiggins. 
“ Painting anti Sculpture (2): Antho- 
ny Caro, avant-garde and tmdidon", 
IMi; Bruce Bcxtrfier. “The "Search Tor 
Thuix’: John Rjpe-Hennessy and the 
study of Italian sculpture". 630pm. 
Victoria and Albert Museum: 
Haney Osborn. “ Developments in 
press and Dressmaking 1820-80". 
230pm. 

London School of Economics (Li- 
osei Robbins Memorial Lecture): 
Professor Daniel Khancinan, “Ratio- 
nality . Utility and the Mind”. 530pm. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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Changing of the Guard _ _ _ _ __ 
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Birthdays 

Mr Douglas Adams, author. 46; Mr 
Terence Alexander, actor, 75; Miss 
Agatha Barbara, former President of 
Malta. 75; Sir John Batten, former 
physician to the Oucen, 74; Dr Alan 
Berts. Emeritus Professor. Royal 
Veterinary College, 71; Miss Louise 
Brough, tennis champion, 75; Sir 
Kenneth Dover. Chancellor. St An- 
drews University, 7S; Mr Dennis En- 
righu author, poet and critic 78; Mr 
Peter Eyre, actor. 56; Mr David 
Gentleman, designer and painter, 6S; 
Mr Jonathan Geslemrr. chairman. 
Marlborough Rare Books, 58; Pro- 
fessor Thomas Gray, anaesthetist, S5: 
Viscount Hood, former chairman. 
Peiroiina UK. 84; Lord Lawson of 
BJaby. former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. 66; Sir Henry Marking, 
former deputy chairman and man- 
aging director, British Airways, 78; 
Mr Timothy Mason, director. Mu- 
seum and Galleries Commission, 
53: Mr Alan Montgomery, former 
High Commissioner lo Tanzania. 
60: Air Marshal Sir Alee Morris, en- 
gineering consultant. 72; Lord Mow- 
bray. Scagravc and Stourwn. former 
Deputy Chief Opposition Whip in Ihe 
House of Lords, 75; Mr Rupert 
Murdoch, newspaper proprietor, 67; 
Miss Erica O’Donnell, founder. Cen- 
tre for the History of the Fine and 
Decorative .Arts. 78: Sr Maksim POL 
a Lord Justice of Appeal, 60; Sir Kei- 
th Spued, former MP. 64; Sir loin 
Tennant, former Lord-Lieutenant 
of Morayshire, 79; Miss Patricia Un- 
dak-. architect. 7i Mr Rim Todd, for- 
mer gci«ralsccftaatyTtjWlJ,71;5ir 
ftier Willem, chairman, SimthlQine 
Buccham. 67; The Right Rev John 
Went, Bishop or Tewkesbury, 54; 
Lord Wilberforcc, former Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary. 91; Dr They 
Wright MP. 5tfc Mr Alan Yeniah. 
Director of Television. 51. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Torquato lasso, poet and 
playwright 1544; Sir Henry late, sug- 
ar refiner and art coOector, IS 19; Carl 
Sprague Ruggies, violinist and com- 
poser, 1876; Sir Malcolm Campbell, 
speed record holder. 1885; Dorothy 
Gish (le Guichc), silent screen ac- 
tress, 1S9S; Lord WQson of Ricvaufac 
(John Harold Wilson), fonner prime 
minister. 1916, Deaths: Hannah 
Cowley (Parkhousc), playwright and 
poet. 1809; Rolf Boldrewood 
(Thomas Alexander Browne), author. 
1915; Sir Alexander Fleming, bac- 
teriologist, 1955; Erie Stanley Gard- 
ner. lawyer, author and creator of 
“Petty Mason”, 1970. On this day: 
Chelsea Hospital for old soldiers was 
rounded. 1682; the Gist successful 
English daily newspaper, the single- 
sheet Daily Courant, was published 
near Fleet Street London, 1 702; the 
first performance of Verdi"*, ffiguki- 
io was given, Venice 1851; the Brad- 
field reservoir, near Sheffield, burst 
its banks, and 250 people lost their 
lives. 1864; (he first telephone call was 
made by Alexander Graham Bell 
1876: the Great Blizzard began in the 
United States. I88S; the British 
blockade of Germany began, 1915; 
Baghdad was captured from (he 
Rirhs by ihe British. 1917: the first 
London performance of the musical 
show No, No, Nanette was present- 
ed, London 1925; following a procla- 
mation by Hermann Goering, the 
Luftwaffe, or German air force, was 
created, 1935; the German army 
marched into Austria. 1938; meat ra- 
tioning began in Britain, 1940; Mount 
Etna. Skdy, erupted, 1974. Today b 
the Feast Day nf St Aurca, St Bene- 
dict of Milan, St Constantine of 
Cornwall, St Eulogius of Cordova, St 
Oengus or Acngus the Cukke, St 
Sophrunius of Jerusalem. St Teresa 
Margaret Rcdi and Si Vhidirian. 


LAW REPORT: it march ms 


Resale of unexpired tickets amounted to theft 


Regina v Marshall and others; 
Court of Appeal (Criminal 
Division) (Lord Justice Mantefl, 

Mrs Justice Haworth and judge 
Martin Stephens QQ 6 March 

1998 

THE OBTAINING of used but 
unexpired tickets or travel 
cards from members of the 
public at London Under- 
ground stations and their 
resale to other potential 
customers amounted to Lheft. 

The Cburt of Appeal dis- 
missed the appeals of Adrian 
John Marshall Robert Peter 
Coombes and Birol Ereo 
against their convictions of 
theft on pleas of guflty tendered 
after a ruling by the judge. 

Each of the three appellants 
had been observed and record- 
ed by video cameras at Victo- 
ria Underground Station 
obtaining underground tickets 
or travel cards from members 
of the public passing through 
the barriers, and reselling them 
to other potential customers. 
At a pre-trial hearing the judge 


had beard legal argument as to 
whether or not the appellants 
were liable to be convicted of 
theft on the basis of certain 
agreed facts. He ruled that they 
were, and in consequence they 
changed their pleas to guilty. 
Nigef Taylor (Regstnr of Criminal Ap- 
peals) for Marshall and Coombes; 
Jonathan D. Simpson (Registrar of 
Criminal .Appeals) for Eren; Roger 
Smart (Crown Prosecution Senicel 
for the Crown. 

Lord Justice Mantell said 
that the suhmcaon made to the 
judge and repeated on appeal 
was that in the circumstances, 
although there had been an as- 
sumption of the rights of the 
owner of the ticket which 
amounted to an appro pri ation 
contrary to section 3 of the 
Theft Act 1968, there had been 
no intention on the part of the 
appellants to deprive London 
Underground of the ticket 
They had intended either to re- 
turn them directly to London 
Underground or to do so 
through the third party buyer 


without resale to London Un- 
derground and without any 

loss in the virtue of the ticket 
when returned. 

It was submitted that section 
6( 1 ) of the 1968 Act, which pro- 
vided, 

A person appropriating property be- 
longing to another without meaning 
(be other permanently to lose the 
thing itself is nevertheless fo be re- 
garded as having the intention of 
permanently depriving the other of 
it if his intention is to treat the thing 
as his own to dispose of regardless 
of the other's rights; and borrowing 
or lending of it might amount toso 
treating ft, but only if the borrow- 
ing or lending is for a period and in 
curumstances making it equivalent 
to an outright taking or disposal 

did not apply, as it was only to 
be resorted to when there was 
a resale of the property to the 
original owner, and, further, 
that the issuing of the ticket was 
analogous to the drawing of a 
cheque in that in each case a 
chose in action was created, 
which in the first instance be- 
longed to the customer, and in 
the second to the payee. So by 
parity of reasoning with that ad- 


vanced by Lord Goff in R v 
Predefy [ 1996 ) 3 WLR 255 the 
property acquired belonged to 
the customer and not London 
Underground, and there could 
have been no intention on the 
part of the appellants to de- 
prive London Underground 
of the ticket, which would in 
due course be returned to 
the possession of London 
Underground. 

Attractive though that sub- 
mission appeared at first blush, 
it could not be correct. A 
“chose in action” was a known 
legal expression used to de- 
scribe all personal rights of 
property which could only be 
claimed or enforced by ac- 
tion, and not by taking physi- 
cal possession. On the issuing 
of an underground ticket a con- 
tract was created between Lon- 
don Underground and the 
purchaser. Under that con- 
tract each party had rights and 
obligations, which were theo- 
retically enforceable by action. 
It was arguable, therefore, that 
by the transaction each party 


had acquired a chose in action, 
on the one side the right to use 
the ticker to the extent to 
which it allowed travel on the 
underground system, and on 
the other side the right to in- 
sist that the ticket was used by 
no one other than the pur- 
chaser. It was that right which 
was disregarded when the 
ticket was acquired by the 
appellant and sold on. 

In the present case, how- 
ever, the charges were in rela- 
tion to the tickets and travel 
cards themselves and a ticket 
form or travel card was not a 
chose in action. The fact that 
the ticket form or travel card 
might find its way back into the 
possesion London Under- 
ground, albeit with its useful- 
ness or “virtue" exhausted, was 
nothing to the point. The ap- 
pellants having acknowledged 
by their pleas that thy had been 
acting dishonestly, tberc was do 
reason to consider the convic- 
tions unsafe, and the appeals 
would be dismissed. 

Kate O’Hanlon, Barrister 
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Who is to blame 
for water scandal? 


YET ANOTHER privatisation chicken flies home to roost on Labour’s 
rooL Last week the way the Tbries sold off British Rail landed on John 
Prescott’s desk. This week we are told his Department for Environment, 
Transport and the Regions is liable for a huge pensions bill for the state- 
owned water industry - because, surprise, surprise, most of the choicest 
of the assets Lhat were meant to pay for water employees’ pensions end- 
ed up after privatisation in the coffers of the water pics. 

The story s complicated, but it matters a great deal, not just to current 
pensioners, but potentially to hundreds of thousands of other state employees 
and to the taxpayers who may have to do the h ai li ng out, Thikby ministers 
about eight belts and spending limits ceases to convince if- albeit unknowingly 
- they are presiding over massive profligacy. This imbroglio is not of Labour's 
making, but it is in the Government’s interest to show that it is tidying up 
the mess. A few executions, figuratively spe aking , would help. 

This is a tale of diwying-up public sector assets in anyone’s interest but 
the public's. When water was privatised in 1989 employees had the choice 
of moving to new employers' pensions or staying with existing arrangements. 
Those who stayed bad their pensions guaranteed, they thought, from a fund 
into which various assets were puL But this “dosed” fund got short shrift 
Some of its assets were duds, such as a stake in a company chat later went 
bust This fund is now in huge -£400m plus -deficit, with a great and grow- 
ing gap between what it can pay out and the obligations it has to pensioners 
now and to come. Guess who makes up the shortfall - taxpayers. 

The story is told in a report today from the National Audit Office. This 
is the 800-strong team of accountants and specialists charged with ensur- 
ing public money is properly spent It answers to the Comptroller and Au- 
ditor General Sir John Bourn, who in turn answers to the House of Commons 
Public Accounts Committee. This is the ultimate mechanism to detect and 
remedy spending abuse. Taxpayers have nowhere else to turn. Yet this re- 
port instils a disquieting sense of how little we, or anyone, knows about 
the vast archipelago of state bodies spending public money. Here the NAO 
tells only half a story. The recent history of pensions for the water indus- 
try is a catalogue of mistakes, perhaps even recklessness with public mon- 
ey. NAO auditors have evidently followed the paper trail. But where are 
their conclusions? Where, most important, is their bill of indictment? 

The public has suffered a huge loss. Who is responsible? Where do we 
look - to pensions advisers, trustees, fund managers, or to dvfl servants 
or Secretaries of State for the Environment? Does Sir John Bourn not know 
who is answerable - he surely cannot fear naming names, since his reports 
enjoy parliamentary privilege? 

In another comer of the public empire there is the Audit Commission, 
which oversees council and health service accounts. The district auditors 
it supervises do name names; they sometimes even surcharge them and 
disqualify them from public office. Why is there such a disparity between 
local and national levels in the business of detection and punishment? 

With this report Sir John Bourn has let it be known he is anxious about 
the custodianship of other public-sector pension funds, their assets totalling 
some £100bn. (If he really wanted to scare us he would also mention the 
pay-as-you-go pension arrangements for local authority staff which are se- 
riously out of kilter.) But warnings only go so far. The Public Accounts 
Committee has the power to identify individuals responsible for this far- 
rago. If they cannot be hauled before a court then they at least can be pub- 
licly named and shamed. The Government believes in that procedure for 
miscreant youth. Let us see it. not before time, applied to people who in- 
stead of serving the public have by their incompetence or negligence cost 
the public huge sums of its money. 


Negative ads can work 
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KNOCKING COPY works. Forget comedy, romance or the sell based on 
science: people, it seems, arc persuaded by nothing as much as hard-hit- 
ling criticism. According to a study in The Journal of die American Med- 
ical Association adverts directed against the tobacco companies and their 
political cronies turned out to be more effective in stopping people smok- ■ 
ing than factual messages trying to persuade them of the health risks. 

The key words were “deceitful and manipulative’’. If cigarette compa- 
nies were made out to he dishonest and unscrupulous, they were “dele- 
gitimiseir and people started to ask themselves bard questions about their 
own behaviour. Becoming aware of what lies behind the tobacco indus- 
try’s own advertising, smokers measurably changed their ways. It is not an 
isolated finding. There is European evidence that on controversial issues 
such as the use of fur by the fashion trade it is the blood-on-ihe-pelt ap- 
proach that works best. How many other institutions are there that might 
be targeted in this way as deceitful and manipulative ... pharmaceuticals, 
finance houses, certain food producers? 

Yet knocking copy has its limits. People in this country say they dislike 
negative campaigning by political parties, though there is also evidence of 
its effectiveness. Consumers have an abiding sense of fairness. Shrill-voiced 
campaigns can be counter-productive, if they make people start to feel an 
industry or product is being victimised. But that is not something the pub- 
lic are ever likely to feel about tobacco. 


PICTURE OF THE DAY 



Sand, sea and human figures: a vtew from the difftops at Pnrthbeor beach on the St Anthony Peninsula in Cornwall Photograph: John Voos 

A 9x12 print of this photograph can be ordered on (H71-293 2534 




Cancer toll in Iraq 

YOUR leading article of 5th March 
spoke of the possibility that the 
cancers in southern Iraq could have 
been caused by “the use by the 
Americans and their allies of de- 
pleted uranium shells", or that “the 
huge refinery fires that burned for 
weeks during the war may have re- 
leased cancer-causing fumes”. 

There were far more oQ well and 
refinery fires in Kuwait than in all of 
Iraq. The retreating Iraqi troops de- 
liberatefy set fire to 735 Kuwaiti oil 
wells and three refineries, which took 
months, not weeks, to put ouL There 
were tank baffles, in which deplet- 
ed uranium shells were used by the 
coalition forces, in Kuwait itself as 
well as southern Iraq. There were 
also heavy air bombardments of 
Iraqi troop concentrations all over 
Kuwait. None of this has caused an 
epidemic of cancers in Kuwait. 

This suggests that the increase of 
cancers in southern Iraq is more 
probably due to the breakdown in 
Saddam Hussein’s vast system of 
weapon manufacture. The low stan- 
dards of safety in Iraqi chemical 
weapon factories and storage facil- 
ities shocked UN inspectors. Air 
bombardments on Iraq must have 
also released amounts of these ter- 
rible materials into the air. 

Finally, we must not forget the 
horrifying effects of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s deliberate use of chemical 
weapons against insurgents in the 
southern marshes of Iraq during the 
period 1991-94. These marshes are 
located in the southern provinces of 
Basra and Nasriyah, precisely the ar- 
eas that your reports cover. 
AHMED HUSSEIN 
London SW20 

School agreements 

THE SCHOOL Standards and 
Framework BQi is due for its third 
reading in the Commons wi thin the 
next few days. If this Bin is enacted 
all school governing bodies will be 
required to draw up a home school 
“agreement” and a written “parental 
declaration’’. Governors will be re- 
quired to ensure as far as possible 
that all parents ago the declaration, . 
to put onrecord that the parents “ac- 
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cept and acknowledge" their 
“parental responsibilities” and the 
“school’s expectation of its pupils”. 

We believe this requirement 
could lead to division rather than 
partnership between parent and 
school and will impose' an extra ad- 
ministrative burden oh schools. 

Rather than the Government 
imposing this detailed legal re- 
quirement on all schools we want to 
see the Bill amended. Governing 
bodies should be required instead to 
draw up a home school policy, fol- 
lowing a genuine consultation, which 
would include parents and staff 
The statutory requirement for a 
parental declaration should be 
dropped. Then, parents, teachers and 
governors could deride for them- 
selves at school level if they wished 
to have a signed agreement as part 
of their home school policy. 
MARGARET McGOWAN^4dv*wy 
Centre for Education; PAT BALL, 
Alliance of Parents and Schools; 
MARGARET TULLOCH, 

Campaign for State Education; 
ALAN DODD, Parent Teacher 
Association of Wales; PETER 
SMITH, Association of Teachers and 
Lecturers ; NIGEL de GRUCHY 
National Association of 
Schoolmasters/Union of Women 
Teachers ; DOUG McAVOY, 

National Union of Hackers; 
MARGARET JONES, Institute of 
School and College Governors; 
HADRIAN SOUTHORN, National 
Association of Governors and 
Managers; EATPETCH, National 
Governors' Council 
London SW20 

Beyond the Dome 

GRAHAM WrathmeU (letter, 27 
February) criticises the Dome and 
asks where are the sports events, de- 
sign, engineering and science, and 
arts projects for the MUlenmum. 

The I>hik:b the single biggest pro- 
ject fancied by the MUlcnoium Com- 


misson and less attention has yet been 
given to the other projects which wiQ 
take up the other 80 per cent of M3- 
lennnnn Commission fimdmg. 9ft are 
funding 186 capital projects inducting 
anewwmid-dassstacfiummCardiff 
to host the Rngby WoddOip in 1999, 
new art galleries such as the newThie 
at Ranireirie (which I believe will be 
the best modern art gallery in the 
world) and many science centres 
such as the International Centre for 
Life in Newcastle. 

Overall, the Commission is in- 
vesting £2JXX)m in projects all over 
the country for the millennium and 
while the Dome will be the focus of 
international attention, we should not 
underplay these important projects al- 
ready in construction across the UK. 
MIKE O’CONNOR " 

Director, Policy and Corporate 
Affairs 

The Millennium Commission 
London SW1 

Phone ‘rip-offs’ 

THE DIRECTOR General of Of- 
tel, Don Cauckshank, is to be con- 
gratulated on referring mobile phone 
costs to the Monopolies Commission 
(report, 6 March). 

The charges ty Celine t, BT and 
\fodafbne, which Mr Gufcksbahk de- 
scribes as a “rip off”, involve another 
efimenson not emphasised in recent 
reports. Of the five bOlion calls made 
from landlines to mobile telephones, 
a significant number connect to 
'no one is 


available, please try kter’Moc this use- 
less service BT are charging the caller 
a premium rare of 32p per minute. 

Last year my company received 
a bill from BT for over £190 for calls 
made by a temporary secretary fran- 
tic to contact her boyfriend, whom 
she was^honrng every few minutes. 
Over a period of a few hours she in- 
curred these eaorbi cant costs because 
he had tamed off his phone and she 
was unable to leave a message. If she 


had telephoned a landline and there 
was no. reply no costs would have 
been incurred. 

. BT are required, as a matter of 
contract, to publish their charges but 
nowhere in their leaflets is it made 
explicit that a premium charge eft 32p 
is-made for every landline cafl made 
to a mobile phone that is turned off 
I and millions of others are be- 
ing charged for this ingenious so- 
cafled service which is quite useless. 
Perhaps the Monopolies Commis- 
sion should investigate. 

PAUL WINNER 
London SW1 

Art for all 

DAVID RODWAY (letter, 9 March) 
in his comments on Paul VhEefys ap- 
preciation of the GatesheacLiqge/of 
the North does a disservice to art crit- 
icism. 

His implication, that only those 
trained in art are qualified to assess 
art, ignores the popular and voluble 
interest in public works of art and the 
continued investment in them by lo- 
cal councils. Art is an expression, nrir- 
ror and critique of a culture, and that 
culture embraces die man in the 
Gateshead street as much as the aca- 
demic in London. 

JASON M REESE 
Lecturer in Engineering 
University of Aberdeen 

Harmless dope 

ANTONY ALEXANDER (letter, 6 
March) fears the demotivating and 
dispiriting effect of cannabis on reg- 
ular users. He couldn’t be more 
wrong. A year ago I had the pleasure 
of living for a time with a Moroccan 
fanner and Ids family. He and hisco- 
workers smoked dope from dawn rill 

dusk and had done so fbryeais. They 
showed no lack of motivation w qd 
were great fun to get to know. 

ROB MURPHY .. . 

Newcastle upon Tyne 


It’s Latin to them 

THE IDEA of Latin asa common Eu- 
ropean second language (letters, 

March) would be quite justifiabfy op- 
posed by the Greeks: first because they 
have a perfectly good classical lan- 
guage of tbeir own; and second be- 
cause they were never part of the 
Vi^ern Empire where Inlin was the 
language of trade and administration. 

There is a temptation to assume 
that the new Europe is a recreation 
of the Latin West, but this ceased to 
be the case* if it ever was, when the | 
Greeks came on board in 1983, and 
will be even less so with the acces- 
sion of (say) Bulgaria and Romania, 
which like Greece were first Byzan- 
tine and then Ottoman before their 
independence in the last century. 

It goes without saying lhat Latin's 
associations with the Catholic 
Church would also be unwelcome in 
countries with a laigety Orthodox tra- 
dition. Europe can no longer afford 
to be identified with one strand of 
its culture. 

HENRY WICKENS 
Luxembourg 

Lively competition 

PAUL McCann says that "no one 
would seriously consider crying to re- V 
vive Miss World in the Nineties" (re- 
port, 28 February). 

Miss World is now arguably the 
most-watched annual television show 
in the world, with more than 2 bil- 
lion viewers in over 150 countries. In 
this country. Sky believe that there " 
is life in Miss World, for they tele- V ~ 
vise it We are alive and kicking, and : 1] 
if British terrestrial television cares 
to show Miss World on tdeviaon and 
it doesn't get top rating of the night, 
we will donate £25,000 to the Vari- 
ety Club children’s charity. 

ERIC MORLEY 
Executive Chairman 
Miss World 
London WJ 

Watery Moon 

SO WATER has been found on the 
Moon. Whatever else, please don’t 
privatiseiL 

RICHARD WINSTONE 'i 

Stroud, Gloucestershire 
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What really goes on at the BBC - an absolutely totally genuine fly-on-the-wall report 


m 


□ 
MILES 
KINGTON 


TODAY l am privileged to bring you an 
extract from an explosive BBC ffy-on-the- 
wall documentary called The Beeb , which 
goes into the very heart of the BBC and 
shows the hilarious yet tragic thin gs go- 
ing on at the top. The programme was 
made inside the bunker of John Birt, the 
current Director General of the BBC with 
his full knowledge. Here we go... 

Birt We have recently come under a lot 
of criticise] for faking documentaries. Does 
anyone have anything to say to that? 
Man with GlassW: Is this the thing about 
the Learner Driver? 

Birt Yes. 

Man with Glasses: Oh, chat. 1 can explain 
that. 

But Go ahead. Explain. 

Man with Glasses: We found it would be 
cheaper to recreate certain scenes, sir, 
rather than film them at source. We got 


the subject to tell us wfaat had happened, 
and then we restaged it and filmed it in a 
faked version. But it was cheaper, sir. 
That’s what you’ve always said. Make it 
cheap. 

But I haven't said anything of the sort 
What I have always said is. Let’s have a 
leaner, more effirient, more mst-corsdous 
Corporation! 

Second Man with Glasses: Same thing, 
John. It’s just that you clothe it in busi- 
ness PR language. Half the time we don't 
know what you’re talking about 
Man Without Glasses: (very softly) And 
the rest of the time we don’t care. 

Birt: What was that. Will? 

Man Without Glasses Nothing, sir. f was 
just wondering if there was a glass of wa- 
ter... 

Birt: Should have brought your own. 
BBC isn't made of money, you know. 
Where were we? 


Man with Glasses: Cheating in these ffy- 
on-the wall documentaries, sir... 

Birt: RighL Has anyoae got anything to 
say on these? 

Man with Itch in Right Ear Which He 
Keeps Scratching: Yes, sir. Well, it strikes 
me that it's a load of hoo-ba about 
whether fly-on-the-wall documentaries 
are recreated or not Thfce an example. 
When we have finished this meeting, a 
summary of the minutes wfll go out as a 
record of it. It will be, if you like, a recre- 
ation of this meeting. It will be dreadful- 
_fymatt3Trate.lt wfll be weighted to reflect 
* John Birt's views. It will discard all the ar- 
gument and feeling. But It will come to 
be accepted as authentic, even by those 
who were there, even though it’s deeply 
flawed. 

Man with Glasses: That’s brilliant 
Man with tide Similarly, a lot of TV is 
faked. The news itself is a rather vapid re- 


construction of the real thing- A. wide- 
screen film Showing an the small screen 
is a vapid recreation of the cinema expe^ 
rience. I should think a lot of You S* Been 
Framed is faked, even though it’s on film 


am- 


waiUi a Miimiij*, lliqCCOy 

there was a case the other day of two dninlf 
young men who tried to stage a video dip 
for Beadle when there was an almighty 
storm hitting the sea wall of their seaside 
town. One took the camcorder while the 
other walked along the sea walL He was 

taken by a huge wave and drowned, while 
his mate was filming the whole tiring. This 

was an attempted stunt which went wrong 

- and became real! ^ 

Birb What are you trying to say? ' 
Man with Itch: Tm trying to say that in 
fact the recreated, the faked, the re- 
hearse^ the reconstruction all make 
BETTER television than the real and ac- 


tual. Television is all the worse whei 
not recreated. Father Ted tells you i 
about the Church and Ireland than ; 
relayed mass from Dublin would. Oi 
the real is less genuine than the fak 

Glasses: God, that’s terrific : 
Man with Pat . 



xxn. — — \ywvigin 
what do you think, sir? 

Birt: I haven't the faintest idea. I 
seewhat he was driving at If it’s 
pseudo-managerial language, I car 
derstandiL 

^withItduMyGod,Incverth 

ot that We can’t understand the 1 

tor General, because of the way ht 

T **“ 116 ®n*t understand us! 
APOLOGY 

now learnt that some of the 
Wwhe-wa B, if not all ofiL wu i 
™r<ued usmg^ J 
those responsible mil be fired. 
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Failed your exams? Start a 
business in the playground 



cali 


4 


J HAMISH 
McRAE 


Sfilmn 


iR seal 


Si x-tAscfirr. 


Mders put 
c\r own of 
orrupti° n 


If AMERICAN education is so bad, why do 
foreigners flock to the US to study? The same 
question applies here. We wony about the 
quality of our education, but people come from 
all over the world to be educated in Britain. 

There is one obvious and valid explanation 
- that the students who come to both coun- 
tries do so because they are coming to the best 
universities. The problems in America and 
Britain are not with our £lite universities whkii 
are excellent, but with the general mass of the 
school system. But I have seen several items 
in the last few weeks that suggest that there is 
a second and rather different reason ibr ad- 
miring both the US and the British edu cation 
systems, the schools as well as the universities. 
This is that while we may be less effective at 
teaching “hard” skills, such as maths and sci- 
ence, than our Continental and East Asian ri- 
vals, we have become very good at fostering 
"soft" and "loose” skills, including creativity, 
intuition and entrepreneurship. Rrrthermore, 
the returns on these skills will be even higher 
in the next couple of generations than they are 
now. Most people could be taught to become 
reasonably competent scientists; it is vasty hard- 
er to teach them to be successful entrepreneurs. 

On conventional measures the US and UK 
school systems seem to be about the middle 
of the pack. There was a squall of stories ten 
days ago in the US after a report on com- 
parative standards in education put the States 
towards the bottom of developed countries 
in maths and science, with the UK doing only 
a bit better. This is probably right, far there 
are pretty good comparative statistics going 
hack to the 1960s. 1 have just seen the results 
of one such study, discussed at a conference 
on "Excellence in Education” hosted by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York late last 
year and published in the March edition of 
its Economic Policy Review. 

This study looks at test scores for several 
years between 1963 and 1991. The main con- 
clusion 1 would draw is that there has; been 
a general convergence of scores over this pe- 
riod. Back in the 1960s there were enormous 
differences between Australia,- Sweden and. , 
the US at the bottom, wad Israel, Japwumd 
Belgium at the top. But by 1991 all the coun- 
tries are clustered in the mkiefiewith not much 
distance between China and Korea at the top 
and Ireland and Portugal at the bottom. 

The UK does not do at all badly in these 
charts. We suddenly shot to the top in 1985 
and have been above the US right through 
this period. But I think the bigger message is 
not one about standards but one about com- 
parative advantage. Given the narrowing of 
the spread of attainment, it has become pret- 
ty difficult to retain a significant national ad- 
vantage in the teaching of “hard” subjects. I’m 
not saying the teaching of the three “Rs” is 
unimportant. Fur from iL Rather the message 


is that aity ccmpeteD tty-run educational sys- 
tem is going to do this adequately well Com- 
parative advantage will be in “soft” subjects. 

V that is right, educationalists are going 
to be asked a whole new set of questions, such 
as “How do you teach entrepreneurship?” 
To most people that very question will seem 
pretty odd. Imagine the University of Entre- 
preneurship of North London. Ridiculous? 

Well, no, as two examples show. In Fin- 
land there is a government programme teach- 
ing people just this. There are lectures, seed 
funding for new ventures, even subsidies to 
new would-be entrepreneurs. Is this pro- 
gramme working? Er, not terribly well, I gath- 
er. A friend who lectures to these people 
reckons that it often simply encourages peo- 
ple to start businesses which only produce an 
adequate living because of subsidies fiom the 
taxpayer. But at least the Finns are trying. 

The second example is Japan. There they 
have identified the lack of entrepreneurial zeal 
as one of the reasons why Japan has foiled to 
recover from recession. They have adapted the 
word entrepreneur into an-torepurtnoh — 
don’t laugh, we don’t have a word in Fnglkh 
either - and are new running lectures, cours- 
es, foreign visits, study groups and so on in an 
e ffort to generate the appr op riate-spirit. 

Well there is certainty no shortage of en- 
trepreneurship in the US or even the UK. How 
do we do it? 

1 suppose part of the impetus comes from 



relatively low taxes on earned income, and an 
absence of regulations inhibiting business start- 
ups. But it can’t just be that I suspect that 
we teach it, sometimes explicitly, as in the busi- 
ness enterprises that schools rim for sixth-for- 
mers, but sometimes without really knowing 
we are doing so. We certainty teach creativ- 
ity; we have national prizes for creative writ- 
ing in schools; we have tremendous emphasis 
on music and drama; we teach creativity in 
fashion and other design. But I sense that we 
are also trying to link this creativity with earn- 
ing money by creating a culture in which peo- 
ple, especially young people, are encouraged 
to regard setting up a business in their spare 
time as a fun thing to do. 

Wfe have managed to create an educational 
system that accepts, and even fosters, an el- 
ement of disojder mid encourages question- 
isg. It asks people to look at tfcmsdve$ and 
the world around them - and think of ways 
of earning their living other than slogging up 
corporate or government career ladders. 

Isn't this what education should be about? 
Some people would be appalled at the idea 
of teaching people to become entrepreneurs. 
But encouraging people to think for them- 
selves, testing received views, relishing argu- 
ment and discussion - this is core stuff. It is 
not a long step beyond that to get people to 
look at society’s needs and desires and use 
their intelligence to think of ways of satisfy- 
ing these. Besides, if the Finns and the. 
Japanese think this is a good idea there must 
be something in it 


Spare the Teletubbies: they’ve 
dumbed-up Watch with Mother 


Children are more.media 
literate than adults, says 
Suzanne Moore. They 
don't need the 
protection of censorship 


.1 HAVE tried, I realty have, to remem- 
ber the golden age of children’s televi- 
sion, a time of mteDectuaty stimulating, 
frightfully educational programming 
which have since given way to the psy- 
chedelic spawn of Satan - UnkyWinky, 

- Dipsy, Laa-Laa and Fa Before the dev- 
erfy marketed mutant T&etubbies took 
over we watdmd and we encouraged our 
children to watch .. . well what exactly? 
Those whistling socks - The Clangers'! 
Those poorly drawn Ninja turtles? Those 
realistic male role models BUI and Ben'! 
Tl^ horrid sexist Jbstmanfta? The dass- 
riddeu Thomas the Tbnk Engine? 

The THetubbies* biggest ac hi e v e m ent 
is that they have become a symbol for 
those who want to argue that children's 
TV is “dumbing down”. The fact that the 
Tfeteaibtses are designed to appeal to pre- 
school infants: to babies in other words, 
seems to have bee n fo r g otten. If the THe- 
tubbies appeal to loddtas and wacky stu- 
dent types this may be due to the hard 
troth that compared to grown-ups, tod- 
dlers are quite dumb. But of course yon 
mustn’t say that because in this game 
every child is a regular little tabula rasa 
ready to have its head filled with the en- 
tydopaecfc knowledge that “proper” chil- 
dren’s programmes should be fan of 

So let’s, in the words of Mrs Merton, 
have “a heated discussion “about all this 

nonsense Thm» a heady one tins 

week at the Wodd Summit on Tblevisi on 
fbr Children. Quite deli ghtfully in tbe 

midst of all this concern about what it is 
correct and proper for children to watch, 
one female speaker, Alice Cahn of the 
American Public Service Broadcasting 
service PBS, called another speaker, 
Ada Haug, head of pre-school pro- 
grammes in Norway “an ignorant slur 
in an argument over— you’ve guessed it 

- the merits of Teletubbies. What a shame 
all this wasn’t televised and put out just 
after Biue Peter. But then you can’t have 
everything. An awful lot of tosh is spout- 
ed abotftdiddren and tdevisonffrxnpeo- 
ple who should know better, yet the only 
way people wfll know better is if tbey sit 
down and actually watch what is on of- 
fer to their kids. No one expects to be a 
film critic without having seen any films. 
But everyone from stray Mft to right-wing 
watchdogs to concerned liberals gets to 
mouth off about programmes they have 
beard of but never seen, years of work- 
ing at home have meant that I have 
watched a lot of kids’ TV with my chil- 
dren. Years oflying in bed have also meant 
that my children have watched a lot of 
television without me present to moni- 
tor their every reaction. So that means 
that they are either terrihfy deviant or ter- 
ribly average. 

In my considered opinion children’s 
tekrisum is getting better and better. Ybs 
there are some pretty boring cartoons. 



The Simpsons: Children cannot get away from being confronted with social issues 


UPP 


“Why don’t the people in cartoons ever 
change thtrir dnthe^Mnrnmy ?” asked my 
youngest the other day, but there are also 
some good dramas, from The Demon 
HdubnastertoByher Grove toThe Phoenix 
and the Carpet, which kids actually pre- 
fer to an unrelieved diet of cartoons. No 
kid these days can get away from being 
confronted with social issues, from drugs 
to abuse to prostitution. There is also a 
reluctance to admit th at children af ter a 
hard day at school have just as much right 


These princes of media literacy may 
be currently lauded -they are ironic and 
seif-referential in their constant emphasis 
on the process of production itself. 
Now they stand out. Surety though, the 
coming generation will be so media lit- 
erate that they will eat these guys for 
breakfast. “Media literacy” is what 
much of the debate is currently about, 
but we get it all the wrong way round. 
It isn’t children who need to be taught 
media literary; it’s their anxious parents 


My kids have watched a lot of TV without me 
being present. So that means they are either 
terribly delinquent or terribly average 


to be entertained as adults have. Pity the 
child whose every waiting boor must be 
filed with educational activity. The work 
edrienow reinvested with Blairite zeal has 
filtered down to our children who are nev- 
er allowed to be bored or idle or any of 
those states that might encourage some- 
thing truly creative to enter their minds. 

The category of separate p rog ramm i ng 
for children needs itself to be questioned. 
Who watches ffoQyoaks, The Big Break- 
fast, EastEnders, Casualty and Top of the 
Pops if not children and teenagers? Zoo 
TV, that late-Fighties trend, was bom out 
of the arranged marriage of Saturday 
morning kids’ programmes and a gener- 
ation of presenters like Chris Evans and 
Johnny Vhughan who instinctively un- 
derstood bow television worked long be- 
fore they ever worked in tbe medium 
itself. 


and teachers. Even the concept of Me- 
dia Studies makes people nervous. The 
study of literature is still regarded as far 
more useful than the study of anything 
that emanates froma screen. Despite Brit 
Art and Brit design, we still place our 
trust in words rather than pictures, a 
residue of our profoundly puritanical and 
anti-visual culture. The message of 
those concerned with the medium must 
be that media literacy is not the enemy 
of good old fashioned literacy. 

If we cannot live in a world where we 
get information and entertainment both 
on the page and on the screen, we will 
not get very far at alL likewise if we al- 
ways see one medium as infinitely supe- 
rior to the other then we will loose out 
Anyway, even if your virtual teenager has 
turned into a virtual nerd stock in their 
virtual bedroom cruising the Net all 


night long, he or she is reading and maybe 
even writing. 

I am not denying that there are gen- 
uine problems around children and the 
soeen: the spectre of the global child who 
has no sense of locality or community has 
been conjured up. This is the child 
viewed purely as a consumer to be tar- 
geted by buge corporations. The medi- 
ated child also gels little exercise or direct 
experience of the complicated world 
that flickers before him or her and will 
have a different relationship to it than 
those who spend a mythical childhood 
dimbing up apple trees. 

Tbe overriding concern continues to 
be censorship. Most parents act as cen- 
sors of their duldren’s viewing until the 
child reaches an age where regulation is 
no longer possible. Inevitably greater ac- 
cess - TV sets in every kid’s bedroom - 
means that parents demand more regu- 
lation. from broadcasters. We have lost 
control over what our kids see because 
newledmnfagjes are rart sr ripp rng our ahil- 
ity to censor them. 

Perhaps then we should approach all 
this the other way round. If our children 
are seeing far too much, much too young 
we should make more of an effort to en- 
gage with what they do want to watch 
even when we forbid them to watch iL 
This is the opposite of dumbing down. 
It means entering into some farm of crit- 
ical discussion of the material available 
to them. When you listen to what they 
say, they are rarely duped and rather sen- 
sible about what they value and what 
they don't. When I used to watch with 
mother I gptAndy Thrufy. When my kids 
watch with mother they get The Simp- 
sons. If that counts as dumbing down IT 
eat my shorts. 


♦Why America’s teenage girls can’t get enough of ‘Titanic’ 



MARY 

DEJEVSKY 


The boat may sink, 
but a new feminist 
role model has risen 
on the silver screen 


AS AWARD after award 
speeds towards James 
Cameron for hs epic block- 
buster and Oscar-favourite, Ti- 
tanic, a handful of critics are 
professing surprise. Not be- 
cause of the scale of its success, 
nor because of the records it 
notches up week after week for 
takings and audiences. Nor yet 
because of the contrast be- 
tween the dire warnings of fail- 
ure and the glorious reality. 

Almost three months after 
the film’s release, the surprise 
comes from the complexion of 
the audiences. In front of cin- 
emas across America, the wind- 
ing queues comprise not 
laggardty first-time viewers cu- 
rious to sec if what everyone 
else says about the film is true, 
but second, third, fourth and 


fifth-timers, the vast majority of 
them teenage girls. 

Now the easy explanation is 
that they have come for the sole 
purpose of drooling over the 
gorgeous looks and eerily nat- 
ural charm of Leonardo Di- 
Caprio, who plays Jack, the 
doomed hero from the lower 
orders. In other words, femi- 
nism - m terms of self-assertion 
- is dead; long live romance. 

Having belatedly joined the 
titanic queues myself, I would 
like to venture that the expla- 
nation is more complicated, 
and perhaps more heartening 
for those of us on tbe distaff side 
in the late Nineties, My bet, 
borne out subsequently by 
some gentle inquiry, is that all 
these girls are not frequenting 
the cinema only, or even main- 


ly, for the sake of the luscious 
Leonardo. They are there quite 
as much for tbe leading lady, the 
lonely, stubborn Rose, tom be- 
tween duty to family, class and 
convention, and her contempt 
for the whole charade. 

Rose (played by Oscar-nom- 
inee Kate Winslet), with her 
mixture of self-doubt and for- 
wardness, sense of responsibil- 
ity and lust to break free, holds 
a particular appeal for Ameri- 
ca’s young women, so many of 
whom find themselves strand- 
ed between aggressive self-as- 
sertion and wistful longing for 
romance. Rose is even a little 
more plump than your average 
American girl would like to be, 
bm she seems comfortable with 
her body - another consoling 
thought for angst-ridden di- 


eters for whom Barbie was the 
model. 

The director, James 
Cameron, describes Rose as 
“muscle plus striking feminini- 
ty'’. Herwomen fans are less ab- 
stract about ft. “She was a 
daredevil She wait on to have 
adventures; she didn’t waste her 
life,” says Karen Schoemer in 
Time magazine. “She’s so ro- 
mantic, so real,” says a young 
friend who recently saw the film 
for tbe sixth time- For America’s 
teenage girls, Rose is the next 
century’s woman in the making 

Something similar goes for 
the developing relationship be- 
tween Jack and Rose. By turns 
conspiratorial and reckless, re- 
spect and teasing, sexual (but 
always equal), it offers a folly ac- 
ceptable road map in girl-boy re- 


lations to emotionalty confused 
and sexually hung-up Ameri- 
cans. And Jack is the ideal part- 
ner encouraging adventure and 
self-reliance, displaying leader- 
ship and resourcefulness but also 
restraint and need. His last 
words to Rose, as he sinks into 
a watery Liebestod: Tell ber nev- 
er to let go, to make something 
of herself. 

Would not every Nineties 
American girl want a mate like 
that? A mate who combines 
chivalry and romance with un- 
forced political correctness and 
pushes her to make the best of 
herself? No wonder the girls are 
out in force for Titanic. It's just 
a pity that tbe boys arc not there 
too. They might learn about the 
sort of companionable devotion 
their girlfriends ^ will now expecL 


Now Look Who's 
Talking 
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IT IS NO SECRET that Lord Archer 

wauls to be the mayor of London. Per- 
liaps nobody in British history has ever 
campaigned more rigorously for a po- 
sition which, us yet. does not exist. 1 m 
not a candidate. Yes, 1 am runtwifr 
he told random yesterday. There 
won't be any candidates until after the 
7 Mav referendum tells us whether 
Londoners do or do not want to have 

an elected majwr. . 

Of ohusc the polls show that a ma- 
jority of Uuufonets will vote ra favour 
ol‘ haring a mayor. In the meantime, 
Archer’s effort is entirety made up ol 
volunteer, he says, indudmghisnw 
treasurer, wealthy businessman Greg 
Hutchings. “I havenT spent a penny, 
Archer assured me. “And I have wnl 
ten w Lord Neill, the a«nmi^cmer 
(or Pubtk Slaadorri*. to Hardy Ito 
question of campaign 
wrote back confirming that you can 

be running untfl JL 

These somewhat torturous linguistic 


for Archer is aware that he has ene- 
mies in Parliament who do not look 
fondly upon the prospect of him be- 
coming London's mayor. Yesterday a 
parliamentary tongue wagged near 
Pandora’s car about a possible “snag” 
in Archer's plans. 

At some point the Government, if - 
- there is going 

to be a may- 
oral election, 
will need to 
establish 
guidelines for 
candidates, 
including a 
limit on funds 
spent- (Pros- 
pective MPs 
are not al- 
lowed to spend more than £10.000 in 

general election. .Thars 

inArebers financial league.) As with 



parliamentary elections, it is expected 
that these mayoral spending limits will 
apply from tbe date a person first de- 
clares himself a candidate. According 
to Pandora’s sources, some of Archers 
opponents, reading of his “campaign 
trail” in the Telegraph on Saturday, 

licked their lips at the prospect of set- 
tingkav spending limits dial might have 
been exceeded by Archer long before 
the actual election in 1999 or 2000 came 
to pass. If they coaid prove something 
like that, they could move to have him 
disqualified from tbe race. Bat ac- 
cording to the master plotter of fictional 
tales, “Wisaw through that trap a long 
lime ago.” Repeat, he is not a candi- 
date, but he’s running. 

THE UNIVERSITY of Cambridge has 
recently announced its set topics for the 
Sir William Browne Medal for Greek 
and Latin poems * Exploring the In- 
ternet ” (Greek) and “Cloning” (Latin). 
Pandora is accepting nominations for 




a new award (the Ikletubbies Medal?) 
ferpeopte who make education absurdly 
relevant to our age. 

RUMBLES bom tiie ranks in William 
Hague’s “brand-new” Tory party 
The leader has summoned Conserv- 
ative agents from all over southern 
England to an all-day conference 
meeting at glamorous Loudon Dock- 
lands Arena. Tlmir mission will be (o' 
Choose candidates from the region for 


future Enro elections. The date set for 
this carousing is tbe Friday before the 
summer's first bank holiday. Whose 
brilliant Idea was this? Many of the 
agents are blaming Archie Norman, 
the party’s new deputy chairman 
and workaholic boss of Asda, Just to 
make matters worse, in Hague’s own 
constituency of Richmond, the hoy 
leader is soon to introduce his own loy- 
al “new-brand” agent 

PANDORA noticed that barrister 
Tbny Baldty was one of the Tbiy MPs 
who successfully filibustered against 
the anti-bunting Bfll fast week. In fact, 
he spoke for an hour. Could this pos- 
sibly be the same Tbny Baldly who, 
several years ago, successfully de- 
fended a woman hunt-saboteur, Car- 
oline Wetton, who was charged with 
driving her car directly at hare cours- 
er Sir Rupert Mackeson? 

Pandora 



Bring absent family and friends into your home 
and see those smiles for yourself with the new 

ViaTV Videophone 


ViaTV Videophone is so easy to use. H plugs into your TV 
and touch-tone telephone, using your normal phone line. 
And when you call someone who also hos a ViaTV 
Videophone you can see one another while you talk. 

Ideal for keeping in dose contact with family, friends or 
business. It's lightweight and compact, so take a ViaTV 
Videophone with you when you're away and call home to 
see your loved ones or colleagues at work. 

• Uses existing TV, phone & phone line 

• CoHs costlhe same as uoic8-onJy 

• National and international colling 

• Lightweight, compact, attractive unh 

• Really easy to set up and use 

£399 incVAT. 

Special offer £699 inc VAT for 2. Prices indude carriage in the UK. 
Freephone new for further information 

0800 980 8889 

Or ppst this CoUparp .to: L ' 

1^ l^ktyfotd Estate, MaHdw, Buds, 5L72DX. 
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CWC snubs Microsoft with software 


plans for digital TV internet access 


By Peter Thai Larsen 
and Michael Harrison 


The UK's largest cable compa- 
ny yesterday delivered a snub to 
Microsoft by choosing software 
backed by Netscape and Oracle 
lo power its new digital televi- 
sion service. 

Cable &. Wireless Commu- 
nications. which has 760.000 
cable television customers in the 
UK, will launch its digital ser- 
vice this autumn with software 
provided by Network Comput- 
er Inc, a joint venture between 
Netscape, best known for its in- 
ternet browsers, and software 
group Oracle. 

Subscribers will receive a dig- 
ital set-top box for their televi- 
sion sets, giving them access to 
200 channels. But with the NCI 
software - known as the DTV 
Navigator- they will also be able 
to surf the World Wide Web. 
send and receive e-mail, and 
eventually play games, make 
bets and do their shopping on- 
line. 

Digital cable will be the third 
form of digital television to be- 
come available to viewers this 
year. Satellite broadcaster 
BSltyB will start transmitting a 
200-channel digital service in 
June while British Digital 
Broadcasting, a joint venture be- 
tween Carlton and Granada, 
plans to launch 30 channels in 
the autumn. Both suppliers also 
plan to offer interactive services. 

Graham Wallace, chief ex- 
ecutive of CWC, said that cus- 
tomers would have “more 
control, choice and flexibility in 
how and when they access a 
whole range of information and 
entertainment services - all 
through their existing TV sets." 

Industry analysts welcomed 
the move. "They’re taking cable 
beyond being just a telephone ser- 
vice Kbc BT or a pay-TV service 
like Sky." said James Ross, an an-, 
alvst with ABN Amro. CWC 
shares dosed up 3p at 351p. 


The announcement is a set- 
back for Microsoft, which has 
been attempting to comer the 
market for set-top box software 
through WebTV, the software 
company it took over last year. 
The UK market is seen as par- 
ticularly .crucial because it is 
leading the world in the intro- 
duction of digital television. 

Microsoft has been talking to 
a number of British broadcast- 
ers, inducting BDB and Flextech, 
the programme packager, about 
supplying them with the capa- 
bility to launch interactive ser- 
vices. Last night, a spokeswoman 
for WebTV said the company 
was talking to "a variety of peo- 
ple" but was not ready to make 
any announcements. 

Mr Wallace said: "WfeVe had 
extensive talks with Microsoft, 
and they effectively said there was 
no way they could provide a prod- 
uct for our launch in 199$.” He 
added that CWC had “chosen the 
best product available" though 
the company did not “want to be 
in anybody's pocket". 

Mr Wallace said interactive 
services were the key to in- 
creasing use of CWCs existing 
network. "We have had a high 
capacity network, and until now 
have just chugged a few televi- 
sion channels along it." The 
DTV Navigator will provide 
CWC's digital customers with 
access to an electronic pro- 
gramming guide - an advanced 
.form of teletexL From there, 
they will be able to access in- 
teractive services like games 
and on-demand movies as well 
as jump to sites on the World 
Wide Web. 

. CWC is expected to launch 
the service this autumn after con- 
ducting trials throughout the 
summer. One advantage will be 
that, unlike BSkyB and BDB, 
customers will not have to spend 
£200 on the set-top box re- 
quired to receive the service. 
CWC currently rents bcoKS to its 
customers and takes them bade 



David Roux of Network Computers Inc (left) and Graham Wallace of Cable & W i r el ess 


if they no longer require the 
service. 

Mr WhlJ ace said CWC was 
considering charging less than 
£10 a month - the current stan- 
dard charge -for internet access 
even though CWCs service vrill 
offer connection at 20 times the 
speed of the most powerful 
modem available. 

Yesterday Greg Clarke, 
CWC’s chief operating officer, 
said the company was talking to 
a "long line” of leading com- 


panies about providing their 
services on-line next year. 

CWCs service will compete 
with that provided by BSkyB, 
which plans to launch its own in- 
teractive services through a 
joint venture with British 
Tfelecom, Midland Bank and 
Matsushita. 

The venture, called British 
Interactive Broadcasting, will 
provide Internet access and a 
range of services from home 
shopping and banking to edu- 


cational, sporting, entertain- 
ment and public service infor- 
mation. The Launch is subject to 
approval from regulatory au- 
thorities in Brussels. 

BIB is in talks with up to 30 
content providers including 
Sainsbnry,HMV, Thomas Cbok, 
Great Universal Stores and 
Daring Kmdersley, the ednea- : 
tkmal publisher. 

' The four partners in BIB 
have put up £265m to develop 
the service and help subsidise 



■' P h onograph: Kristian Eiuus 


the cost of tfesfittop booms 
needed to recei^d^tel satel- 
lite sendees. The^Mbp box win 
be connected to mbnfiaaiy tele- 
phone line which, in turn pro- 
vides access to the internet. . 

- This nvwx that ft Will take 
longer tpgetanto tbe internet than 
through CWCs service. But BT 
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Grabiner 
stalks out it 
of United 


By Petar Thai Larsen 


tbatprovfcfe nMCh greater capacity 
and quicker access. ■ 

Trials with a technology 


grated televisions in use pro- 
viding’ internet access and' 14 
mUhan by 2010. 


Midshires wavers 
as board considers 
£780m Halifax bid 


By Lea Paterson 


THE BOARD of Birmingham 
Midshires met last night to give 
"preliminary consideration” to 
Halifax's attempt lo prise the 
building society away from the 
grip of the Royal Bank of Scot- 
land. Tile Midshires directors 
arc expected to deride whether 
to break a legal agreement 
signed by both themselves and 
the Royal Bank of Scotland lust 
August. 

Under terms oft hat agree- 
ment, Midshires Ls not allnwcd 
to hold formal talks, or ex- 
change information with, a third 

party. The most likely outcome 
is th;u Midshires will ask Roy- 
al Bank lo release it from parts 
of the agreement rather than 
break the contract a source 
dose lo the discussions said. 

It is believed that if Mid- 
shires broke the contract, it 
could he hit tn- a penalty fee. 

A Midshires spokesperson 
said the board would not im- 
mediately decide whether to 
recommend the Halifax bid to 
its members over the Royal 
Bank hid. 

The Ruyal Bank agreed in 
.August to pa\- a price of between 
E6U5m and £63<)m for Birm- 
ingham Midshires. On Monday 


evening Halifax launched a 
£7S0m rival bid, saying that 
Royal Bank “significantly un- 
de .ulued" the building society. 
The Royal Bank has said it will 
not raise its offer “under any cir- 
cumstances". Halifax said that 
because of the agreement be- 
tween the Royal Bank and 
Birmingham Midshires, its of- 
fer had necessarily been based 
on publicly available informa- 
tion. 

David Gilchrist, Halifax's 
group secretary, hinted bis com- 
pany could walk away from the 
deal if it could not talk through 
details of the offer with Mid- 
shires. He said: “They [Mid- 
shires] would have lo be 
released from this sort of re- 
striction for this to proceed in 
any sensible way”. 

However, (he Royal Bank 
gave the impression of standing 
firm on the legal agreement be- 
tween itself and Midshires. In 
a statement released yesterday 
morning, the bank said it had a 
“binding agreement" with Mid- 
sbires. It adde± “Royal Bank 
Group and Birmingham Mid- 
shires continue to work to- 
gether towards submitting the 
Royal Bank Group's proposals 


to Birmingham Midshires' 
membtefe as soon as possible”. 



Ladbroke referral to the MMC looks like a sure bet 


By Andrew Yates 


Peter George; P urch a s e of 
Coral was unconditional 


Margaret Beckett, President of 
the Board of Hade, is poised to 
refer Ladbroke's £362.7m ac- 
quisition of the Coral betting 
chain to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission aver fears 
it will give the group a monop- 
oly in the betting industry. 

A referral could be an- 
nounced this week after an 
preliminary investigation of the 
(teal by the Office of Fair Trad- 
ing. The Government could 
force Ladbroke to divest of 
hundreds of betting shops to 
overcome competition concerns 
or could require it to sell the 


whole of the 833-strong Coral 
estate. Ladbroke, led by Peter 
George, controls 2,600 betting 
shops, or 35 per cent of the to- 
tal UK market after signing an 
unconditional deal to buy 833 
Coral shops from Bass on New 
Year's Eve. It had hoped to 
avoid an MMC inquiry by sell- 
ing 133 of its betting shops to 
the Tbte. Ladbroke claims dis- 


forms to the “quarter-mile rule" 
laid down by the MMC when 
Mecca merged with William 
H01 in 1989. 

This stipulated thata book- 
maker could not have more 
th«n one shop within a 440 yard 


radius of another branch and 
was aimed at ensuring no one 
was able fo establish a local mo- 
nopoly. Until a few weeks ago, 
Ladbroke was confident this 
would be enough to avert an 
MMC inquny. Bui sources sug- 
gest the group is resigned to the 
feet that its betting business will 
face months of uncertainty as a 
fall-scale investigation gets un- 
der way. The acquisition has 
raised concerns among senior 
cabinet ministers. Robin Cook, 
the Foreign Secretary and a 
horse-raring fan, has publicly 
voiced worries about the deal 
and Alan Meale, another 
Labour MP r has led the attack 


against the acquisition. One 
source said: “A referral now 
seems inevitable. Political pres- 
sure is growing for an MMC re- 
ferral which is likely to lead to 
more divestments." 

Tbe Coral purchase has also 
caused an outcry from rivals in 
the industry, including William 
Hill, now owned by Nomura, 
the Japanese bank. Analysts be- 
lieve there would be no short- 
age of buyers for any shops that 
Ladbroke is forced to selL The 
Tbte is known to be keen to ex- 
pand its estate, as is Stanley 
Leisure, currently the third 
biggest player in tbe market, and 
William HflL 


Stephen Grabber, the United 
News & Media executive who 
has been appointed to run 
British Digital Broadcasting, the 
television group, has left Unit- 
ed News without working out his 
contract and may l au nch legal ac- 
tion against the company. 

Mr Grabiner is believed to 
have cleared his desk earlier this 
week after becoming incrcas-^ 
ingty frustrated with the delays 
in negotiating bis departure 
from the group. He was named 
as chief executive of BDB, the 
joint venture between broad- 
casters Carlton and Granada, at 
the end of January. At the time 
United News said Mr Grabin- 
er would work out his 12-month 
notice period, keeping him at 
United News until the beginning 
of 1999 - several months after 
BDB’s planned launch date. 

United News and BDB have 
subsequently been negotiating 
the release of Mr Grabiner 
from his contract Industry an- 
alysts believe that Lord Hollick, 
United’s chief executive, hoped 
to use Mr Grabiner as a bar - a 
gaming chip to improve his po£ v 
sition in the digital television 
market United submitted a 
bid to operate Digital Tfcrrestrial 
Television, but lost out to BDB. 

The deadlock is understood 
to have frustrated Mr Grabin- 
er, who was poached from Tele- 
graph Group, the newspaper 
publisher, two years ago to run 
United’s newspaper interests. - 
His responsibilities were also re- 
duced substantially last month 
when United completed the 
sale of its regional newspaper^.; 
tifttetoh, effectively leaving Mr 
Grabiner in charge of little 
more than the Express titles and 
the DaSy Star. 

Mr Grabiner is understood 
to be considering using the dis- 
posal as grounds for legal action. 
One industry source said: “You 
might think that having three- 
quarters of the profits sold 
from under you is akin to con- 
structive dismissal. They cer- 
tainly have not offered him a 
position of equivalent status." 

It is unclear whether Mr 
Grabiner is preparing to take up 
his post at BDB ahead of sched- 
ule. The broadcaster, which is 
planning the nationwide launch 

of its 30-rhannpl ■a'rvwv in thp' - 


of its 30-channel service in the 
autumn, is currently being run 
by Nigel Warmsley, a Carlton 
executive. 

Mr Grabiner could not be 
reached for comment last nigh t 
A spokesman for United said 
the company had nothing new 
to add. 


Poor pay dearly for tobacco addiction and 
cough up out of all proportion on duty 


By Diane Coyle 

Economics Editor 


Higher tobacco duty falls more 
heavily on tbe poor because the 
richest third of tbe population 
has more or less given up seek- 
ing, while the bottom fifth are 
puffing away as heavily as ever, 
according to a report frmded by 
the cigarette lobby. 

Tbe Fair Ggaretie lax Cam- 
paign, the lobby group finan- 
cially supported by tobacco 
manufacturers, will use the 
claims as aremnnitinn against 
f urth er increases in duty. 

The reports also claims the 


increases in real terms - start- 
ed by the Conservatives and 
continued by the present gov- 
ernment - are boosting ille gal 
imports from abroad, at a cost 
in lost tax receipts of £69Qm a 
year. 

Tbe findings, based on re- 
search by London Economics, 
a consultancy firm, suggest high 
tobacco taxes redistribute the 
burden from the rich to the 
poor. The duty paid by the fop 
30 per cent of the income dis- 
tribution has fallen since 1993, 
even though rates of duty have 
dxmbed. The amount paid by 
the 20 per cent at the bottom 


has increased over the same pe- 
riod, and these households 
spend more every week on to- 
bacco and tobacco tax than 
better-off households. 

The poorest tenth of the 
population spend just under 14 
per cent of their income on to- 
bacco tax, compared to less than 
half a per cent for the richest 
tenth. 

The- pattern of spending 
means that every increase in the 
duty malms it an ever more re- 
gressive tax, penalising the poor 
more than the rich. 

The report was financed by 
Philip Morris. 


Wetherspoon rues its TV-free ambience as World 
Cup fever threatens to drive punters to other pubs 

By Andrew Yates 


The World Cup football cham- 
pionship in France this summer 
promises to provide a bonanza 
for the betting and leisure in- 
dustry— but there is one person 
who will not be cheering. 

Tim Martin, chair man of 


sales will suffer. In 1990 sales 
dipped by 10 per cent a week 
during the Wsdd Cup. This time 

it could be worse and it will have 

an effect on second half prof- 
its,” he said yesterday. Mr 
Martin also admitted the group 
had fallen foul of the Tra ding 
Standards Office. 

Wetherspoon has spend 




JDWtetherqpoon, the pub chain uaa spena 

that has banned TV screens and £700,000 introducing new glass- 

musk: frem its pubs, yesterday es marked with a line indicat- 

H ffo0tb S “S.apta measure. The pub grammes, 
wffi cost the group dear, with chain started an advertising SerseS. 

However it has shelved plans 

breaks infe tears again our curred the wrath oftSdiig ^ P ^ 


standards offices, who ques- 
tioned tbe group’s claims. In the 
end the they had to be tom 
down. 

Wetherspoon plans to open 
50 pubs in the next six months, 
including what it claimed would 
be the first new purpose-built 
ate in central Newcastle since . ... 
Roman times. It is on track to t 
have 500 outlets by 2001 after 
one of the fastest expansion pro- 
8 ramm es the pub industry has 
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The hidden costs of pensions mismanagement 


OUTLOOK 


Almost everyday brings another- shocker 
of a revelation about the previous gov- 
ernment’s privatisation programme, it 
seems. Last week we learned that no prop- 
er valuation was done ahead ofihcsale of 
the rolling stock leasing companies, with 
the result that the public puree was seri- 
ously short changed. Tbday we are told that 
the Government’s privatisation of the wa- 
ter authorities in the late 1980s has left the 
taxpayer with a hidden £420m pensions li- 
ability. Whatever next? 

Both these disclosures are made by the 
National Audit Office, the Government’s 
financial watchdog. Its report on water prir 
vatisation nwlta^ particularly fascinating 
reading, if only because the NAO itself m 
the imm t» diatpi aflwtnath of the watwfl o fo- 
tions said a fair price had been realised un- 
der the circumstances and everything was 
generally hunky doty, lit the murky world 
of the public finances, it transpires, noth- 
ing is ever that simple; it now appears the 
taxpayer was ripped off after alL 

The story bears some repeating. Prior 
to privatisation,' the water industry ran a 
collective pension scheme which because 
it was laxgdy unfunded was sbcmiqgahefty 
deficit Since the water companies couldn't 
be privatised with unfunded pension lia- 
bilities, it was decided to breakup the fund 


into fu% funded water company schemes 
and a dosed fund that would be left in the 

public sector to meet tbe liabilities of ex- 
isting pensioners. So far, so good.' 

The problem arose on tbe divistonqf 
assets. What happened was that the water 

rr wnpflmrs fnnk all thr; rfft-fcnt assets -faggO- 

ly equities and cash - for themselves, lea*- 
ing flic public sector fund with a lot .of dodgy 
property and undeipeifouuing . 
this had been doiKideBberatdy by the Gpv- 
emment h might have seemedbad enough, 
but in fact it was done by a process of sub- 
terfuge. The company that divided up the 
assets, Queen Anne’s Gate Asset Man- 
agement was owned by the water compa- 
nies themselves- 

The upshot was that a public sector li- 
ability of less than £100m at the time of 
transfer was with dispatch turned into a 
much larger one when the bottom dropped 
out of tbe property market in the eariy 
1990s. This was compounded further by 
very poor management of the fund. The 
end result is that by 2005 the public sec- 
tor part of what remains of the water in- 
dustry pension scheme will have run out 
of assets but will still have £420m of lia- 
bilities to meet 

AH this may seem of little more than 
academic interest so long after the event. 


We kind of already knew, or at least sus- 
pected, that the way these privatisations 
were accounted for in the public finances 
was a fiddle. But plainly there are lessorc 
here too. Hie public sector has responsi- 
bility for managing pension funds with li- 
. abilities of weD over £100bn. If the 

Tnismanag ement of water industry pension 
assets is anything to goby, there could be 
<1811 awfully large pensions tab in the mak- 
Trvg for future generations to pick up. 

■ By mid summer, the Financial Services An- 
thoritywOl be laigely up and running Five 
of the nine organisations it will eventnal- 
3y encompass will have moved in togeth- 
er at the FSAs new London docklands 
h eadquar ters in Canary Wharf, and to all 
intents and purposes the FSA is already op- 
erating as a single regulator for the City 
and finan cial services industry. 

All of which may seem rather odd giv- 
en that the legislation that brings the FSA 
mto existence and gives it powers won’t by 
pnfrKshed until the Anfmrm and is unlikely 
to receive the Royal Assent until the fol- 
lowing summer. Is this not putting the cart 
just a little bit before the horse? The Com- 
mons Treasury Select Committee is be- 
ginning to think it might be and. has 
belatedly decided it ought to be monitor- 


ing the progress of this at present almost 
wholly unaccountable beast 

Parliament is one thing. The advent of 

the FSA seems to be going largely un- 
heeded in the C3ty too. What with all those 
caHrings, restructurings and mergers, not 
to mention haying to deal with the nril- 
tennium bug a rid preparing for the Euro, 
City folk may have more important mat- 
ters on their bands. Howard Davies, chair- 
man of the FSA, is meticulous about 
consul ring on all tbe FSA’s initiatives. But 
if the City doesn’t bother to make its voice 
heard, it will only have itself to blame if Mr 
Davies foils to get the structure right- 

When Ladbroke bought the Coral betting 


year, it was effectively betting that the deal 

would not be referred to the Monopolies 


Ladbroke’s chief executive Fetor George 

that die deal would escape regulatoiy soruti- 

ny that be agreed to make the purchase un- 
conditional and duly handed over £3 63m 
of the folding staff to the vendors. 

As an each way bet, however, Mr 
George also agreed to dispose of 133 of 
Coral's shops to the Tote, so that the deal 
conformed with the “quarter mBe rule” - 
the requirement that no single company 


should own more than one belting shop 
within a 440 yard radius. The rule was es- 
tablished in 1989 when William Hill 
merged with Mecca to become number two 
in the market 

Even after tbe Tbte deal, however, Lad- 
, broke plus Coral stiD dwarfs other players 
in the industry with an estate of some Z6Q0 
shops and a market share of around 35 per 
cent. The is tbe sort of figure that makes 
an automatic MMC referral an odds on 
favourite. 

The Foreign Secretary Robin Cook, a 
keen race-goer and one-time newspaper tip- 
ster, has already intimated that the deal 
should be examined. With Margaret Beck- 
ett as President of the Board of Trade, he 
is pushing ai an open door. Ladbroke could 
proba b ly offload quite a few more shops 
to satisfy the MMC and not suffer a loss. 
But if the MMC orders a large-scale dis- 
posal then Ladbroke will be forced into a 
fire sale, made worse by the fact tbat 
William H31, the other big player, would 
face much the same regulatoiy hurdles. 
When Bass was prevented from acquiring 
Carlsberg Tfetley it at least had a foil-back 
position tbat allowed ft to seQ back the busi- 
ness to Carlsberg and Allied Mr George 
has no such escape route. For a bookie, this 
is turning into quite a gamble. 


MCI acts to calm fears 
over WorldCom deal 

MCI, the US telecoms giant, moved to reassure investors its 
S37bn (£22bn) acquisition by WorldCom was stHJ on track 
despite reports of competition concerns at the US Justice De- 
partment Regulators have widened their probe into tbe deal, 
with particular regard to the Internet The European Com- 
mission is also investigating the proposed deal . MCI said it 
still expected the deal to go through fcy the middle of the year. 
WorldCom made its bid after a 1 996 offer for MCI by British 
Telecom went sour last year when BT lowered its offer. 

Credit Lyonnais staff sue 

Staff at Crtidit Lyonnais, the French bank, are taking their era- 
I ptayer to court to force it to reveal details of restructuring pro- 
posals. It has made proposals to the European Commission in 
return for authorisation of additional state aid A representa- 
tive of the staff union said it was “unacceptable” Credit Lyon- 
nais employees had been unable to obtain copies of the proposals. 

Independent Insurance surge 

Shares in Independent Insurance Group surged by 10 per 
cent after it unveiled better than expected first-half results. 
Operating pre-tax profits rose by 38 per cent to £5&3m in 
the year to December. Shares dosed at 1395p, up I40p. 

Kingfisher looks east 

Kingfisher, thhretaflgrowp-lhal - 

Comet and Superdrug, op<med its Asian head office in Hong 
Kong and said it was looking for acquisition opportunities 
in the region. Geoffrey Mutaaby, chief executive, said: “The 
Asian financial crisis hasn’t changed our faith in this partic- 
ular place.” 

Transworld drops takeover 

Thmsworld Healthcare has called off talks on a possible 
takeover of Healthcall Group, the UK healthcare-services 
provider. The healthcare provider, which last week said it was 
considering a £5&5m bid said it had “no present intention” 
to make a bid. The offer would have been worth 105p a share. 
Healthcall shares fell 12p lo R75p. ThmsworicTs decision leaves 
HCMS, a company set up by HealthcaJl’s management to ac- 
quire the company, as the only bidder. 

Williams sheds NuTone 

Williams, the fire protection and security group, signalled its 
retreat from home-improvement services with the $242m 
(£ 145m) sale of its NuTone subsidiary. The American door 
chimes to bathroom cabinets business has gone to US build- 
ing products group Nortek. Further disposals from the home 
improvement division are being lined up by Williams. Strong 
organic growth and the speedy integration of the huge Chubb 
acquisition sent shares up 22p to end at 41 Op. 

Investment Column, page 22 

DTI bearing down 

The Department of Trade and Indusby said it would refer 
the proposed acquisition of T&N by Federal-Mogul Coipof 
the US to the Monopolies and Mergers Commission unless 
it was given suitable undertakings to allay competition con- 
cerns. Nice! Griffiths, competition and consumer affaire min- 
ister. said the merger gave rise to competition 
relation to “thinwalT engine bearings- He is 
takings from Federal-Mogul that it will sell all TAN’S Eu- 
ropean thinwall bearings business. 

LME tackles market abuse 

The London Metal Exchange issued a consultation do^ment 

which it classifies as market aberrations. ia 
the £i.Gbn Sumitomo Corp copper scandal. 

London lures media group 

Senna. Media On^hich^^» 
controls two which recently sold 

its presence after failing to get 

Us 18 per cent „ , 4 ^ a share bid, said it was 

,h, ITV groups ■rpMri to . 
looking at a wide range 01 po 


Profits of doom 
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PIA attacks 
614 firms for 

mis-selling 

transgression 


By Lea Paterson 

THE WATCHDOG for the 
personal investment industry 
yesterday said he was “very 
disappointed" that 614 firms 
had appeared to fail to meet the 

December pensions mis-selling 

deadline. 

Joe Palmer, chairman of the 
Personal Investment Authority 
(PIA). yesterday said the com- 
panies accounted for 4,604 cas- 
es - 2 per cent of all the most 
urgent cases. 

The PIA required the finrn 
it regulates to complete 90 per 
cent of their most urgent 
pension mis-selling cases - “pri- 
ority one" cases - by the end of 
last year. 

Most of the 614 firms, all in- 
dependent financial advisers, 
appeared to have completed less 
than 30 per cent of their prior- 
ity one cases, Mr Palmer said. 

’ “Although they account for 
a relatively small number of cas- 
es, each and every investor de- 
serves a quick and efficient 
conclusion to their case and 
should not be let down in this 
way," he said. 

The PIA said it was investi- 
gating the apparent failures 
“with a view to commencing dis- 
ciplinary action". The discipli- 
nary action is expected to take 
the form of fines. 

The news came as Norwich 
Union, the insurance group, 
said it was on track to complete 
virtually all 6,000 of its priori- 
ty mis-selling cases by the end 
of April, in line with its regula- 
tory target 

Norwich Union is among the 
companies unlikely to face PIA 
action. Richard Harvey, Nor- 
wich’s chief executive, said: 
“We are confident we can 
achieve results which are satis- 
factory to the PIA". 

The insurer yesterday also 


delivered a strong set of full year 
figures, its first since flotation 
in June. 

On a like-for-like base, oper- 
ating profit before tax rose 11 per 

cent to £627m. The results - 
which were roughly line with Gty 
expectations - had little impact 
upon the shares, which closed 5p 
down cm the day at 51 Op. 

One analyst commented: “It 
was a solid set of figures. The 
results were very dose to what 
we expected." 

Norwich is to seek authori- 
ty at its annual general meeting 
to buy back up to 10 per cent 
of its shares. However, Mr Har- 
vey said the insurer had “no in- 
tention in the imminent future” 
of using this authority. He 
added it was simply “an option 
every company should have”. 

Mr Harvey declined to 
comment ou whether Nor- 
wich, which is widely seen by 
sector watchers as a candidate 
for takeover, had received 
approaches from potential 
acquirers. 

The Norwich chief said: “It 
would be inappropriate to com- 
ment on rumours. As far as ac- 
quisitions go, we've always been 
absolutely dear that Norwich 
Union regards itself as a posi- 
tive acquirer who could play a 
useful role in consolidation-" 
Norwich said it had suffideut 
spare capital to make smaller 
acquisitions. 

Norwich announced a divi- 
dend per share of 7.75p. Its in- 
vestors have seen their shares 
increase by about 50 per cent in 
value since the company con- 
verted last summer at a cosL Two 
key factors driving the share 
price rise are hopes of merger ac- 
tivity and the feet that many in- 
stitutions are underweight in 
Norwich Union. Mare than 50 
percent oftbe company’s shares 
are currently heki by individuals. 



W ater ford Wedgwood, the 
Irish luxury crystal and chi- 
na group, yesterday un- 
veiled a 15 -per-cent rise In 
pre-tax profits for 1997* 
Brian Patterson, chief ex- 
ecutive of Wedgwood (left) 
and Redmond 
OTktnoghue, chief execu- 
tive of Waterford, said this 
year would see consolida- 
tion in the china business - 
but forecast another year 
of record crystal sales. 

Tony O’Reflfy, group 
chairman, said: “We are 

confident that otir . 
sharpened foots, and our 
scale as the biggest 

premium crystal and 
ceramics player, will lead 
to expanded growth 
o pport u ni tie s and 
increasing earnings 
momentum.” 

The group , made £40.0m 
Irish pounds, excluding a 
one-time restructuring 
charge of £27.8m In its 
ceramics division. The 
figure was in line with 
analysts’ forecasts of 
£39.5m-£4Q.8m and was up 
from £34.9m in 1996. The 
one-time 
charge arose from 
restructuring and 
consolidating the 
Wedgwood china brand 
and the company’s recently 
bought 1KL62 percent 
stake In German porcelain - 
firm Ro sen thal. 

‘During the early months 
of the year, both 
Wedgwood and Rosenthal 
will continue with heavy 
investment," Dr OUeOly 
said. 


Connex set to 
slam door on 
ancient carriages 


By Randeep Ramesh 

Transport Correspondent 


Connex South Central the 
French-owned company which 
f iinaromnui ter services in Lon- 
don, said yesterday it would 
make “a signifi cant investment" 
in rolling stock as part of plans 
to lengthen its franchise. 

Connex is unique among 
rail companies in having an op- 
tion to the franchise writ- 
ten into its original contract with 
the Government Geoff Harri- 
son Mee, the company's man- 
aging director, said Gonuex's 
300 fbur-carriage ancient “slam 
door" rolling stock could be 
co mpl etely replaced as part of 

thedeaL 

Mr Harrison Mee made his 
comments at the unveiling of a 
train, the Adtxanz Classic. This 
uses an old-style dam-door car- 
riage frame to which a more 
crash-resistant top has been 
added and would only cost half 
the price of a new train. 

Adtranz also say that the 
fiasriff ran be in service about 
nine months after bring ordered 
- vital for those operators look- 
ing to replace slam-door car- 


riages. One problem for 
prospective buyers, identified 
Mr Hanson Mee, is the lack of 
air-conditioning on the new 
Classic. “It would certainly not 
be able to replace all our stock, 

he added. . 

But there are some obvious 

worried about overcrowding. - 
die new trains can offer up to* 

30 per cent more scats than old- 
er stock. Connex has a good 
track record in investing in 
rolling stock. Last year Ad- 
tranz supplied 30 new trains to 
Connex for £I50m. 

“It is time the railway in- 
dustry was able to demonstrate 
not only its commitment to 
providing high-quality services 
for customers, but also its com- 
mitment to good quality design 
and safe products,” said Labour 
MP Gwyneth Dunwoody. 
whose constituency of Crewe 
and Nantwich is home to one of 
Adtranz’s plants. Mrs Dun- 
woody, chairwoman of ihet). 
House of Commons Transport 
Committee, added: “People de- 
serve good quality railways and 
to be able to travel in speed, 
comfort and safety." 


Premier shifting focus from oil to gas 


By Terry Macalister 


Premier Oil yesterday outlined 
a new strategy to transform it- 
self from a North Sea ofl com- 
pany to an Asian gas group, 
despite the economic turmoil in 
emerging markets. Charles 
Jamieson, chief executive, said 
that by the tom of the century 
his company would have 70 
per cent of its production com- 
ing from gas rather than ofl. 

Currently Pranier has 85 per 
cent of production in oil and 15 
percent in gas. Mr Jamieson 


dismissed worries about the 
economic strength of the area, 
saying this should not affect the 
kind of gas business Premier in- 
tended to concentrate on. 

Alan Marshall energy ana- 
lyst at Robert Fleming, sup- 
ported the new strategy, despite 
the uncertainty in South-East 
Asia. But other industry watch- 
ers were sceptical and Pre- 
mier’s shares fell 35p on the day 
to 40.5p. 

Mr Jamieson said much of 
the new focus towards Aria 
was already under way as Pre- 


mier put increased resources 
into Indonesia, Burma mid Pak- 
istan. Last year Premier made 
four significant discoveries and 
took over as operator of the 
AnoafieM in Indonesia. The ex- 
ploration and production com- 
pany also took over as opexaEor 
of die Yetagon field in Burma 
and signed a strategic alliance 
with Petronas, the Malaysian 
state oil company. 

Mr Jamieson unveiled the 
new gas focus after reporting a 
small but better than expected 
increase in pre-tax profits, from 


£68 -5m to £71. lm in the 12 
months to 31 December. 

Tbmover rose from £l38.8m 
to £16&2ru but the company was 
hit by lower oil prioes, particu- 
larly in the last quarter of die 
year, lo mitigate the effects of 
the current ofl. price of below 
$14 (£8.50) per barrel. Premier 
has hedged 25 per cent of its 
production at $18 per barrel 
during the first half of the year. 

Cash flow rose 45 per cent 
to £90 -5m and the dividend 
was hiked 10 per cent to 0.6p 
per share. 


(company results 
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Upbeat Williams 
calms the City 





ALARM bells finally stopped ringing 
yesterday al Williams, the fire protection 
and security group. Bears had been wor- 
ried about problems inside Chubb, 
which was acquired by Williams for a 
steep price tag of £13bn last year. 

Critics were also raised concerns 
about Williams exposure to trading 
woes in South-east Asia. This had 
helped to depress the share price but up- 
beat results yesterday brought out the 
bulls. 

Wiliams said Chubb was on line to 
deliver £40m of performance improve- 
ment benefits by the end of this yearwhOe 
the tiger economies accounted for only 

4 per cent of its sales. Williams' Sock rose 
another 22p to 410p yesterday after a sim- 
ilar rise the day before. 

The positive response from the City 
was also generated by better than ex- 
pected group profits plus confirmation, 
finally, that the home improvements di- 
vision was up for sale. 

Demonstrating this further commit- 
ment to further focus activities, W illiams 
announced details of a $2425 (£148m) 
cash disposal of its US door chimes and 
bathroom cabinets business. Analysts say 
Williams could raise another £800m hiv- 
ing off its home improvement division 
which takes in household names like 
PtoMUla. Poly cell and Hommeritc. The 
group insists there will be no rush, point- 
ingout that sales from this division have 
been increasing on the back of strong 
demand in the US and expansion into 
Eastern Europe. But there is no inter- 
est in second division activities. Future 
strategy is to concentrate on fire and se- 
curity where Williams can claim to be 
global market leaders. 

Group pre-tax profits fell from 
£H02mto£254jnbui analysts had their 
eyes on unddhrmg earnings. This droved 
a rise from £2485 m to £285. lm in 1997, 
higher than many had predicted. 

Turnover increased from £lifon to 
£2J3m while the dividend was increased 

5 per cenr to 155p. Management said 
t he bigger pay out was justified by con- 
fidence in tiwgrcwti\ prospects for the 
group which has already seen sales ris- 
ing strongly in the first months of 1998. 

Roger Carr, the chief executive. Said 
the proceeds of forthcoming di sp osals 
will be used in the interests of share- 
holder value. That could mean acquisi- 
tions, but more likely share buybacks. 
WflhimKhmtedatthcpaffiilxli^ofbtQi*- 
ingtack at least 10 percent of its shares. 

Analysts at Panraure Gordon expect 
Williams to produce a pre-tax profit of 


Williams: At a glance 

. Market value: Sian, tim price 410p ( +22p J 
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£340m this year putting it on a forward 
multiple of!6 times. Compared with 
blue-chip rivals in the support services 
sector, Williams looks extremely cheap, 
but then the former conglomerate still 
has something to prove. Hold. 


Thorntons sweet 
after shake-up 


INVESTORS in Thorntons, the choco- 
late retailer and manufacturer, must be 
delighted with the performance of the 
company since Roger Paffard took 
over as chief executive two years ago. 
Tim shares have moused from a low of 
135p in early 1996 to a new high yes- 
terday of 2925p, iq) 5p on the day, after 
a big shake-ap af the group. 

Thorntons has been closing smaller 
underperforming stores and relocating 
others to larger, more high profile 
sites. In the six months to 10 January 
Thorntons accelerated its opening pro- 


gramme with 61 new or re-located 

stores. The current total of 327 branch- 
es is31 higher than the 296 a year ago 
and the aim is for 500 stores by 2001. 

Sales have been encouraging with the 

Thorntons non-franefcised stores achiev- 
ing like for like sales growth of 12 per 
cent. This boosted first half profits to 
£1 15m, an increase of 155 pci cent be- 
fore exceptional of £115m. Current 
trading shows sales growth in line at 8 
per cent. This represents a slowdown 
which management-says was expected 
as the stores are raw up against tough 
sales comparisons which indude the first 

upgraded outlets of last year. 

Thorntons still has mare than 100 
stores to re-fit or move to better rites 
so there should still be more room for 
growth assuming the right rites can be 
found in a competitive market. 

The concern is that the company 
might be taking on too much. It is also 
testing five new initiatives but says it wifi 
probably only roll out two or three. 
These indude a new coffee shop for- 
mat, travel locations in railway stations 


and airports, mail order brochures and 
more franchise shops. Some of these 
have already made good progress; there 
are eight coffee shop formats and a “bar- 
row” style unit at ’Waterloo station is tak- 
ing as much as a fall size shop. Even so 
management must be avrare of the dan- 
gers of spreading itself too thinl y. 

Assuming full year profits of £12.9m 
the shares trade on a forward rating of 
23. This is quite racy even for a com- 
pany set to improve earnings by 15 per 
cent next year. After a good run they 
look too pricey to chase now. 


Wetherspoon dips 
in growth glitch 


Has the JD Wetherspoon bubble barst? 
A darling of the stock market and the 
drinks sector its shares have raced away 
ever since it floated. However, analysts 
downgraded profits figures at the start 
of the year after the company indicat- 
ed that a slowdown in new pub open- 
ings and higher costs associated with 
introducing new lined glasses to give 
customers a fon pint, could affect 
first-half profits. The rekilt: the shares 
have underperformed the market by a 
quarter since January. 

Yesterday’s first-half figures, show- 
ing a 20 per cent rise m underlying pre- 
tax profits to £9.7m for the six months 
to February, reassured investors that 
Wetherspoon’s growth had not stalled 
and its shares rose 15p to 30L5p. But 
donbts remain. Wetherspoon has 
proved it is fallible and ft wifi find it 
increasingly difficult to keq> up foe 
same rate of growth it has achieved in 
the past. The World Cup is bound to 
hit sales during the summer as football 
fensflodktop^wifotelcviskins, com- 
petition is hotting up as the big pub 
rharns pump billions of pounds into the 
market and sites are becoming hard- 
er to find. 

While Wetherspoon should still be 
able bo fund its ambitious expansion 
programme without issuing more eq- 
uity, its finances are looking a bit tight 
and it has been forced to sell pubs and 
lease them back to buy new rites. 

That said Wetherspoon will open 50 
new pubs in the second half alone and 
more than double the size of its estate 
by 2001. Margin pressure should also 
be short-lived. 

Fanmure Gordon forecasts current 
year profits of £22.9m rising to £32ikn 
in the followingyear putting the shares 
on a prospective p/e ratio of 28 then 
21. The shares deserve their pre mium 
ratmg.Ho!d. 
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IS IT a bird? 

Is it a plane? 

No, it’s - BugWoman! . 

Gwymudi Flower has won the coveted post 
of fofi-time Director of Action 2000, after beat- 
ing off hundreds of rival applicants to bead up 
the DTI-fimded initiative to tackle the 
Millennium Bug problem. 

Ms Flower, an electrical engineer by train- 
ing, has been picked by theChakinan of Action 
2000, Don Grukksbank, ttecunemc&tetOT gen- 
eral of Oftel the telecoms regulator. 

Our heroine will receive a salary of £100,000 
as she leads the fight a gains t the date change 
problem, the result of the inability of computers 
to tell the difference between the year “2000" 
and “1900”. 

Mr Crtdckshank welcomed her on board 
yesterday saying: “Gwynneth Flower has a wide 
range of professional experience - as an em- 
inent electrical engineer, public administrator 
and communicator that wifi add great strength 
to Action 2000." 

The doomsayers in the IT industry insist 
the. existence Of the Millennium Bug mftaiy 
that come the year 2000, computers all over 
the world will go the binary equivalent of ba- 
nanas, unless they get reprogrammed first 

to response Action 2000 was set by Barbara 

Roche, Minister for Industry, last October, and 
the top job aroused intense interest because 
of the kudos it will bring to the holder 
Ihrougfaont the business world. Ms Flower will 
quite literally be attempting to prevent The 
End of Civilisation As We Know II 

Ms Flower was, until recently, head of the 
Central London T raining and Enterprise 
Council (Centec), the biggest such body in the 
country. She has been a member of loads of 
worthy bodies, such as the Central London 
Economic Development Partnership. She 
started her career at BP in 1979 as manager 
of communications development, and went on 
to work for Piessey and GEC Marconi. 

She is also a visiting lecturer at the Royal 
Military College of Science and the Civil Ser- 
vice Staff; College. 

Lets hope Bug Wbman gets it right, for all 
oursakes. 


THE NATIONWIDE Building Society is 
girding itself for another assault by carpet- 
baggers seeking election to its board, as the 
agm in mid- July hoves into view. 

LastyearMidiadHanierreaself-eniployed 
buffer and self-proclaimed king of the car- 
petbaggers, ran for election to the board on 
a platform of immediate demutualisation 
and windfall payouts for the Nationwide’s 8 
million-odd members. 

In the event Mr Hardern lost by a margin 
which would have made even Michael Portillo 
blush, and Brian Davis, tbe Society's bespec- 
tacled chief executive, was able to declare a 
famous victory for the forces of mutuality. 

This year the Nationwide is faring a much 
more serious threat. The carpetbaggers’ new can- 
didate is Andrew Muir, a recruitment consultant 
from Slough. Mr Muir wants the Nationwide 
to pay all its members a £500 handout, and he 
doesn’t mind whether it demutualises to do so 
or merely pays it out of reserves. 

A spokesman for the Nationwide ac- 
knowledges that they have received Mr Muir’s 
nomination, along with the required 50 sig- 
natures from e x is tin g Nationwide members. 

Help may be at hand, however, in the un- 
likely form of Mr Hardern. The butler has just 
decided he’s going to run for the Board as well 
as Mr Muir, thus threatening to split the car- 
petbagger vote. 

Mr Hardern cheerily admits: “I've gpt a 
snowball’s chance of getting in. Last year I 
thought I was a dead cert, so it would be love- 
ly to be equally wrong this time around.” 

Nationwide itself is main taining radio si- 
lence over Mr Hardern’s potentially benefi- 


see its own vote split. A spokesman tells me 

a number of customers want to stand on a pro- 

mntuality platform. 

If you feel like throwing your own hat into 
the ring, nominations have to be in by 4 April. 

PREMIER OIL announced its first set of full 

vear mailtc r„u ■ _ 



ted off to his home in Florida to enjoy the sun. 
His successor David John, who is also non- 
fccative chairman of Tlv» rmr r.* j 



’ "MHUU aJl 

fi gjjres. Which didn’t stop the marke 
maxkmg Premier’s shares down 8 per cent. 

* h2. e » re afia i a ’ *** oil “dustiy has always had 
atortot relationship with City analyst*, with 

^ T aDDUal ***** P^ntatiom 

bet,er qurations 

La« Andersen has joined Cavendish Como- 
Andersen's impressive CV ™ 
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Jim Slater, Terry Smith and Alvan Hall are just some 
of the speakers at The 1998 Private Investors Conference. 
Sponsored by Charles Schwab, and supported by Bloomberg 
Monty, this unique event is on Saturday 25th April 1998. 
Tickets start at only £15, but places are limited. 

Call 0870 606 4444 for details, quoting ret IN 150. 
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Bookmakers windy about Blowing 


Racing 


By Greg Wood 




INDEPENDENT 
RACING SEKViCES 
0891 261 + 

' 981 


C Anrao c j 9 tT] 
BANGOR ! 


972 


982 

souTmvi^ q 7 ?~ 1 Jj*®. 

■ 0891 261 970 „J 


evening, be was down to 9-2, af- Blowing Wind this morning is 
ter the firm’s odds-setters had 7-1 with the Trite, but that too 


PUNTERS arc often dubious 
about juta bow much money the 
bookies have takeu when a 
horse shortens in an ante-post 
hst but the whole process 
inched us logical -if somewhat 
bizarre - conclusion yesterday 
when the odds against a runner 
m Saturday’s Imperial Cup at 
^ndnwn were cut almost in 
alf, even though the book- 
maker m question had not laid 
a single penny for it. 

The horse in question was 
Blowing Wind, trained by Mar- 
lin Pipe, who was an 8-1 chance 
in the first list issued by William 
Hill yesterday, with the book 
due to open this morning. On 
u subsequent press release, it 
even seemed that he had drift- 
ed out to 10-1, but by yesterday 

Carlisle card 
under threat 

jtrf'ROSPECTS for tomorrow’s 
^meeting at Carlisle have dete- 
riorated and the course will hold 
an inspection at 4 JO today. 

The course has been water- 
logged after heavy rain and 
snow and clerk of the course 
Jonnie Fenwicke-GenneD, who 
walked the track yesterday af- 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Mr Busker 
(Bangor-On-Dee 4.20) 
NB: Elton Ledger 
(Southwell 4.10) 

ternoon. reported the going as 
heavy, soft in places. 

•Fiddlers Pike, the oldest 
horse to run this season, has 

4 een retired. Rosemary Hen- 
erson’s 17-year-old was fifth in 
ie 1994 Grand National. Hen- 
derson said: “He's off team 
chasing on Sunday and is also 
going eventing.” 


Results 


EXETER 

aao: i . lovelark (m crown) w-i; a. 

GohtanLf ~~ - 

twlMwil 

cameu 

CSF; 06343 THiaat! CSJglSTTHo: £28680, 
2M: 1. NOT REALLY (Mr K R CTRywiJ 
12-t; a Bnpww Bndc9« 3. Hawlb Run 
33-1 18 run. 6-6 to BoW ButtorfoiA TO. 4 
(Lady E MM^rtfaiMKCaSafiUQ CMQ 
-J1G9Q DF: ©WOO CSF: CMO. Tbo; 00720. 
Uf m 1. WOHKWGFOWHEANUSS (V 
Strawy) 4-1;#. tar; 

lFu«OfOUWfl-a.»iwv3-1 jtfanrHHilHK 
(pu}. Dt*. hd (C Smttt feto: CSD0: CIU 

cua cm df: am csf. ten. Tttamt 

CBlOft Thu: £1301 NR* Mammy* CMc« 
Now Wb Know 

860: 1 . QAREmSON (J Cubty) 7-2; 2. 
Handwtnd 7-» ter. 3. HoMbndosa 10040. 
8 ran. 17*. t (Mss H Krtertl IMk 0120; 
C150 C160L CUO. DF: £800. C8F: £1130. 

MJMk 1. EDMOND (R Thornton) 6-4 fw: 
2. Bafly Ufa 33-1; 3. Ux*s Uk* TrooWa 
6-1 10 ran. za n rr Fantao. IblK C240; 
C12Q. C35Q £150 DF: £5080 CSF: £5160 
Trio : C6620. 

460: 1.THE BREWER (R Botany) 4-1; 
a. RWi Ufa tt-1 : X Son Of Altaian 4-1 T 
ran. 3-1 tor Mutwnaato (pu). 73. tk (J TuckJ. 
IMa: C&40: Ctto C33Q DF: £2200 CSF: 

£4443 

Jacfcpoc Not won. Rwl ol £1282862 car- 
nod toward lu Canoric* today. 

Ptacapoc E9T72Q Qu»dpofc CTBO. 
PtacaO: C45057. Ptaoa K 17720 

LEICESTER 

2.10c 1. REIGN DANCE (MrT McOnty) 
n-4 ti tar. 2. Singh Song G>l;8 Dalania- 
ira n-4 tt t» 7 ran. Dot nk. (Mn O Me- 
Xarthyltan: £8.70; 050 CMO DF: 0880 
BSF- 

• J.40: 1. JUST EWUCE (Mrs F Nawtaro) 

9-1: 2. Madwa Vtatura 11 -2: 3. Hawaiian 
Vbuth n-4. 8 ran. Mtw Eastwn Rh» (490. 
2. 2-':. (Mrs E HarahV TW» OTO: CBtfl CW. 
DF: COSO CSF: WS51 . 

3.10: 1. POHTABULA 0* A CtaAa- 
jonesl 2-1 : Z Coalman Lady Tl-8 fev; 3. 
Rad LiDhl 25-1 3 ren. Dan, *tjH Maraon) 
TfctoeC&O; 090 OH DF: £230 CSF: £466 
340: 1. TCETOH MILL (Mr B PofcKk) 
n 10 taw. 2. Lord R*8c 4-1:3. Pracarium 
8 - 1 ■ ran. VAi dfiSL Kg 

PTC C250 DF: CB30.CSFJ3fi& 
1. TRUE FORTUNE (M J JJcw) 
0.11 (w. 2. Gradan Lath t5r& 3. Wdtvart 
PM 7-1 7 ran. a (Mm 
Cl 70 050 02 a OF - 020 CSF: £265 
4.40: l. PRINCIPLE MUSIC (MrA 
pnapsl 6-> tar. 2. SwunMIa W-i; 1W 
kmii Tam 9-1 9 ran. 0 2 (Hu K Ual4 
C2£0; 020 090 £300 DF:_049Q 

Placapot C6630 Qu*«P^ 050 

piaca a £33» P>*» E 

S EDGEFIELD 

2 Oft 7. BRAVE EDWW (G WIW 3- 
[IT £6830 CSF. C7AB7 breast Q5QB32 

£S30: 090 £320 090 
& THcast: C92372 TMo: 

1 . LASTLY 

SSSSts 

oui (s^ia 

^ .laVuSiiyl ■ UKW<I' ma£3A 
i T wt»D&>G£ (pcatwnl «■* 
si’E'nS BF Tncasr 

HIT. 030 £3*0 race w a -6 " 

2. OU H-> J«a* - J SEoK 


a long second look at the race. 
Coral cut Blowing Wind to 4-1 
3 ,K1 ®rday after after initially 
quoting him at 6-L 

Punters may complain ihai 
if a finn takes a view, it should 
^ond by it and lay it, if only for 
five minutes, although it is baxd 
to see how Hills ever came up 
with their original price. Pipe’s 
record in the Imperial fjip jg 
outstanding, and he is aisr* the 
Only trainer to have claimed the 
£50,000 bonus put up by Sun- 
der lands, the race sponsors, 
every year for a horse which can 
win the Imperial and then any 
race at the Chelte nham Festi- 
val the following week. 

Blowing Wind is clearly be- 
ing targeted at the same lucra- 
tive double, and will be ridden 
by Tbny McCoy, the champion 
jockey. The best price against 


is unlikely to survive the first 
frantic seconds of trading. 

P^pe will also go ro the fes- 
tival with a predictably strong 
team - one of his horses, 
Ihmarindo, is entered in no 
fewer than e^jht of the meeting’s 
20 races, and would no doubt be. 
in the other 12 if he were qual- 
ified. ft) the Gold Cup, a race 
which has so far ehided him, he 
wifi be represented by Cyborgo 
and QjaDenger Du Luc, but the 
strength of the riwTlftngft facing 
his runners increased yesterday 
when it was confirmed that 
Suny Bay, the Hennessy Gold 
Cup winner, will take his place 
in the field a week tomorrow. 

Charlie Brooks, bis trainer, 
will also be two-handed, with 
Couldnt Be Better, who was 
third behind Imperial Call two 
seasons ago, also expected to 


Late part following a useful 
piece of work with Suny Bay on 
Monday. Sony Bay is best 
priced at 11-1 for the Gold Cup 
with William Hill, wftile Corild- 
nt Be Better is among the out- 
siders at 66-1. 

At the other end of the mar- 
ket, See More Business and 
Dorans Pride are disputing fav- 
ourilism, although if the Irish 
runners - particularly Istabraq 
and Florida Pearl - go well on 
the first two days of the meet- 
ing, Dorans Pride wfll surely start 
favourite as bookmakers with 
multiple-bet Babihties try to re- 
duce their potential loss. 

The renewed strength of 
the t rwh dbaDenge is clear from 
the prices offered about the to- 
tal number of winners the visi- 
tcuswiD hava Ladbrokes issued 
their list yesterday, and make ei- 
ther four or five winners their 
favourite, at 5-1. No winners at 


all is reckoned a 50-1 chance, 
while the Irish bookie Sean 
Graham is even more bullish, at 
66-1 about a blank. 

Another Gold Cup candi- 
date, The Grey Monk, was also 
the subject of encouraging re- 
ports yesterday, although it is 
still not certain that Gordon 
Richards’s chaser will shaira 
off the effects of a virus in time 
to line up for the race. 

Tie’s schooled over three 
fences this morning and done 
three little bits of work," Nicky 
. Richards, the trainer's son, said, 
“bur whether he gets to Chel- 
tenham or not is s till another 
matter.” Punters will thus be 
wary of taking the 10-1 against 
The Grey Monk which is of- 
fered by Ladbrokes. 

Ladbrokes takeover of 
Coral likely to be referred 
to Monopolies & Mergers 
Commission, page 20 


Imperial Cup Handicap Hurdle (2m HOyds) 

CHL 



-3205 4LKA WT Ea mnomL (Q) {D j 1*1 P iw n fcy 687- 


ttlJW CO-1 «M 


Oo^Moom. kUammtft KK EKtovavm*taa*h.l*cm, 1.1 3 A 

C-CMH-VMnHIL-laXniB^T-'SO 


Bangor-On-Dee 


2.50 


1- 50 Kadou Nonantads 

2- 20 Aghawadda Gold 
2.50 Avantl Express 
3J20 Riot Leader 


HYPERION 

3L50 WISHING WILLIAM (nap) 
4.20 Mr Busker 
4.50 Murray's Million 


CROXTON NOVICE CHASE (CLASS D) £5^)00 added 
2m If 110yds Penalty Value £3,436 

1MD4 AWHT1 BnBSS (W) (D) (IfoSnnhStawn} CEganonfl H 1 JAHeCMtqp 

Man CBU4URDimESSMfC0}(CUterMn(idA9MK-6irt TBijf 

3MS4 F COOLBMV (11) P«vCHcfcan Co Lkd □ M£aki 9 11 1 ^TJ into 

w — .. AUw n iO B B 

JRKNngb 

DUMv 


1 
2 

3 .... 

4 P8P33- GoiB)ONdn9geiCNnqpRWUtar7iii 

5 OOM 380 FOUUD MORE 

6 BBFBF SBSBKBftRSrrUai 


jB^wbsm. 

cajonfl ROcMnB t) 19 

-Sdacbnd- 


makiBn Bid a hanefcap dhata at tonpton in Nowmbw and D«*mb«r wd ranuoon- 
tah Pad) to five tang#» at Windsor l»t Sma. Ha carrlos jut TOat »nd«* bo b dangsr to 
at Afar aknm two ysars off tatotving a hawrick In tto spring ol BBa Martfcrt Lad fal 
at Jho Ifcat st Lu(*W» last imxitti and nnay sM naad ttw run today. Jacob"* WH« gwn no 
encouagamontwhan pSad up on hor Huithgcton nwppaananca, whia Wfcwma Boya 
out ol tafm Do RMtfty. thtal at 40-1 fri Nahthan Lads Sun Abnca Oasa al the 1996 
Ctwttarftun FeattvaL wa* having htaflrat iun slnca and canying 30to morn than hia lonfl- 
handcap marie whan piSad up In HtydodOi Edward Hanmar Ghana In Nowmbat Ha 
ta! not bean out sine*. Sal a cO w nB FQ8CTROT ROMEO 


DOING: Chase couree - Good to Soft; HuMtes - Good. 

• LnH-notm, uncWsfcng courea: run-in 326ydi 

• d VAaDdwn near junction of A52S and 96063 Buaas from Wndwn 
£^^S!!®“®!t^ l,dDCkEl 0: Coura*ES (u-iflsfcMal ondosu*4 CAR RMUCftea 
SJf^^THAWm&MPJpa-ZBwfcmeretomBerunnora^asoMaaarafcof 
802%: G Hcharda 13 ton 77 (169%); N TwiatonOavlea 21 from 67 (T7B%); P Hobbs 
8 nxxn £7 (296%}. 

A p MoCojr 12 wtna from 60 ridn a auccaaa rrtlo of »%; 

£.yr2 nyn * fram =8 (*«»); W 9 hom 50 f«%): T Bay 9 Irem 93 pTK^. 

• FAVOURITES: 169 whs in 442 raoaa (362%). 

pa* 


BETTOKfe 4-7 Aland Bqw , 7-3 Cantiar Btpnw, 4-1 Oonfan, 18-1 CoefcwK Wwlnalwial Ry- 
■03-1 S«Mn Potato Horn 

W. kata Jodny 5 11 5 A P IfcCoy 44 to (M PM B ran 
FOmiOUBDE 

AVAMTl EXPRESS, winner of a aofMouid Harekrd novice luda hat aaaaan. passed 
the port that on Ha return and chaanQ dabut M UbrwfcK baadng Metanch Mefld* * 
length and a haft only to tasa the race h the stewantf room Aonti Express want on to 
beactanftxrtti to WWayWbndaratWncboc wham natriod atanoarlrta, and a ivp eat 

'■eras- 


4.20 


HUGH PEEL CHALLENGE TROPHY HUNTER CHASE 
(CLASS H)£2^m added 3m 11 0yds Penalty Value £1,467 
FMP3 UGHWAY FWE (Pit) (CC) Sinan ftodej Lady S Bmcto fJ H 7 Mm E Jams (7) 

643H6 FWCH’S GSi (17) (U3 SSrTna) Ui 5 Shcra HOD Mr R toMay (3) 

2FPU2 MOUNT SERRA3H (^9 (Mas A Mailing lisa A MaaUnaC GO — Mto A M o dkl n a (I) 
202-1 « BUSXai|P3t9pq(C JBBaAwJP Mona 9129- 


1.50 


CHIRK ‘NATIONAL HUNT NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
(Div |) E3.000 added 2m If Penalty Value £2^85 

tE KMXXI NONANIMS (FR) (IQ (D) (D & G M*ce4 0 Shenmid S 11 8- J A McCarty 

ttfl WYNYARD LADY (34) (l. ; ' alyl**, H4 1*3 M Ftowtfc* 7 11 3 GLw 

33220 BSFY NOVA (1 J) 5*s S "ftinion) N T«tovO»lei fl 11 2 Cl 

033P BUCKAinOH^(ANEhO0teMMWMBM»f7*6112. 

OP QREXr«MXF(28)fEPIrtpa|TWUS1l2- 


... J ahcxJd 

not b* a prgbism. Gordon wan a haavy^rowd Cattarlck buipor On* yarn ago and 
reached the frame ttroa thnas ow fences tost season Ha ou^ti to be abto to do tha 
same hare. Claatngliurat Hyar was going wot whan Mnfl two out In Hghfend Hamafti 
LhgHd race, but that wasawaak novtoad handcapk Rontnmning CooSrmy may need 


SOflP ORTON HOUSE (P17>p) (Ms A P ftt^S My 11 12 D_ 
ORMB Ctni ARCTIC nStaBBramO IMA Price 11 II 9—^ 
-Sdaciared- 


.HrCJBBariMffl 

Nr R Burton (7) 

Jlr II Jadnon (7) B 


more thw to recover from a fal at Haydock. 


Oalacflon: AMWTT EXPRESS 


3 20l WREXHAM LVA NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) 


F42M HKStTGCHTOUCH(12)8taQRoaan-Mnen4LGiBMicfcB'n 2 
35050 SLST1NG (12J (Call MoobJ J Uaaie5 It 2 


58P0 SNOWBOYpq (SeagaBrocto j R Lee 6 11 2 

6 MBS LAIBRM {28 B IM*ocd WarafaM Ud) D IfcCain 5 1) 11 . 
500 SMROJNS tXNE (23) (Cad J Price] CJ PifcaSOH 


I Mogtard (7) 
_ WMantoa 

TBajf 


£5,000 added 3m 110yds Penalty Value £3,713 

-TOP* HOOOWlNKHt (28) (D) (PAHowl) W J**s9 Tl 10 

24343 RKUL£AlH(34(!MRUPSrtr»tiUT<MiaiB1f3 

4FC2 EFfl*0URS7m7{323PF)(9n^RaciidDtoKbaaBlJ12- 


.CUanaUyn 


.GBurtay 


GRAM) GOUSER (fflj (Ms G LeiQh) T Radar4 « B. 

-11 dadared- 


T Junks 

.OBanmn 

RJobnaon 


BETTING: 1l-e Kadou Nonantds, 11-4 Wynjani Ladj, 7-2 BealK 12-1 (band Gouaiac MglMcb 
tboefe, IB-1 Snowboy, Staattag, 20-1 BackdcQai, 28-1 Sparking Dova. 33-1 olhare 
SST Danfotoi 6 r 8 J Crtoty B-fl ft* (MSa H Krdght) 14 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

KADOU NONAMTAS hod Rita to beat when mafehg a wthhfl dBbut h a Harafoid bwnpa^ 
but he was knpreasto and atso tooted good mnfchg a whriig bow over hudtoa at War- 
wich, scoring by elongtha. Two and a halt mfcatsi soft ground Ht Haydock seemed to 
M him out next tana when 20 lengths in fifth to Khga Measure. Back in datanca. ha » 
worth another chanca to canfkm the good earfier bnprasaian. Beefy Now also flopped 
at Haydodi last thw: maMig moat at 8a lumhg to four out baton facing Into ninth ol 
8 h Aboo Homto taoa Ha tad shown ifi wel in two bumpsra and two novice tudos 
ptwtouaiyii MeHhg second of « to HaWoim at Ludlow [2m 90 Mat month, and Ihoi* la 
no reason to aiwww a ■ h a rt MBborbellar gawd la needed Dual bunparwlmarlllfrifr 
yard LeclyM on Iwlitasatouighhiadtogbciw but made amends w»t a fouMengthejo 
cess from MlbaaConponants at KatoaGha can win more reosa but nsede to kepmva 
company. HtaMMh Houm laa not Ived i» to a ta*>and»hB(Mang!h second to 
□or RxrtUMwdrhlMD Starts ahea; ehie 83 — ring ran hit beat race owar course 
ldtatsrx» whmt fifth to Ractaittwl but atruntfeatn stay (ho trip. Tim FortsortiFroocIi- 
bred Grand Ocualarla one to note on Ms dabut S electio n : KADOU NOHANTAB 

| 2_20[ CHIRK ‘NATIONAL HUNT NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 


P246P JUST ONE QUBI10N (S3) (Ama Duchess of WtatmhskiiJJOIMIBf) 7 _A7lMMSton 

U-0006 CHAmJE HAWB (42) [1? (Sver KrinM ExhMHcre UJ)S Makr9 T)2 CWrtbR 

-64005 NID , mEtliraC2E3(DJ6 : JSaMuy)ltoUJones7ei BRdmNI 

1-UPP5 BOIRBCW COUNTY p2) (D) Udn FUnSst snd Sons) Mas S VAoi B 1) 0 _D J BorcM 

PD640 CAPTAM Iff CAPTAOt (3^ (The Anoiert Uaiirm) R Braharen D f) 0 scum 

P/StS BOROMamPPogErAfKT4MMPWMflB9VD XMbbart(7) 

2PFW FtH3M ( 112 B) JAs LCSyfcO M b L lqfcrS tJO RBaMaiy 

-wr 


(Div II) £3£00 added 2m If Penalty Value £2^85 


IMP 

cr 

3264-4 nAMPTS CHOICE 




811 z. 


TTNaQIl 8. 


itaMJcnwenz. 

z. 


}0I8m4 

JUpaonSli 

(Hi rqblE ACT (11) pAaa C CWMT) B Baugh 7 n 2 

RUOMOiaN JONES (Mn Sh0«rtD McClh5 7l8— 

V 1RBUUT(B40odM8uiLxqTFtaaM7l2 

000 AOVBITIJREPRBICSS (MJJNonrenJG fMmetlS tin. 


-GEkaday 

.SMdMi 


— MA 
_Mr5Dunick(^ 
Gey Liens 


iSokmmmeighc 10A Tmttmdk&vmigbtxBoubonCoutyOst nib. Captain My Captain Qstlllb. 
BuvHBa* JOt). fobm 30 lb. 

BETTM&2-1 SaaoMnartB) «-1 HtotLaade; 5-1 HoocMte: 6-1 htolhaWW*. 10-1 BoreMI.Ba» 
boa CDtady: 12-1 Jurt One QunHoa, 14-1 Ctofa Hwvaa, TS-1 Captabi Iffy Captain, 25-1 Fafcbn 
«87: CWjco Gold 8 B 2 J Otoome « (u (K BsleD 14 an 
FORM GUIDE 

BOUHBON COIWTY coM be the ooa. Wmar of a maiden poht h Ireland a year ago 
and nmer-up in his previous twu he fated to comptata on Ws firet few naw over rusyr- 
tadon fencas but managed tb get round at Le tea a to r Mat fine, beaten about 12 longiha 
h Wth of six to Catonal sazac ftwt ehotid haw ghmn his con&denca a boost and pmvan 
on soft ground and with improvement to comei he cfartd go wa« at a price: S ey m our- 
aafU, winner of a Iwawyvgraiaid nmneaf htade at Newton- Abbot Mat season, has nm 
wel on his Mat two start* going dam by half a length to NflBagrtty rtf today* marit at 
Hrthgdon and than bahg beaten h iangthe by CMvtonl Gala at Utkmtar. That nm 
seamed dsappohfhg, but the Mnrwr tokwad up by 12 landhs h a Whdaor hancScap 
and Saymnnwift has an obnoua chmea. Tbm Geoiga trainer ol Carihgtord Gaia, nme 
lUot Leader. Tha aid*yaaKM haa been tuvring wal owr tutMA Mat rime h ttilrd to 
AicSc Fa* at Gattaridc. and has atobaa owfancaa Into Tlia Web also makes his dfr 
but ovarlancaa and has bean protyaaahg h novlca handcap hudha. test bma finishing 
Mtb at * toJanresh Pmspact hare: beetan eight langtha HnochaMar ana baatan a long 
way to tourlh to ttomnNowen on He chashg dabut ift turt&e-Ha^jhrda ariby al 

found Bmb HH has mnwel tom out rflta handcap betont, inctorfag Whan winning at 
a S election: BOURBON COUNTY 


BETTMQ: 10-11 Hr Bastti; 64 Hglway Ria, 12-1 MocntSanatt, 14-1 Cam Arcflc, 2S-1 Rndi^a 
Gam, Orton HauM 

■097: Hd** Hm 9 12 0 M» E Jam (7) SfM (L«fy S Brocto) 6 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

Highway Five landed this at 29-1 last year cm htoreoartthMloSpaSacondlnaflood 
Newtown lades’ race, staying onto be baatan just dx and a half length* ghaa hSn a 
good chanca to stage a repeaL He had returned wtth a six-iength second to Busmen 
owr an Inadaquata trip at Ludow (Cwm Arctic sixth and hald) and the more amphasta 
on stamina the bettor aa far hfa chanca is concerned bi recast of 7lx MR BUSKBt oodd 
Just prow too sbtmg tor HdhMMy Fhia That rival was pulled up whan » Busker Mdiad 
a five-iongth second to Nodfom Wander ovar course and datance on Na tkial start last 
season (Orton House wel back In tourlh) and he showed Ns wsl-betng by soaring on 
soft ground on the point-to-point come at VWverhamptan on Ns rsappeatanca Mount 
Serntti at least mawgad to complsto whan wal held by Marry Ctteftato at Erw Lon last 
Ana Selection: fcfl BUSKER 

| A einil SANDY LANE NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) 
[_!Z_J £3^00 added 2m 4f Penalty VGIue £2,980 

2F460 JOE SHAW (25) (BF) (F Iks M ftMtoy 5 11 1) QUe 

-40054 CQRALETTE(25)(SABniaialiaa)S&oolahaaB114 ADafaito 


1233(14 BjCTAWr OUTBURST (Oq (JfWitonAScraJ )* k S lvaanSu 4 JfRbgacrtlV 

P-0332 MURRATS IrtLION (2Q (Cobedd Cunecaon) J Snfih 6 fl 12 NrOMcPbdp} 

033 SMLUNG(M)(ManhlRid[Mtart1^i(7))UfiHKnitfit4D'B JCuloly 

3BE36 ZAHAALE (USA) (26) (C) (CtiteSm VUoe) J FVering B tl 11 GsryLym 

6052/1 UTTl£SaH«p3){D)(JdFHamman)JHerih«nBDt) DJBmdMfl 

-6402 DOVETTOp3)(ITPrics}AEM»S100 R Johnson 


PB80O MLLAD(tMBOVfEQf<ataduilLicQUPVxB107-. 
QF50 ARIF p2)()MJEmy CenhgtnilMHVMbn 606- 


OCOV CLUBS ARE TRUMPS (MS) (]FMH)Plich 7 tt2 

00506 MOLLEaUfHTS(n^(JKSO eaw el) JXCmasiwISlOO^- 
WP EAGBIBEWBT (40)(TheMdByOee) tiTwbtovOBAKSOO. 

3FP J0LU/tlAIES(t2q (BxgadHRBCh^MsMJaas7 OO 

6 AJRBPO PQMWmm^NQ^SBnokstmTtta- 


A P McCoy 

— IRAWakm 
-IIGriWiB(7) 
J! llaaaay (3) 

CUseahyn 

BPoeal 

-XAbpumfJ) 
_R Thornton V 
— W Menton 
E Byrne B 


-AThonOon 


13.50 


05 (»CSIOira(M(JM«ii&Gom4«fnSVWonS«'n. 

KBtEniOIJR9«KMJ&oai)WMBMxximBti8. 


BETTOG: 643 Atfamaftls GoM.84 Dntatfl Cbotoa. 6-1 llemrtl 1M GMm Lad, 16-1 Crtow 
Stoppst, 20-1 Redsynna; 25-1 MSagton Jam, 33-1 Olham 
TSBTiSM DMUonOna 

FORM GUIDE 

AGHAWADDA GOLD can make amends tor Ns racart early Ftaydock M. Roretti to Ranch 
Holy on Ns debut at the same axnt, he scored easSy from Snooty Eskimo at Kabo 
next time and should not need to hnpnweL Damien'B ChoE'S®, piacad to btanpore last 
ssesoR showed promlaa on Ns hunEngbwr at Chatenhamh October whan a rurring- 
an tourlh to Btowkig Rock, but ha has not bean out atoca ItwaiaK was basdan just half 

noth by Barrier Ex»es* on Ns dabut h a 17-njnrwr Ewlar tamper almost two yaws 
. GOaon Led ooJa prove bast of lha mat. Setoctton: AGHAWADOA GOLD 


HOLYWELL HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) £6^)00 added 
3m 110yds Penalty Variuo £4,124 

096PP RA8S0NS BOY (14 (CO) (B Hdga S M D HeaitQ G Rdenlt 9 12 0 ADM* 

- p HoAvy 

J A McCarthy 
— GBradMy 

JQASy 

JFTBajr 


JlrKRffRyanOT 1 

BPowaS 2 1F23JP OORWHnypU) (UFtaprtK*)U0rahcck9ll 10 

Mr R VMlay (3) 3 4F&P JACOUS WR(45)(q (TTn So^Shoep Fbck) PHVMber8 11 3 

a - 

5 

6 


2P3E- FGKTHDT ROKD psi) 09 (K) (UdyCObhan^C Bracks 8 n I 
mF mjNS LAO p4(D) (H MarewEbfMttl) T RaMar 9 f) — 


D-H2 WSHMGWBIlAM(4to(P)(BQ| Baaab>a flach|jtfasHIMoN6DO- 

BETONtt 74 WtaNag Htam. 2-1 FarttA Roma* M Do Rlghtfy; 7-1 MarfUa Lid, S-1 Jacobs 
TRa, 10-1 Parson Boy 
WT: no componfeig oca 

FORM GUIDE 

R3X7ROT ROMEO faisd by a short heed Ip hold Orswal Lad on haavy gmnd a Nnvtnn 
Abbot tat ttma out last season, so an absence of a year need not be a problem Ha wuid 
q> bat season in good farm, wearing a tMoeatar novice chase and Mating second to 
Judtetaus Captain ai a valuator Utkxmtar novices' handcap. Wlalring WHBam landed a 


* 8C6P SPECIALIZE (P28) (l*s Dtane Sm«h) K Bute 6 1) 0 

17 0R» JUP1THI PROBE (12) (R R lAhtayCohan 7 tl 0 

B 5QP0 BROt#tALlOW(13)(Foehc*W0Bk/PartatfPtM)l*5BWimg5T)O. 

-IBikdated- 

MWnm Mtyt: NHL Boa haodiap art&Wto EsgarSaamr Bsf f«v MfJmu Sst TOR, Pem/ghel 
teltorSpec^jpQJt^Qab^SbJ^^ . 

BETTlte SADow^S-llfeaiqCfMMoiv O^iVtodkimBo* 7-1 ShMna,»-nJtoa8ann,Coratota. 
12-1 BiOmt OnttaasLEaBarBaava; 14-1 JoaSfiasti Mi a rt i.SpecMlza, 16-1 JoBy.Mmaa.aM 
ArA CtataAn Dumpa, MoMa SOwn, 33-1 Mban 
W: Lootfi I9y 7 D * J Osborne 64 to (F Jonhn) O ran 

FORM GUIDE 

CORALET7E has run waf or) his last h«o starts over hurdkrs. FM4 tm bHwre aaemsd 
to w«ke hhn up to tha good staying race won by UnsHcabie Bcmar at Dancaatar and he 
Mshad a Nghly cmdtabia fifth of 22, baatan G langtha with Aril and Eager Beaver 
pried up. Cotrtatta piRad hard when agaki wortog t**sre at Cattaricft last tbna but 
sM managed to IWsh eight lengtha fourth to The Khoinoa despitt not jumping vnE The 
bfirkers are left off and, dopping h tr^r and with Tbny Dotsbto oorring in tor the rid* to- 
day cmJd be Ns day: Strinaig. third to Polar Prospect at Taunton, not suprishs^y was 
wsl barton behind Zafombad at Newbury last time but is totareethg in Na wst hamAcap 
slapping up in tipi PaBndhnn Boy was 71) out of t» handcap when only seventh to 
UMton Areanal rtWItocanton. but ha can do better and Is Tbny MoCoyb only booked ride 
at the meothg. LMMa Sarana ovorcama a 27-month absanca to wh a Hereford ctafenhg 
hurdM by half a length from Khg Of The Buss, but it was a very woek im Dovetto, a 
ftaavy-grEuid wnner at Exeter on Now VbartDaji again ran weSat Hereford last month 
to be second u Rany Gania and can pose a threoLSo can Murray's MHon, beaten a 
tangth and tiroe-quartere by Jemiab Proepect owr courea and datanca last tima, with 
Zahaafia eightti and Patmyahal wel back h ninth of IS Detection: CORALETTE 


Catterick 


HYPERION 

2.00 Fassan 2.30 Hutterioy Lady 3.00 Cuthlll 
Hope 3^0 Recruitment (nb) 4.00 Danegeld 
4-30 CaUemoy 5.00 Kllcreflflan 


-ii 

BETTINGS 5-4 Cutoffl Hope. 11-4 HartdacsN, 4-1 Ctawrtao, 7-1 
7— d aw u ad, IM Hydro, 12-1 Sypay Rata. 14-1 FalcoNa Rama. 16-1 
Baymaa. 20-1 otan 


GOING: Soft (Good in ptaewfl. . 

•LafHtofld couaa urdJathg and shsup Notsutefitotarthotorg- 
stodtog horse. Run-m 240yds. 

•Course is MW of town on ABWft Darfngton strtta Mm-bus 
service to courea. ADMISSION: CU* Efl ; Tbttareate E7; Cousa 
P9K1 (under iss tree imo al anctomes). CAR HARK: RBaarwad 

^WNGrrnWE^kMM Ra*slay 2t-tE < a ^“J?TSSS ,d 
17-C1 /ORA »fcaS SaMigagpimG.M Moor e ^ 

•LEADING JOCKEYSa P Mean 27-ttO C87H), R Qanltty 2D-W 
p92%iAS Snritti 13« (fi»l B Storey IB-W (JWW. 

•FAVOURIT ES: 130 -379 (343%) _ 

BUNKERED FIRST HME Dance Melody (vtamcflpSH Stage 

FrtflMPIXft 


— m] RUDBY HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS F) 
■■Wl £3,000 added 2m 3f 
39000 GLENUG1E(22) Gil Moan? GO NBarttay 


SB43 BRACKHiMNAHE (14 A J Lcdmood B d 6-Mba A DanW 
-60063 BORLEAGH PLOT (41] M» S tanrt (MJ 7 11 3 — DMv 

OtH« RADANPOtXt (SC) J Hand JornsonBO 3 ASSoNh 

23366 SOLDER MAK (13) (CO) JMaNteS h 2 EHaabertp) 

-53253 TB» /T M (3) (CO) ( T) A Solfi BU 2 -NHonoda (5) 

POffifP BROAD OUTLOOK (M) (QMSlrth 9110 JScpple 

33B321 RECRIimB(rp9<CO)JTuw5eC RSoppfe 

22401 BNMASXTAH (25) ttaMREMtoySUB PNhmoB 


-00821 CRABBCSPnDEnFto) Us SSnNi 5 1)5(584 JIGoaot 

34FW COURT J0K& t*)HAtoa)t)arBV4 B Hating 

-»BLamb(7) 
IMcGiafii (3) 


HORNBY NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS E) 


— nrt HUHNbt Nuviuc 

,uv l £3,000 added 2m 


64/130 NOBLE NORMAN (28) lirsM FbwMy711 7_ 
00 BSWTECBOYpO) CGrar45H0 

0 BUFFALO WHt (20) X Wargan B Tl 
QOOFOP CHANMOVElWWSMtfiSTIO. 



a 
■o 

v 

12 0*0(4- StMOFTatPO (331)ltaKUrabgeO. 

G 3P-004 WATHI FONT (S3) JJ OTWI 6 00 

M 50B4P NORHEM FLASH (B7) JTfiyma* 100. 

6 fOOOl SUNDAY'S MAN (B8BJ B ftSwel B C0_ 

-ISdadtosd- 

Mftfaatn wa U h t 10 u True haaticapwagbie: Son Of ftapose Tfe tto- 
tBrtonsu 5b. Northern ftati fttf 2b 5Uwkyh *toi asfflto. 

BETTMQ: 3-1 CsNifaMi Prida, K too MaWaA, M Sokflar Kafc, 6-1 R»- 
enrimant, 9-1 Gtangia. 9-1 B sa r l wtSh ea B a, 19-1 Bortaagb PM, 13-1 
T5» It bL RKtaepant 14-1 Oonrt Jokac 26-1 attars 


-A Curia (7) 


JIU*ff«S)MTbdhjcar5110 — MMoiomy 

OB COURSE DOCTOR P?)QM“«»6 "0 J C a la Qhin 

-60222 (ASSAM 146) MHanwoid 690 R ®“™7 

F21-6 reWESH0ffEMANWB Mirtl7 fll) r A 8 *" 1 * 

_ 200- HONEVSCHOiCE (SS8) II ttosmond 8 11 0 JR*f 

t) 65U0D- mTYSON(NZ)(S15) RJchnratlllO ___K Jotaeon 

P-P530 INYOUGOBUeWHAtoredwflltO IfrTJ Barry P) 

PTO PQegt DOM pgj OSm 5 It 0 WASwwwi 

(22 mfiXP2)(BF) TEss*riy5T10 

m , sssSaSs^^^sli 

PMoniap) 

RMeGnrt® 

4D8 


4.00 


ol SIT BACK (TO4 DTbdd 7*9. 

00 BRAWIMI^P^ ,IWE “ w V <t,6 

OS COUWTRtttMWSBiwAIOB. 
BIPQTIAL UME (TOQ AMlXjrtd 
-21 Mm- 


RABY NOVICE HUNTER CHASE 
(CLASS H) £2,000 added 3m If 110yds 

1 32I-2F BUaaN0OD3OQtMlW(im)TS>«^8eOilrCMM(7} 

2 032F-1 COOLE ABBEY (P1 1) Ito C Msoie 6 12 0 MrLTInqto 

3 1121-1 DAHBTHit (PH) Dawi F afiSi 7 12 0 HrN FSnBh (7) 

4 E-£3 VOE ROCK 0*14 RTMt SCO HreFNaadtaai(7] 

5 2f-GH MOVHGOUrtra^VDeinNlO-BO Mr JJNoasp) 

6 PIJ424 RCnU.BAM(Bl(M) ADdamnaeO — -Mr A Patter (7) 

7 flfflD ROYAL PALM (PIIJVThBTpacnB SOJrtrNTbcaipaon (3) 
B B2F-1 TQASraavBeefeBUnPRtecnseDJAtoPFMaaan 
9 lPPiFS T1»GOOOJUDGai(2l)BCrttHl8GOJIrSCoBMRl(7) 
T) 23-1B3 HJLTOrBTDWN LASS [P2fl TWfefcrdStl 8a*rR¥Wkrt(7) 

-UdKMnd- 

BETTWG: 196 Hntog Oot 3-1 DanagaU, 10900 larta Hock, T-1 Coata 
Mtmf. 10-1 tartar CmnpaL «-1 RwA Before IM Bbefceoodaeodnby, 
20-1 Mims . . 


oettmG: 92 ffetsan, 4-1 Ruak, S-1 WetM, M Ri re ri MieMM,7-1Ne- 

ESSJIwaih-yBt 14-1 Ho«8(MittolCAl8.1Cni«DoaDA 
Sbfl&K WaWogton SaaaL 20-1 Mhara 

WEAHDALE SELLING HURDLE (CLASS 

[2.30 1 J) £ 2£00 added 2 m 

I 1 ' — _AS9nM>- 

KJdm 


4.30 




BGritMP) 

— JBateB 


“SS SSbSwK'wSw^siiojih^^ 

NAPOLEON STAR n fl 0 — 

*w sssssyfeiffiJirffS 

a 

mn^sss^sssaiassss. 

ER VAUX MEMORIAL NOTICE J 

i » 

1 7 tit—— it ^ BHanflng ■ 

12 PMhen 

*■ 


NEWBY NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS E) £4^00 added 3m If 110yds 

1 42P5F FLXrT0P(4quWEma«y7lie PCariwiy 

2 M431 LORD R»TONEp3) (CO) UtfimnndBII 9 — RGnBy 

3 UP8023 APACHE RABBI (2^ fXtejfoBVZ ECrtwbmB 

4 -9G3F GLOBAL LEOSIO pa) J M Jmeoi 8 11 1 

5 0AJ2Z2 CALLEHNOY (5)0 Uni 8tl12 J 

a sexes poorrTwobepq nsr«>s»s 

7 6U64U FUNNY VE KNOW pg FMtrta^i a 117 RSqppla 

8 4&2FS2D TUOOH FaiDWpqjWrJaBDB ASStoto 

9 BOUOOO GM£F0NCeptoPBaauwn7«2 BGnttanffl 

V tmP ASX FOR BARNEY p) BFtotwMSOO B Storey 

-STbylarCS 


11 OOOQP IXWTOUDOWG (29) S NrtDemf 6 O 0. 

12 QffUSP ABSOLUTE F0UY (8) ItaSSattifiDO Jtmdnaaa 

B 4405PP OUTXALL CHOSSETT (B9) ECateBBO JiHNaughton(5} 
— 13 (hdKtf — 

Iftamun weight Ktt. Tme haodcap watfAr/ir* For Bmmr 9a m 

BETTMQ: 64lnd CMansM WtoftM ApadwRaMe; 

19-1 Gtofaal UgetxL IbdBr Mdr 12-7 fimny ft Knew 144 Art ftr 
Bnm 20 <i otoaca 


TEESS1DE INTERMEDIATE OPEN NH 
PLAT RACE (CLASS H) £1^00 added 2m 

0 GAUHXYfiqitaSGwnrtSllS 0 Peter 

8 HEADilASIBt(11)Fltoto9h51f 2 -BHartfiofl 

^-RHcOathp) 

JfrBGWaon(7) 

III ULjaLj.- 

— w duimvuq 


!(11)Fltortad> 

4M. MCH«MY(297)JJONrteit2 


THEOTH®HALFLLunga6li2_—— 

HUNTLEY LAIS P Been 3 BIT 

0 TWBITT WJOCS (IS) J J Oton 5 B 11 _ 
0 CASTL&SLLSIAIt f)1)L Lingo 4BB~ 


)FMuphy 7 Js 


SffiSKSBB*- 


CrtaohanB 

112. MHWmffi 

2„ .RWW* 

POebany 


KH£HEQBANtbMRmBtay4B8- 
UtC0MCMtodntor4SB. 


-RSuppla 
__N SnAth 


B o RoacyMYBor(32)M9Sanai4t>8 

-lOdaeteMl- 

SET71N6;94tlaartBaatoct>4Xaaaggaa,93U>wMi9>iiiMniyBfatei 
94 QNwy, 19-1 (forty My reRlte Otter HaX,ta-i tort Way: Catf^ 
hffl toe 29-1 Hurtlay Law . 





Southwell 


HYPERION 

IM ’^ylor’s Pride 2.10 Nakhal 2.40 Green^on 
3.10 Pak) Bianco 3.40 Helghth Of Fame 4.10 
Bold Aristocrat 4.40 She’s A Gem 5.10 Bank 
On Him 


GOING: Standard. STALLS: si aim 61- outside; rest- «u»d& 
DRAW ADVANTAGE: None 
•Tbre oa nd aurtace; WMiaid sharp, owl couraai 
•Course la flm W of Newark. Ftotoston Junction ad)otoB causa. 
ADMISSION; ajbEttjDntoiiafcEB (CMPmentoereofoousab 
Diamond CM) £A socampariad undar-BalrerO, CAR PARK: Raa 
•LEADING TRAINERS M Johnston 46-221 (20fl*J S Bowrtng 
43-350 (t!3%L J L Eyr« 35*5E (133K4 R Hoekwhead 3537B P2TNV 
•LEADING JOCKEYS: LChomocfc 33-340 (S7%)J(Mto 33-02 
(7%), Dm UcKaown 27-3B (93%), G DuNMd 26-208 (12%). 
•FAVOURITES: 525-1512 (347%). 

BUNKERED FTR5TTNE: MU CBy (vbored) {2301 A)nad (wtaoredD 
{3XQ. Sanctoteater (wbotbcH (MQj Ruflia Gam (vfaoted) (4B). 


4096 N08AUN0pI)(CS)M>NMmtoy494 J0rim3 

-63553 CHaiCAST («)(U)(BF)JLEyre593 .TMDaras5B 

IB-136 DMNEH&8-P(t5)(DI) JCuWen5B3 K felon 11 

29662 PALO BIANCO (M (D) G L Mocre 7 B 2 .G DufMd 7 

QWS3 AJHAD (IQ (BF) RManh4&2 T Q MeLaogMn 15 V 

14-612 LA DOYENNE PO) (CO) C Booth 4 B 10 SWhtwarthS 

00366 SHADCWJJRY(H1 pp)DCapran6S6-AllcC*fcy(5)13B 

52222 PHANTOM RMG pi) A Batay 386 JBoalay(7)10 

43241 MBS BANANAS (Wj |D) T Bl 3 8 5 JfCarfWaB 


■aao SOAKED p) (C)D Chapman 58 1 |Ba4 LChnoek2B 

96N3 GaBWLEOUCTO N(g)CT JBattog560JiAdaaa12B 

EETTWft4-1 Krysai Uec, 6-1 La Deyanna, 7-1 SaafaMi,9-1 DMna llto- 
P, 91 A)ned, 191 Shadow Jury; 12-1 General Equation, hMtaanttM 
Lana, Palo Dfi e co . Phantom Rfog, 14-1 NobaBno, Mbs Bananas, 16-1 
Chameagt, g-1 ettmm 

PIGEON APPRENTICE HANDICAP 
(CLASS F) £3,000 added 1m Cf 


3.40 


6050- TOTBf DANCra(144)(D) JLEyraSOO — P Goods (4) 14 

60060 NOflm&MMOTTOQ JGokfe596 DManaghS 

05066 HBGHTH OF FAlffi (8) (C) J htemarton 7 9 5 — □ WBann9 
QOQW- CHAMDNG ADMRAL (J34) U; AS>wbark5S3. 


1.40 


HBION MAIDEN HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
(Div I) £3^00 added 1m 3f 

234/5 MJONpa)UraA5wrte*5O0 GDu5Md7 

050- BUSrcneRjnra 

02300- GOLD CUPPS! 

60062 ALDWYCH 

2350- PROTARASaWOS) 

00063 BEAU ROBBTTO (2) J 


a JOfO (149) C Egarton 487 _C Lrartiar (M 4 

¥BIM2)MRyrai484 GBedertg 

MnOWQ)(BF)UBel384 MRafenS 


-David OYM (4) 2 


Ktn AAMR (IS) fC) (BF) Us 3 Lamymen 7 9 2 PB»hyB 

06443 RAGMMTWR0ME0{19)HCi*cijBe98aAaMand(r)8 


480- 
4711 — 


-AAMflU 

I McAitoy (7) Z 


0009 AVROAMAN (JB« Hu JACtoiH*a4 7 tJ-X Cteraacfc12 

0696 TAYLOR'S PRXtE (I* T D Sancn 3 7 10 MnDqea 

B9020 LAKEAMAmGM»dad57f> A McCarthy (5) 3 

34254 IIARYL0U(19)MChannan371l AMadwII 

05096 RIMJS MAGIC (1Z) E Atom 5 7 10 Jlkrtnel 

95050 mB0HOMASIA«JLHanfc6710 JBaeMIO 

0009 LOOKMGTOflLOVE OB. (1t3) N CUatfwr 3 7 t1-D«*lfiJl 5 
-Udedarad- 

LHnun unCfr M 10b Due fentoap adfahra: WjtortW* w 7ft (ate 
Aria M6ft Uaylai M 4b, AfcuMub WZfli Puurnnb W2fo (no*- 
IngfataeDWagae. 

BETTING- fMAktojchArroarO-t Mb* 7-1 &MtopiiarJbMlB-1 Bmi 
Robarto.-teriarta Pride, 191 Pntacaa Gobi COppai IM Many Lon, 

Am Alton, 291 Lata Aria. 33-1 often 

| 2_iq| HERON MAIDEN HANDICAP (CLASS E) 


0/000 XARADenp1)RHeMstWKl466 ^Oarte(6)7 

B 223340 HEADGARDBER(8)(Q NUUmoden465AMctioBBl1 B 
B 03209 DULASBAy{J11B)MWEaBnrby4B4_SFInnaman(4)10 

-0 96014 CAROL AGAIN (12) (QNBycnftBB 3 SRkNon13 

11 13400 COASTGUARDS HBK> n (QB fearca 5 B 1 P FradBridra 6 

O 5flP60 SEA 600 (&)(CJM Chapman 7 1 60 Jftetoa 

Q 00040 SCORCHB7AIR(Jt9) UsSLamyinwi67 DJBortay ni2 

W 00009 a.Nn»(tl4(cqOOeprmna7« 1 Chatham (4)1 

-■Mdactoml- 

MMrnum: Tat 10*. Torn e^oMc ScucfiedAir Tat 9b. BMOo 7M 3to 
BETTING: 134 Haighth Of Fame, 91 AJdaq 91 CbamAng Admiral, 7-1 
Carol Again. 91 Rag a raoMn Romeo, 191 Northern Motto, 12-1 nm 
Duck Head Rantew c Kandani, 14-1 CQaatguarda Haro, Dto Bm 
291 often 


4.10 


(Dhr II) £3,500 added Im 3f 


23660 REGGIE BUCK (USA) MJLHerti 49 a-DauHcKnen 8 

SBM JUMORB»fi)MSoa«aiy6B7 PFaaaay(3}6 

24602 MAKHALflB) D ltmiySmilh5 88 C Lnrtber (3) 11 B 

22460 ROWS ROUND (S^CDw)w4 62 DfllfcCW»7 

94354 SI^BtNtlfi Jferiea47a JOrinl 

flXOO- BURLEBGUE(218)JBeM47a -JbtoDrjtrU 


4066 LASTKfSSHTfll) UCJ»mon37«. 


tltocteyS 


M7&, SUey The 

7^ NH (^ mSBc fiiuSMn 7«2lL ey^hiangef M lOb 
BETTING: 11-4 Hattoi, 92 Lei: Kn/ghL 91 Shaatia, 91 torts Round, 
91 Reggie Buefc, 10-1 SdnayTha Kttwjc Dorgaot DaBgU, 14-1 Bu- 
MteM, 191 JMlMrBen,39l attwre 

SWAN CLAIMING STAKES (CLASS F) 
£3,000 added Im 4f 

-H2C GHEBHSPANfl^ (CD) WMA60T JW»taqn»3 

1-1221 WMCEDB8fiSrCH(W)iCD)UCi*r895— AMcClrtfyfflS 

HMN0K(JM8)AJanB7S3 DSa*atoyB)6 

29223 RLLALpHJP) Jfearce5S3 K fetal 3 

53365 QUESTANfOBSmBtSSS — JSMdkl 


me* DlBiaAIISOEUfflirpSJ BMuny3ri3AMsCartfiy(3)2B 

-59554 SWSYTHEWDHEYp) MRsen47C G Ba nta al lO 

0060 WIDCTTY (USA) (12) R L4arwn47X — SK8«0flp)l3V 

POOQf BMOAXI SAM PSS) N LlkllDton 5 7 to A Metals (7) 9 

WHO BAUyN8SAN6M.(40)NBwnft57a ICttopoekA 

009 ASHANGaiOa^BobJonosSra FNortoa3 

-13i 


JAY SELLING STAKES (CLASS G) 
£2,500 added 6f 

1 3B2W B0LDAnSTOCRn’(iq(CD}RHdMBad79a_FE4Wh10 

2 «B3H BTON LEDGER (2)fCO)LtaNMtaaiay9BC K felon 7 V 

3 0E5-H CEAGE(S7)(CC)RWfcfrs4B12. DBfogiSB 

4 644331 AWBOHEVBmjfE0(gMChBpaaiB87>DRHcCNia2 

5 562BD MULLAGHIfLLLADtK9NlJttnxlan5S7^StnBeorUi11 B 

6 U30O- PURPLE HJNB(T72) (CO) 79 7_A McCarty £) 4 

7 00060 MARGARETRDSE ANNA (B)BBaugi 092 □ Wrists 

8 fXHS SAtKBLASTH1(l8) WGUTinar592— ROSnUder (7)5 V 

9 9 ANTOtMARE(I4^UJdnbi3B2 Jferatog9 

to 00968 FUTHB GSM (11) D1hom3B2 JCUralV 

11 04004- 5D0HyRW0UH(1i q ltaJA CmKhp38a-JLCbBniad3 

BETTING: sePuptafeag, 91 BtonLadgK 10930 BoUArMoend.91 
lea Aga, 91 MiArehIMl Lad, 191 StaMyRnraoc 12-1 Ante Mato, 291 


4^40] PEACOCK HANDICAP (CLASS F) (Div 


0 £3,000 added 3YO 7f 

53- TB SHPSAGfiNMnfCD) khsNMacetoyS7 J(Un3 

069 HLU (131) A Janes 5. D Seaanay |3) S 

43665 ARMANDALEQft3)CDw>or02 ^VIIMaOrtiBV 


4(09 HUSTOM KIT KATE f177)SBowrhg 90 -CTtaguat»7 

004- HOty SMOKE fl61ULEyra8'E 0Rm4 


3880 MessieremmBftBTOBa. 


2.40 


0009 CWOatHUSfajMWEatertyfl?- 
00596 LUNCtfTREGnL(S3) JBefllMS4__ 
00935 flEJRBK(40) PHeifiSO- 


-AMcCratby P)8 

— TLucml 

.6 Drama 2 


-PflradhypJS 


-9 dadarad- 

BETTMG: IM State A Gam, 91 Am And A Lag. 92 Wes Skya, 91 
Hi#, 7-1 Holy Smote, 91 Kudom KB Kara, 91 Red RW, 12-1 Onder 
Wa, 291 LnodMow Gbl 


6 «030 PffiXO£ClBteONT(«0(D)GLS»«*4B1_-DDanby (7)* 


c ml PEACOCK HANDICAP (CLASS F) (Dhr 
°- IU J 11) £3,000 added 3YO 7f 


BETTING: EnmGraanspao, 94 PtoaftDaaprtch, 92 FBW, 14-1 Prii 
Da Ctenert l 29l QoaiUM,29i &ptam 

RAVEN HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5,000 
added Sf 


3.10 


1 00921 KRVSBLMHCfU)(CO|TDtatoAB0toXln4*tefltet|914 

2 2Q33T fEA3HERSTO(ELAfCM P) MwL9tttil7B6|ta) 

, , ,i, . i fi— i lUtaoen 1 

3 3421- THEXnC0FDR»MB(n9nKBiite394Dteaanayp)6 

4 60660 DmuSH(21)(P)D1ta)4iJMU694 SDnamA 


1 49trt SttVBMR{MJLEyie97 KF*too3 

2 -09234 P0ET70 M J FteheriDn 9 6 M UiWinff? 

3 02096 EUPACAURlAfflJSnC(U) JBnBhgSO J&tondtA 

4 00960 TOP FLOOR J2S NTHtorB 13 XtotrtteS 

5 O0M BAHCONNdi/bGLMneae jama 

B 009» ARCANE STAR (^jjan A Jont* 09 A McCarttw <5) 6 

7 00&60 LfRCiaMGIo)(D)DChepma9 LChenock7V 

8 009 LSLEraA0MMninE(U3) EAbfcnBa CUMheplS 

D 0896 APPWf OWE ( 18 ) DUnay& rgi fl 2 Pferoeyffil 
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Tyson in 
second 
$100m 
lawsuit 


Boxing 


MIKE TYSON, who sued Dos 
King last xveek, has now filed an- 
other lawsuit against two former 
managers, claiming they be- 
trayed him via a deal that made 
King his exclusive promoter. 

TJisoo alleges that he lost mil- 
lions of dollars because Rory 
Holloway and John Home con- 
vinced him during a meeting in 
an Indiana prison visiting room 
in 1992 that he should make 
King his exclusive promoter. At 
the time ’fyson was serving a 
sentence for rape. 

TJbod daims the pair made an 
arrangement with King in which 
the promoter got a large per- 
centage of his fight purses and 
promotional rights. The former 
world heavyweight champion 
has asked for $100m (£61m) 


wants from King. 

The lawsuit was filed on 
Monday in the Los Angeles Su- 
perior Court Tyson daims that 
Holloway, of the Nevada-based 
Holloway Management Inc, and 
Home, of the Beverly Hills- 
based Home Entertainment Inc, 
made an arrangement with King 
where King got a large percent- 
age of Tyson’s fight purses and 
promotional rights. Tyson said 
that he did not realize that the 
deal gave Home and Holloway 
about 20 per cent of his purses 
and King another 30 percenL 

Tyson's suit alleges that Hol- 
loway and Home also took 
$8.6m beyond the 20 per cent, 
violating their contract with him. 

Horne responded by saying 
that the case would only prove 
that Tyson had "the greatest 
deal of any athlete in history. 
His chaiges are absolutely base- 
less,” Home said, adding that 
his association with King “did 
nothing but the absolute best for 
Mike Tyson financially.” 

# Two women are suing Tyson 
for $22m, claiming he verbally 
and physically abused them at 
a Washington DC restaurant 
Both women feared “immediate 
bodily injury,” the suit claims. 
They are seeking damages for 
assault, battery, defamation and 
emotional distress. 


Johnson turns 
Varsity match 
Oxford’s way 


1 Hockey 


By BUI ColwiD 

in Milton Keynes 


Oxford University 

4 


m 


TIM JOHNSON, the Oxford 
substitute, wfll remember his 
first Blue as his University won 
the 98th Varsity match yester- 
day to reclaim the Deloitte and 
Touche Trophy with a comfort- 
able victory. 

After an opening 25 minutes 
in which Cambridge, with their 
acting captain, Ian Bateman, 
claiming the midfield, had the 
better of the exchanges, Oxford 
struck. Richard Arscott put 
them ahead with a splendid 
solo run as Lhe Cambridge 
defence stood off 

Johnson arrived two minutes 
before the interval after Bel- 
gium’s Thierry Gruslin had 
blocked Mark Darbon to con- 
cede a penalty stroke, which 
Johnson converted confidently. 
Thirteen minutes into the sec- 
ond half, he struck again after 
Phil Outram bad illegally 
stopped a Tbm Matthews’ 
penalty comer shot. Matthews 
himself rounded off the scoring 
with a powerful penalty comer 
drive eight minutes from time. 

Cambridge’s fightback had 
been limited after the initial 
Oxford goal to isolated raids 
and a string of penalty comers. 

OXFORD UNVB&trfi LCTOfta* (StCalher- 
■ ‘ ): D Eadte (St Edmn) Ktafi; P Barter 
, J Htxtoa (OuwraV JBown 
M)iMDwbin(WbrcBlaiRI 
cam P Bariev (Treaty); M I 

TMaShaW(SI 





used: T Johnson’ 




CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSiTtt H Ward 
JEranareiefl; B Hudson Oraus); 0 Draw* 
(Emmanuel) P Ortram (Quacnsf), T tan*; 
CLfetcoitio (both &tetoySussM4.AOa9 
tO* (JOSuflL I Btoomfla* (Emmanuel. CflpQi 

’•-sgaaaafisas 

•efenofesfite. 

Um|rireKSC^&Ttel^(bDftSOLn 

• In the women's game, Cam- 
bridge came from behind with 
two goals from deflections by 
Nat Red path and Elise Kelly to 
win a tidy game after Sarah Skir- 
ling had given Oxford the lead 
in the 20th minute. 
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Graham 
sees future 
among big 
spenders 

© Defeat in the FA Cup last 
Saturday has highlighted 
Leeds’ need for new 
players. Phil Shaw reports 


THE SCENE is the Leeds Unit- 
ed dressing-room around 5pm 
on Saturday, shortly after they 
were dumped out of the FA Cup 
by Wolves. George Graham 
walks round, telling each play- 
er in turn what he thought of 
their display - which, with few 
exceptions, was not much - be- 
fore admitting be had also made 
mistakes. 

Leeds' latest home defeat by 
modest Fust Division opposition 
in knock-out competition, their 
third in the Id months since Gra- 
ham succeeded Howard Wilkin- 
son as manager, leaves another 
season in danger of disintegrat- 
ing into disappointment and re- 
crimination at Elland Road. 

The Premiership table, in 
which Leeds stand seventh com- 
pared with finishes of 14th and 
11th in the previous two years, 
is testimony to the improvement 
Graham has effected. But they 
go into tonight's visit by Black- 
bum Rovers with only three wins 

from 12 League matches. The 
natives who Alex Ferguson 
dubbed Europe’s most intimi- 
dating crowd - though that was 
before the advent of the all- 
seater stadium - are restless. 

As long as Leeds were stiQ in 
the Cup, the disparity between 
expectations and achievements 
dki not seem too wide. The man- 


ager s column in Saturday’s pro- 
gramme was, with hindsight, 
strewn 'with famous last words. 
“We are not far away, 71 said one, 
referring to the kind of team 
Graham wants. Another antic- 
ipated “a bright future'*. A third 
spoke of a “selection headache 
Td love to have every week". 

Afterwards, in attempting to 
explain the setback to reporters, 
Graham posed a rhetorical 
question: “How can you legis- 
late for so many people faffing 
to play to their potential at the 
same time?" 

Perhaps, however, it was not 
merely a case of players under- 
achieving, but of their lacking 
genuine quality in the first 
place. Graham inherited a side 
in serious decline. Almost all of 
the 1992 championship squad 
had gone, replaced by a mixture 
of cheap buys and free transfers, 
youth team products and ex- 
pensive foreigners. 

Having cleared out high 
earners sudi as Yeboah, Brolin, 
Dorigo, palmer and Rush, as 
well as the home-grown likes of 
Ford, Couzens and Tinkler, 
G raham set about building bis 
own team. He has bought almost 
exclusively at the lower-to-mid- 
dle end of the market: five of his 
10 recruits have been for 
£500,000 or less, with only David 



George Graham, the Leeds manager, has not signed a single English player for the Yorkshire dub 


Photograph: Ben Radford/ Allsport 


Hopkm, at £325m, costing more 
than £2m. Despite having ques- 
tioned the success rate of over- 
seas imports, be has yet to sign 
a single English player. 

The squad is long on spirit, 
honesty and organisation, as 
evinced by their ability to fight 
back to win after being two and 
even three goals down. They 
outstripped last season's meagre 
goal tally by uew year, possess 
an away record second only to 
Manchester United’s and could 
still quality for the Uefe Cup. 

Unfortunately, endeavour 
can take you only so far, and 
Leeds remain bereft of class in 
vital areas. The most pressing 
need is for a natural finisher in 
the mould of Tbny Yeboah or 
Ian Wright, who Graham 
bought for Arsenal, and for a 


creative midfielder to vary the 

.yeeri and fl-nglfts nf attack m. ttw 

way Gary McAllister did during 
Wilkinson's annus mimbilis. 

ftrt of die attraction of Leeds 
for Graham was the fact that they 
had recently been taken over by 
a London-based leisure group, 
Caspian. The company had 
grandiose plans to tap their un- 
doubted potential in a large, one- 
dub city anti, apparently, the 
resources with which to do iL 
In reality, Leeds have not re- 
motely competed with, for ex- 
ample, Chelsea, and have also 
been outspent by dubs such as 
Coventry and Sbrffield ^fednes- 
day. Even before the Wolves 
fiasco, Graham was tefiing jour- 
nalists he now needed to spend 
“big-time". The team, he said, 
was like an. incomplete jigsaw 


pmzle. The missing pieceswoold 
not come cheaply. 

Although Graham is not one 
to wave his chequebook around 
before the transfer deadline, 
which falls on 26 March, he will 
expect to. have the requisite 
funds in place for a summer 
spree. Scrimping along is not his 
style. While he will not want to 
leave Yorkshire without proving 
a point after his enforced exile, 
he may not be inclined to stay 
if he senses his vision is not 
shared by the club’s ownecs- 

The Leeds chairman, Peter 
Ridsdale, insisted yesterday 
that there was no rift with Gra- 
ham over transfer cash. “We 
have also outlined to Mm ihar 
if he conies to us and asks for 
sensible amounts of money - 
and he has already told us of the 


players he is after — then it will 
be made available for him to 
boy them," Ridsdale said. 

There is, of course, a third 
strand to team-building, apart 
from buying at the middle and 
top end of the market Wilkin- 
son's legacy in terms of senior 
players may have left some- 
thing to be desired, but the youth 
policy he set up could be about 
to furnish Graham with a hand- 
ful of dassy additions to what is 
one of the Premiership’s small- 
est squads. . . . 

The Leeds team which won 
the BA \buth Gip against Man- 
chester United five yearn ago is 
now scattered around the low- 
er divisions, whereas Nicky 
Butt, David Beckham and the 
Nevilles became internationals. 
The Latest crop, who hold the 


trophy and recently beat their 
manag er’s old club at Highbury 
to reach the semi-finals, are 
thought to have more chance of 
sustaining their promise. When 
Leeds beat Spurs last week, six 
of the side who finished the 
game were 21 or under. 

As a student of football his- 
tory, Graham is aware of how 
Don Revie built Leeds from a 
mediocre provincial club to a 
European power with a' team 
who broke through from the 
juniors together. Although 
teenagers like Jonathan 
Woodgate, Lee Matthews. 
Stephen McFhail and Matthew 
Jones may soon join the Aus- 
tralian prodigy Harry Kewell in 
his side, it is financial dout that 
is likely to determine whether 
Graham stays to see them grow. 


Lower divisions ready to assert rights fa probes Klinsmann backed 


By Mark Bradley 

LOWER DIVISION chairmen 
are determined to block radical 
proposals that would give First 
Division dubs more autonomy 
-laying bare the widening split 
between rich and poor within 
the Football League. 

The chairmen of dubs in the 
Second and Third Divisions 
will formulate their own com- 
promise plan over the next 
couple of weeks, which they 
hope the leading sides will 
agree to. But if it comes to it 
they will vote down the First Di- 
vision dubs' easting proposals 
and are likely to take legal ac- 
tion if they try to form a break- 
away group before the current 
television deal runs out in three 
years’ lime. 


Representatives, of the. 24 
teams in the First Division out- 
lined their proposals 3t a meet- 
ing of their lower division 
counterparts in London on 
Monday. They want the power 
to negotiate the League’s next 
TV deal build bridges with the 
Premier League, have control 
over marketing and eommerrial 
activities such as finding a spon- 
sor for the division, and virtu- 
ally govern their own affairs - 
while staying within the League 
structure. 

Any extra money they raise 
would be shared out between all 
72 League clubs, hut the top 
sides want an increasingly 
greater share as the pat expands 
because they are worried about 
the huge gulf which exists be- 
tween the Premier League and 


the Football League' Not sur- 
prisingly the Second and Third 
Division dubs have huge reser- 
vations about the financi al im- 
plications of the proposals, with 
some dubs warning that they 
could lead to smaller outfits go- 
ing out of business. 

They have even greater con- 
cerns about handing over pow- 
er on issues such as promotion 
and relegation, with the pro- 
posals giving top dubs the au- 
thority to decide how many 
teams there should be in the 
First Division and how many 
sides are promoted to the Pre- 
miership each season. 

John Reames, the chairman 
of Lincoln City, who has been 
appointed as spokesman for 
the lower division dubs, said: 
“No one is prepared to accept 


the proposals as they Currently 
stand - but we need to be pro- 
active and come up with a so- 
lution ourselves. We tend to be 
rather suspicious of their mo- 
tives. If they achieve the finan- 
cial rewards they believe are 
possible, then with the distrib- 
utions they are putting forward 
the very gap they want to dose 
between the Fust Division and 
the Premier League would 
open up between the First Di- 
vision and the Second Division." 

A committee set up by the 
Second and Third Division 
dubs is to meet tomorrow to 
start considering their formal re- 
sponse, and the matter will 
come to a head either at the 
League's extraordinary gener- 
al meeting on 16 April or its an- 
nual general meeting on 6 June. 


Newcastle complete £2m signing of Greek defender 


NIKOS DABIZAS, a Greek in- 
ternational defender, complet- 
ed his £2m transfer from 
Oiympiakos Piraeus to New- 
castle United yesterday after 
passing a medical lest. 

The 24-year-old central de- 
fender, who has 20 international 
caps, starred in his club's title- 
winning campaign last year and 
played for them in the Euro- 
pean Cup this season. He has 
signed a four-year contract be- 
lieved to be worth £lm and lus 
arrival may put an end to New- 
castle's interest in Bayern 


Munich’s German internation- 
al defender. Markus BabbeL 

Sources in South America 
claim that Aston Villa have 
agreed a £2m fee with Colo 
Colo for the Chilean midfield- 
er Jose Luis Sierra. 

The 29-year-old is under- 
stood to be set to fly into Birm- 
ingham next week to formally 
tiq up the deal with Villa. It was 
Sierra’s defence-splitting pass 
which set up the brilliant first- 
half goal for Marcelo Salas in 
Chile's 2-0 friendly win over 
England last month. 


Manchester City have signed 
Leeds United’s veteran centre- 
half; Richard Jobson, on a free 
transfer. The City manager, Joe 
Royie, moved for 34-year-old 
after the news that the Georgian., 
Murtaz Sheba, is out for the sea- 
son with knee damage. 

The Benfica coach. Graeme 
Sourness, is trying to raise the 
money to match Liverpool's 
£4m valuation of the Czech for- 
ward, Fatrik Bexger. He is sell- 
ing the Dutch winger Gaston 
Taument to Anderiecht for 
£l-5m and has also listed the 


Swedish striker, Martin Pringle; 
at around £lxru 

Sheffield Wednesday’s new 
£L75m centre-half from HJaj- 
duk Split, Goce Sedloski has 
been granted a work permit by 
the Department of Education 
and Employment. However, 
the 23-year-old Macedonian 
international has yet to receive 
international clearance. 

Millwall have appointed 
Steve Gritt as assistant manag- 
er to Billy Bonds. Gritt was 
sacked as manager of Brighton 
last mnnfh 


racism row 

THE Football Association have 
stepped into the race row be- 
tween Stan Cofiymore and 
Steve Harkness and ordered its 
own inquiry. 

The EA has also reacted to a 
similar alleged incident between 
Scarborough’s Andy Rhodes 
and Cambridge's Trevor Ben- 
jammm a Third Division match 
on 10 January. 

The EA moved in after failed 
attempts by the Professional 
Footballers* Association to sort 
out the row over alleged racist 
remarks made by Liverpool's 
Harkness against his former 
team-mate CoDymore during the 
Aston Vaia-Liverpool Premier- 
ship tie last month. Neither play- 
er was prepared to back down on 
his version of events. 

The FA said last night It 
would be writing to both play- 
ers and dubs to seek their ob- 
servations. The statement 
continued: “Football is deter- 
mined to rid the game of any el- 
ement of racism arid we will be 
seeking to get to the truth be- 
hind the allegations." 

On the alleged incident in 
the Third Division game, (be EA 
said: “Cambridge, police have 
forwarded witness statements, 
taken from spectators, which al- 
lege remarks were made con- 
cerning Cambridge player 
Tievor Benjamin. We will be 
writing to both players seeking 
their observations.” 


by Ferdinand 


THE turbulent internal politics 
at Tbttenham took a fresh twist 
yesterday when the dub’s £6m 
striker, Les Ferdinand, sided 
with his attacking partner, 
Jurgen Klinsmann, - m the 
unseemly public row over the 
best role for David Ginola. 

Klinsmann has been at odds 
with the Spurs coach, Christian 
Gross, because he felt that the 
Ftenchman was being played out 
of position and belonged chi the 
wing. That led to an unseemly 
spat between the two, with the 
German striker announcing he 
would quit the north London 
dub in die summer. 

Yesterday Ferdinand, who 
played alongside Ginola at New- 
castle befeffe both pl^ws joined 
Spurs in the summer, added his 
support to Klinsmann’s view. 

“I think Jurgen mentioned 
thefact that David would prob- 
ably be better on the wing, 
because that is where he feels 
we are going to get most ben- 
efit," Ferdinand said. TAZ the 
moment, David is playing fan- 
tastically well in the middle of 
the park but the forwards are 
not getting much service. 

*T haven’t scored that marry 
goals this season, Chris Arm- 
strong hasn’t scored many goals 
and nor has Steffen Jversen. 
Jurgen has come over and he 
hasn’t scored many goals,' so 
there most be a probiem with 


the supply to the front men.” 

Ferdinand said he fed Klins- 
mann was acting in the best in- 
terests of the team and that it 
was not his intention to cause 
disruption during a relegation 
battle. “I am sure that Jurgen was 
acting as a result of bis own frus- 
tration and would rex warn to up- 
set the team just for the sake of 
his own personal gain,” he said. 
“Like he said, the coach has his 
ideas about how we are going to 
play games and what teams are 
going to win ^unes. 

“We are all professional and 
although people may not agree 
wife team selections at times, we 
know we have got a relegation 
battle on our hands and that is 
what we have got to sort out. 

“One of the frustrating 
things for Jurgen is that he 
hasn’t been able to form a part- 
nership with any of the other 
strikers," Ferdinand added. 

“I haven’t bad a chance to 
form a partnership with him yet 
but I have started training again 
and hope to be back in the fold 
next week.” - 

Tbttenham, meanwhile, have 
appointed the former Notts 
County manager and coach to 
the Vietnam national side, 
Colin Murphy, as their new 
youth academy director. 

TOMEKT8 SCOTTISH CUP 6m!4ml 
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Extra 

finals 

tickets 

available 


By JohnUchfiekJ 

In Paris 

AN EXTRA. 160,001 World 
Cup tickets, originally reserved 
for French fans, will be made 'h . 
available to national federations 
and individual foreign buyers, 
it was announced yesterday. 

The decision, following legal 
pressure ty the European Can- 
mission, should make several 
hundred extra tickets available 
to the Football Association and 
Scottish FA for England and 
Scotland's early round matches 
It will aha in theory, make it pos- 
sible for British fans to apply for 
the last batch of unsold tickets 
from the French allocation. 

The decision followed a two- 
day workshop in Paris between 
Fifa, football’s world governing 
body, the French organising . 
committee and the 32 countries ” 
qualified for the World Cup 
finals in June and July. ^ 

Jacques Lambert, director 
general of the French oiganis- 
ing committee, rejected criticism 
of the smaU number of tickets al- 
located to foreign fans. He said 
his committee had followed Fifa 
rules but the tournament had be- 
come a victim of its own success. 

“We have 23m tickets available 
and 2m requests. There is no way 
we can satisfy everyone." 

None the less, Mr Lambert 
said the organisers of France "98 
bad derided to bow to pressure 
from the EU, which declared 
the original system of ticket 
allocation to be offside under 
European competition lawsJjfl^ 
There are 160,000 tickets for ■ 
individual first-stage matches re- 
served for French fans but not 
yet allocated. Some of these - 
it is not clear how many - will 
now be given to national fed- 
erations to boost their otherwise 
meagre allowance (only 9,000 or 
so seals for English fans, for all 
three first-round marches). The 
restwiU he placed on public sale, 
under new procedures which 
have still to be derided. 

Not aD World Cup coaches £ 
relish the choice of having only * 
two goalkeepers in their 22- 
strong squads with a third on 
standby in case of injury, as was 
announced on Monday. Sepp 
Blatter, Fifa’s general secretary, 
does not recommend the new 
ruling either. “If one of your 
goalkeepers is senl off and sus- 
pended you are left with only 
one for the next match,'' he said. 

He told a news conference 
at the dose of Frfa’s World Cup 
workshop in Paris yesterday 
that a third goalkeeper would 
not be allowed to be in France 
awaiting a possible call. 

Italy’s Cesare Maldini said 
he would be bringing three - 
goalkeepers to the finals. Mai- ® 1 
dim said it was unthinkable to 
have one goalkeeper training 
alone and out of touch with the 
squad. “He will land out of the 
blue like a parachutist (if he’s 
called on]," Maldini said. 

Fifa confirmed yesterday 
that tackling from behind will 
become an automatic red card 
offence from the Wirid Cup on- 
wards and that referees will in- 
dicate to the team benches how 
much injury time they will be 
adding on to regular time. 

Playere testing positive for 
recreational drugs such as 
cannabis or marijuana' at the . 
Warld Cup finals will be kicked 
out of the tournament. Blatter 
said. “You can call them recre- 
ational, but they’re still drugs. 

And they will be banned," he 
said. 
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to leave Sale 


Rugby Union 


SALE have put their New 
Zealand ouiside-faaif Simon 
Mannix on the transfer list 
^after a disagreement. The 26- 
^Vear-old goalldcker, who be- 
comes eligible to play for 

England in 1999, has almost cer- 
tainly played his last game for 
the Manchester dub, who meet 
Wisps in the Tetley's Cup semi- 
finals later this month. 

Mannix, whose stand-off 
place in the side for last night’s 
Allied Dunbar Premiership 
match at Newcastle was by 
his compatriot. Shane Howarth, 
has been a key figyre is Sale’s suc- 
cess over the last two years. 

He helped them to the Pflic- 
ington Cup final last May and 
was in the side that beat West 
Hartlepool last month to take 
^them doser to a return to 
Twickenham. 

Sale's chief executive, 
Howard Thomas, said: “Simon 
Mannix is a top-class player. Un- 
fortunately, there are cer tain is- ‘ 
sues over which be and the 
rugby management could not 
agree." 

The move is certain to alert a 
□umber of leading chibs, with 


— — — ujjcau iiit: way. 

They need a replactaBeot for out- 
re- 
tires at the end of the season. 

Mannix said: “It h a shame 
HI be leaving because Ibave en- 
joyed my time playing rugby in 
the North-West ahd^my family 
and I were made to feel very 
welcome by both the dub and 
its supporters. I wish the dub 
every success in the future” 
^tesps* rugby director, Nigel 
Melville, yesterday challenged 
one of the most partisa n crowds 
in EogKsh rugby to give the lyi gL 
land captain, Lawrence Dal- 
laglio, his second rough ride in 
successive matches. 

Tbe Wasps flanker was caBed 
“Judas” by a 1 handful of the 
crowd at Saracens last Sunday 
and he can expectmore of the 
same from occupants of Kjng- 
shohn's Shed tonight, when the 
champions visit Gloucester. 
BmMdvflle said: “VVfeBbs the 

hostitemvi nlrtmmfaTirity ip*^ . 

can bave the great satisfaction of 
w innin g away' from home.” 
With-Gloucester just m the 
top half of the table despite not 
playing for over two weeks and 
Vifesps toiling in 10th place, 
there appears to be little mean- 
ing to the game. 


But Dallaglio denied tips, 
saying: “If s important to finish 
as high as possible— We’ve nev- 
er come lowertban seventh in the 
10 seasons (league iugty and we 
- want don’t want to let down that 
fine record.” 

Gloucester -who have won 
six of their last seven home 
League games, but have beaten 
Wasps only three times in 15 
meetings - and Wisps both re- 
store international threequarters 
after long-term groin injuries. 

Philippe Saint-Andrd, the 
former Fiance captain, returns 
for Gloucester after baring one 
short outing in January, also 
against TOisps, when he suf- 
fered a recurrence of bis No- 
vember problem. 

Richard HiU, Gloucester^ 
n^bycfirexai^sai<±“Phi^3peb^ 
been struggling for four months 
and we- were not going to rush- 
•hgn after the setback in January." 

I The Ireland centre Rob 
Henderson is bade in Wasps’ 
midfield fertile first time since 
December, having confirmed his 
recovery in Paris last Saturday. 

Henderson's recall means 
that Nick Greenstock moves to 
the wing, vrfiile Wasps also start 
with hooker Trevor Leota and 
back-row forward Johnny Ions. 


Keighley call on 
Crooks as coach 


Rugby League 


By Dave Hadfidd 


KEIGHLEY have replaced 
their coach. John Kain, four 
matches into the First Division 
season, paving the way for the 
return to the game of Lee 
Crooks. The former Great 
Britain forward is set to be 
named today as the new boss of 
a team without a League win 
this year. 

^ Crooks has been oul, of the 
since his contract as ^ 
assistant coach atCastieford ex-" 
pired at the end of last season: 
he had retired as a player-mid- 
way through the campaign. 

Crooks has been desperate 
to gel his start in coaching, but 
last night month turned down 
an offer from the ambitious am- 
ateur dub, the Oxford Cava- 
liers. to coach them on a 
part-time basis, in the hope that 
a full-time rule would crop up 
elsewhere. 

He now appears to have 
beaten John Joyner, who was 
replaced as Castlcford coach 
last year, for the difficult job 
of reviving Keighley, whose re- 
cent financial crises have 
weakened their playing staff 
to the point where they are 
struggling to compete in the 
First Division. Kain is likely to 
stay at Keighley in some 
capacity. 

AU four games so far this 
season have been lost, culmi- 


Sporting Digest 


Agassi digs 
deep to defeat 
Woodbridge 

ANDRE AGASSI, fresh from 
lies second tournament victory 

the year, defeated Todd 
Wbudbridge in two tight sets to 
reach the second round of the 
Champions' Cup in Indian 
g Wells, California. 

* Agassi, who ended a disap- 
pointing and frustrating 1997 
ranked 122nd in the world, 
climbed to No. 40 on the strength 
of his -convincing victory over 
Australian Jason SwUcnbcrg in 
Ari/unuoa Sunday. 

With, the 7-6, h-4 win over 
Woodbridge, Agassi stretched 
his winning streak to 1 1 match- 
es, during which he has dropped 
- mily one set. 

The top eight seeds, led by 
the world No 1. Pete Sampras, 
haw first-round byes in the 
Mumament, the first of the 
Super Nine events of 1998. 

Steffi Graf, Irving to force 
Iter way hack to the top. cruised 
into the quarter-finals of the 
FverlCup, also in Indian Whlls. 
i iraf, 28, playing onty her «e- 
fhnd Uromament after a nine- 
inonlh injury absence, needed 
just 46 minutes to overwhelm 
japan’s Ai Sugtyuna 6-0, 6-1. 

M I dhtat tlm& £ would gp out 

. and (day like that. It frit great 
t wasgoteg for my shots, played 
very deep. It felt pretty good,” 


nating in a 50-12 thrashing at 
Dewsbury on Sunday. 

The : Castleford-based ref- 
eree, Steve Presley, has been 
left on the sidelines for the 
quarter-finals of the ChaHenge 
Cup this weekend, after com- 
plaints from Halifax about his 

handling rtf llv-irfiR against the 
London Broncos in the last 
round. 

Halifax lost 21-18 in a 
match of several controversial, 
tries, after which two London 
forwards. Tfcny Matterson and 
Peter Gill, were seif letters 
from the League wanting 
them about their future con- 
duct. . 

A five-match tour by New 
Zealand will bring the British 
season to an end with an 
international flavour in 
November. 

A meeting of the Tfest-play- 
mg nations in Australia has 
confirmed that the scheduled 
World Cup in Australasia this 
autumn w£U be postponed until 
the situation in the southern 
hemisphere - where a unified 
competition kids off this week- 
end - has settled down. 

Huddersfield, Watford and 
Bolton have been earmarked 
as the likely venues for the 
three Tests, but the Kiwis have 
warned that they will be re- 
luctant to play any extra games 
outride the code’s heartland as 
missionary exercises. 


Scottish rule 
thwarted 
by Newman 


Bowls 


ROBERT NEWMAN prevent- 
ed a Scottish dean sweep at the 
British Home Champkjnships in 
Swansea yesterday when the 
Rea ding bowier won the indoor 
singles title by beating Sandy 
Syme 21-11. 

The Scottish champion fro m 
Coatbridge took an early 5-2 
lead after four emk but then last 
two successive maximum fours 
on the next two ends to allow 
Newman, the 22rv«sol 



FumihDco Machida and Sefichi Watanabe, the Japanese pair, go on the attack against Denmark's Kasper Fangel and Kasper Oedum during their 
doubles match in the qualifying event of the All-England Open Badminton Championships in Birmingham yesterday Photograph: Peter Jay 


Umpires hasten Indian win 


Cricket 


India 257 & 48-4 dec 
Australia 328 & 168 
India won by 179 runs 


ie wnuesmgntscnm, to 
into a 10-5 lead. 

The Scot did narrow the 
gap to 10-13 after 12 ends but 
then Newman stepped up a gear 
and a run of one, two and 
three took him 19-10 ahead af- 
ter 15 ends and a double two 
ends later sealed his 21-1 1 win. 

Scotland claimed the open- 
ing two finals at the champion- 
ships when they captured both 
the pairs and triples titles. In the 
triples, Willie and Dairen Bur- 
nett with Doug Farquharson, 
from Arbroath, beat another fa- 
ther and son pairing, Harry 
and John Price, with Stephen 
Rees, 24-14. 

In the pairs. Richard Corsie, 
the holder of the Scottish and 
world pairs titles, added the 
British version for a unique tre- 
ble when he came from behind 
with Willie Galloway to beat 
David Harding and jason 
Greenriade, from Carcffl£ 19-18. 


CONTROVERSIAL umpiring 
combined with potent Indian 
spin bowling sent Australia 

the first Test in Madras. 

The tourists, fating a stiff vic- 
tory target of 348, collapsed 
from their overnight score of 33 
for 3 to 168 aD out 45 minutes 
before tea on the final day. 

The leg-spinner Anil Rum- 
ble wrecked Australia's second 
innings with 4 for 51 to finish 
with eight wickets in the match. 
The left-arm spinner Venkata- 
pathy Rajn chipped in with 3 for 
26 while the off-spinner Rajesh 


Chauhan made his mark with 2 
for 66. 

India's 17th win in their last 
26 home Tests was, however, 
marred by four controversial 
umpiring decisions in the morn- 
ing session which ended Aus- 
tralia’s resistance. Three of the 
dubious demons were made by 
the. English .umpire. George 
Sharp to leave Australia tot- 
tering at 96 for 7 at lunch. 

It was the Indian umpire 
Srinivas Venkataraghvan, how- 
ever, who began the slide when 
be ruled Mark Waugh caught at 
short leg off Rumble when tele- 
vision replays indicated the ball 
may bave gpne off the pads. The 
usually unruffled Wiugh, who 
scored 18, stood his ground for 
a while before walking off with 
Australia 54 for 4. 


Then the nigbtwatchman 
Paul Reiffel was given out 
caught at gully by Sharp when 
replays showed the ball hit his 
front boot. It soon became 91 
for 6 when Sharp ruled Ricky 
Ponting leg before to Venkata- 
pathy Raju for two despite re- 
plays indicating the ball dearly 
pftchedoutsidethe Jeg^tump- ; 

Australia suffered their 
worst blow off the last delivery 
before lunch when Steve B&ugb 
feD to another dubious decision 
by Sharp on 27. He played for- 
ward to Venkatapathy Raju 
and the ball again appeared to 
go off the boot to Rahul Dravid 
at short leg. who won his appeal 
for a catch. 

Ian Healy, the top scorer 
with 90 in the first innings, de- 
layed the end with another de- 


fiant knock of 32 not out Healy 
put on 57 for the eighth wick- 
et with Shane Wirne, who made 
35, before Chauhan set Aus- 
tralia back again with two wick- 
ets off successive balls, with 
Wame caught by Rumble and 
then Gavin Robertson bowled 
first ball. 

flrWxhy; Jrtbavn toes 
INDM -Art M** 257: •* 

AUSTRALIA -Fta barings 32B. 

INDIA- Second Iraringa 41 B lor 4 dec (S R 
tendtera VS. U AzhonKb*i 64. N S Sbftl 8* 
AUSTRALIA -Second Innings 
IDMnriQhCSI lor 3) 

P R Romaic Aztatudcfn bVMat Eta|u B 

M EMa^ic Draft bKbrrtfe 

SRVtatfic Draft bWataiftW 27 

RnKgbwbWHriatRqiu — 


RT 

U A Heety not out 


.SB. 


S KMkmee KianbtobChertten 35 

Q Ftobaraon b Chauhan J> 

M S Kaaprowta c Srtruuh b Kinririo .4 

Extras [M, B3, n04) TT 

Tbtel 188 

M (com): 4-SA MS Ml 7-Mi B-B& 9-154 
1D-18S 

BoartSng: Srtrah 84-B-i; Sn^i 2 -0-9-0: 
Cheuhen 22-7-66-2 (rtvJ); Kurfcb 223-7-464; 
VfantaaprthyRalu 154-31 -a 
Unpfess: S WnfcstaraghBunn and G Sharp. 


England likely to replace Tufnell with Caddick for fifth Test 


Parrott praises defeated Fu 


Snooker 

JOHN PARROTT took the 
first step towards another 
triumph on foreign, soil in 
Bangkok yesterday by beating 
a player he expects to make his 
presence felt soon. 

Parrott readied the last 16 
of the Thailand Masters with a 
5-3 victory over Hong Kong’s 
Marco Fu, but he was flip of 
praise for his opponent. 

“What a player he is," said 

the Liverpudlian. “I was 
extremely impressed by what I 
saw. He’s going to be a real 
handful." 


The Benson and Hedges 
Masters champion, Mark 
Williams, and Nottingham's 
Anthony Hamilton became the 
first two players to secure quar- 
ter-final appearances. 

' Williams scored a somewhat 
flattering 5-3 victory over Mar- 
tin dark while Hamilton 
reached the last eight of a world 
ranking tournament for the third 
time, in his last four attempts by 

beating Fergal O’Brien 5-0. 
Wiliams now meets . either 
Stephen Hendry or Tbny Drago 
while Hamilton tackles Nigel 
Bond or Steve Davis. 


Murray aims for the long run 


Athletics 

YVONNE MURRAY yester- 
day pledged to keep on running 
until the moment she feels she 
has stopped learning. 

The Scot will defend her 
Commonwealth Games 10,000 
metres title in Kual&Lampur m 
September before focusing on 
a demanding switch to the 
marathon. 

The 33-year-old s long-term 
target is to compete in her new 
event at fire 2000 Olympics m 
Sydney - the fresh challenge she 
believes will prolong her dis- 
tinguished career. 


a completely different event 
and « wffl meangojng^ £ 
basics," Munay said. “I pk* 1 1D 


run my first mgrathnn of the 
season in October, having de- 
cided against the London 
Marathon. 

“It was in ray thoughts to ran 
it, but we felt it was too early to 
go straight in against such a 
competitive field and I will 
leave it until next year. I don’t 
think you ever stop learn ing . 
The day I stop learning is the 

day I will retire. When you are 

running you are never happy. I 
am my own worst critic." 

Murray was in Glasgow yes- 
terday to promote the launch of 
■Commonwealth 200*, which 
aiiiK to raise much of the 
£180,000 still required to send 
a 200-strong Scottish team to 
the Games in September. 


ANDREW CADDICK is ex- 
pected to replace Phil TufactL, 
the slow left-aimer, in England’s 
team for the fifth Tfest against 
West Indies when the selectors 
meet today to pick the side for 
the match starting tomorrow. 

The option of using Alec 
Stewart as a wicketkeeper and 
dropping Jack Russell has also 


Basketball 

NBA: Orlando 88 PMade^riria 78; Phoanbc 
04 LA CtpperB 10S: Utah TO Houston 83: 
Golden State' 83 Sacramento 8a. 

Bowls 

BRTOSH INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(Swansea) Rnalc Paka: Scotland (W 
Gotcha* R Core**) bt Wales (D Hardrc J 
Graanatada) Wpter Sccfiand (W Si. 

natt D fen^iiarsort. D Burnett) fat WWas (H 

— . 

Junior 
BWtt (Entf 21-8 

Cricket 

Martyn Mcocon, Ybrfcshirete farmer 

England opener, has announced Ms 
retranrartt from the frst-dass game 
because erf reewring Injury problems 
erfter T7 seasons with the county. Mck- 
on, ST, has decided to quit on med- 
ical advice after an operation on hia 
back Mowing degenerate dtec prob- 
terns. Ha ws stay on at faksttre as 
dreetor of reacting. 

Sky Sporta and te BfiC wi share cw* 
etage of the 1999 World Ctp n an £8m 
tBiavtakviagrBernantannouncedyes- 
tercby Both broacteastecs wi show fte 
World Dup final on 20 June and ara 
dMdngupfae other 41 matches In the 
touiamnt which bbehg staged In 
Engbnd TTiare wfl be Ivb coverage, 
toa of af matches on BBC rada 
Mks Smith, Gteucastereto te farmer 
England berater, has agreed a new 
thre e ye ar contract with the eotnty 
which wffl come into effea wtan he 
present deal tuns out a fte end of natt 
season. 

HURD TEST (Part Shafcaft,Sti Ftaaf 
day: SotXh Africa wen by 2S9 tuia. 
(PtiMttn wan loss) 

SOUTH AFRICA - Ffett Inatora 283 (W J 
Cranjg M, U V Boucher 52; v£pr Vbunte 

RAXISWI - FM tonteas 108 (P S do W- 
teraS-23^ 

SOUTH AFRICA - Second tantege 


H Kak C Rashbt Labf b Mahmood _68 
H D Adanran c tezamam b Matnvaed aa 

A C Hudson 0 Wtaqar 4 

"W J Crania not out ; 7 

M Pdockb Waqar — 7 

4 

18 

SOS 


S M PetockbWaqBr - 
TM V Boudw bySqar 


been ruled out, sources dose to 
the team said. Leaving the quick 
bowler Caddick for Tufnell as 
the only likely change to the side 
beaten by 230 runs in the fourth 
Test in Guyana. West Indies lead 
the series 2-1 with two Tests left. 

Caddick played in the first 
three Tests, taking seven wick- 
els. but was left out of the fourth 


tearraRHJ-Haq at Boucher b Adams ~4 

t»tan Khan tow b Donald 1 

WternAkramc Boucher bltoiock j 

Axhar Mahmood c Kirsten b Donald 41 

Ajmfe-Sohalbwb Adame .7 

•Rashid Law c KfiSs b Adams 0 

VteqarTburtee Boucher bDonted a 

Shoato Akfctar b Do Vfcrs 2 

Muahaq Ahmed not out — 1 

■Mat 134 

Flrit 1-38 2-67 3-70 4-75 581 8-93 7-101 

a.-Q 08 -oa 

BowtoKr Donald 15-4-27-4; Pofecfc 17-2-48- 
i: Do tO«s 1254-25-2; Adams 18406a. 
V^iraat R S Duma (N2) and R E Koenan 

Football 

The England Monatfonafe PaJ Gas- 
coigne, Lea Ftentoand and Ian Wright 
pus Wrrtobdcrt^ Vinfa Jones wl pby 
far Jack Charltorfe XI against a Re- 
public of Ireland XI in Pad McGredhfe 
testimonial metth at Lansdowne Road, 
Dubin, on 17 May: Chartorte tBam w» 

SSteSm^(St C pab5S^ 

leticl Tbny McCarthy (Shetootma) and 
FScrte Parsons (Bray Vstenctorers). 
David Kerslake, the farmgr Tottenham 
fjhback, has n^ofaed Svrtndon on a 
free transfer from Ipswich. 

Crewe have released Jemte Morales 
after the 26-yaePold former Watford 
are i««wanstriN3r asked far his con- 
tract to be terminated 
The Leicester defender JuBan W^ts 
has extended his ban spel with Hud- 
dwsfirid. 

The Backbum sMter Ctris Sutton has 
been named Caring player of the 
month for February 
The Doncaster strtar Rad WRson has 
been laflsd for three months for 
driving whOe dsquaBtod. 

BELL'S SCOTnSH LEAGUE Second Di- 
vision; Postponed: LmnaNon v Ouean of 
Sadhi Ctydeterk v 

AVON INSURANCE COlBINATION Rat 
DhrMore Arsenal 3 Swindon a 
F3\ CARLMQ PRBIlSiSHIP Rearranged 
Ibbn: Wed 18 Mar Nancasda v Crystal 
Palace (Tram * Aprf- 

HUCnONWDE FOOTBALL LEAfiUE R*- 
Ifxtura: Ida 17 Man VfeNord v 
1 (from 3 Jan). 


Test so England could play two 
spinners. Tufnell has taken only 
five wickets in four Tests, while 
Robert Croft took six wickets 
with his off-spin after coming 
into the ride in Guyana. 

West Indies have dropped 
their openers, Stuart Williams 
and Sheiwin Campbell, and 
brought in Philo Wallace, the 


Ice hockey 

IHjVtotffcgionSCtejra2;lfcrmtf6Fto(>- 
da 1 ; NY Rangers 2 New Jersey 2 1 


, . . J Ed- 

monton 4 Chcago 3 fad: tampa Bay 2 
Colorado 1;9t Loris 4 \bnax«er D; Los An- 
geles 4 Anaheim 3 (ot) ; San Jose 3 Tbromo 


Ice skating 

Tfera Llpinski, tha Olyrnplc champion, 
w* not defend her worid title In Wn- 
neapois this month. The 15-year-oid 
American blamed t l re O iB Bs and a 
throat iifectkyi far her decision Mean- 
whBa, the Germans Mandy Wbetzel 

fesstonai and v^Tnot deJ^S 
their pairs tife at the wire Cham^ 
onstfoe. which begpi on 30 March. 

Paralympics 

Brttairfe Peter '(bung fated In his at- 
tempt to win a third raralyrTipfc medal 
when he finished 19th fa Ins NortSc 
tOkm freestyle crosscountry skfng 
event at the Winter Gamas fa re 
yesterday. Ybung, 42, a btod 
tuner from Dagmham In Essex, has 
concreted fa evwy Paralympic wfater 
irrSTB. 


Barbados captain, and the vet- 
eran Clayton Lambert. They are 
also expected to replace Jimmy 
Adams with Roland Holder. 

ENGLAND (protteWa 12: v Weal India*. 




tfck. D W Heftky AR C Ftessc PC RTulniit 
WEST INDIES (TrorrQ; *B C LteS. P A MUeCA 
C B lArraert C L Hoopoe S Cranderoaut J C 
Aflame, R I C Vtricte; fa Wtems I ft Btehca 
C LE Ambrose, C A N All McLaarxD 
Remnaflrat 


20 qualify for the 2000 Olympic 
Games fa Sycfaey. 

Skiing 

FBSESTTIE WORLD 

:3Bltostor»n(finJ; 
?Gay (Fr% J Gi 
{Swej. P SoerekJe i 
ok 1 J ftortwck ( 
268pts; 2 F Oudar {A) 2SR 3 J4.I 
“ ) 344: 4 S Ftochon (Can) 244; 5 K Kand»- 
| ara Womera 1 KTras (Nor); 2 
l_S Sctnrin (Gar); 4 B BeSaOnv 
.. S Kerftxx (Canit 

_ .. . J Reuecoer (Gm). WOrtd 

Cop teamflnaa: f C Gto (ft) 29&ts; 2 U EV- 
men ®we) 268; 3 B Beltohey 0©^26B; 4 K 
Tm (Nor) 214; 5 O Rsuscher ( 




Final wicket 
for De Villiers 
as S Africa win 

South Africa 293 & 206-7 
Pakistan 106 & 04 
South Africa win by 259 runs 

SOUTH AFRICA duty com- 
pleted a 259-run win in the 
third and final Test yesterday to 
level the series 1-l after Pafetan 
started the final day in a hope- 
less position. Set 394 to win at 
St Geoige’s Plark, Port Elizabeth, 
they began the day at 120 for 7 
and after 35 balls and 14 runs 
their forlorn struggle was over. 

Allan Donald took a wicker 
in each of his first two overs to 
finish with 4 for 27 runs before 
fellow quick bowler Fanie djs 
Villieis, in his last Test match, 
bowled Shoaib Akhtar to wrap 
up, the match. Donald had 
match figures of 8 for 74, De 
Villieis 8 for 48. 

Azhar Mahmood, who was 
named man of the series after 
scoring 327 runs, including two 
centuries, at an average of 65.40, 
was ninth out after making 41. 

Mark Boucher, named man 
of the match, claimed his ninth 
victim of the match behind the 
wicket when Wfeqar Younis 
edged Donald's second ball of 
the day, equalling the South 
African record for a match. 


bt B Kuerten (Br) 6-4 8-7 8-2: S 
« J Alamo (Sp) 7-6 6-3; M 
„ r " J bl M MboafartieJAra) 7-6 

6- 1; W Ferreira ISA) bl F SeraomJFf) 83 1-8 
84; B LOrach «Cr Rep) W M Ftpqtrt (Uruj 
84 80; M NomWiJSwe) bt A Comrtja (Sp) 

7- 5 6-3; K Kucara (Stow*) tR D ttoaty (Sk> 
vak) 84 1^7-8: T fader ttui) bi C wbrxtutt- 
. J 84 84; A Costa (Sp) bt FManflefSp) 
4-6 84 83: C notes H M Ftosset (8S) 
8364; AAflaeal (US) bt T Wbodbrifl g a (USi 
7-8 84 

WTA TOUR EVERT CUP (Indian well*, 
third round: U Unph ‘ ’ 

.rt 80 80; S Caefcl 

testufl (Fr) 48 7-6 7-8; N ZVereua 
Spirtea (Rom) 83 7-8 



Rallying 

Art Vatanen, the farmer world ctiam- 
pion. w9 partner Jifaa KanKkunenfbr 
Ford agten in the Raly of Portugal lat- 
er this month in place of Bruno 
who is stt rerevering after breaking 
live ribs before Ihe Safari Rally in 
Kenya. 

Rugby Union 

IRELAND A (V Wales A. Umerick, 20 
Men*): K Novtan (St Mery* Crttege); J 
WMemy Mary* CdtegeJ. N Km 

S Melvor (GwTyOwen); J Rbpatrick (Lun- 
d0 n faew. A Ctertto (Northempton), G 
Which (Gerryowen), B FUeher (London 


Snooker 

THAIUUO MASTERS 
rouid: J Paired (Ena) btte Fu i 
Lm (Enfl) bt A Htcfce (Eng) S-3; i 
WM btM Ctertc (Eng) 6-3. Second round: 
A Hamtoon (Eng) btF OWen M) 5-0; S 
Hedy (Sco) bt T Drago (Mena) 5-1 

Squash 

Jansher Kfan has elected not to de> 
fend hte Austrian Open title because 
trf knee trouble The faunament starts 
hLr: today. 

Sumo 

SPRING GRAND TOURNAMENT (Osaka) 
TOnJ day (ot IS: Gotarq (Mn l lost S) bt 
Asanowna (1-Q: Mtaburt (30 bt Kl- 
trtcoElftcM p- 11; AJdnostxj (2-1) bt Asanoatn 



Ten of Brttainb most ] 
wabe) 
fioei 

British players at a 12-day DA. 
fag camp in M ten J from tomo u ow 
unti 23 March. 

TRAINING RARTE Senior men: T Herman 
A R tet rad e o n (Unea). C Wtedneon 

MIoBtalLHBBI 

NGould Vwanl T 

Senior mmeraLWbodrot. 

^oes (Devon) J PuDk, (Sussck). LAM 





!SSS?!&2 k:C ' i ™ rfS, “ 



(bl toe nb« WT) 


1UM <tor 7 dec, 04 own. 

Mb 1-17*82 3.1704.1® 8*8 » 7-208 
B o w to io: VWam AJcnm 188374): Wbqer 
Yburra 1744-584; SHoato Attrter 
0; Adw Mahmood 6^)483; AamlrSrfaai 
1-1-00. 

PAKISTAN - Sacaod brine* 

^Hd^mwcKBtilbDered SS 

|az Ahmad IbwbDeVteera T5 


Golf 

SENIOR SUM 
round Koras 
am 

Hockey 
MEN'S UNIVERSITY MATCH 
:0xfad 4 Cartridge 0. 


fiOR SUM (Los Cabos, Max) FM 
nd acorea: 68 G Morgan (US). 7THIr. 
^S);73lArtd{jtesa^aOGIftrah(USi 



.. . > 4 Csmtetfae a 
Cdage 5 fUEttfe 


Oitwicti 


Sailing 

Brltafak Sen Ainsie yasterrisy moved 
to th» front of the sfagtertanded ffslcf 
on«« fttei dtiy ofc^a^hg Mtt» EAF 
Wore Q-anritOr ^ ps nDubal, UnH- 
ad Arab Errteata& Ainsie ted a fete 
of 65 hto tha class ffaale. from which 


— ( 2 - 1 ) bl ShSdeNma 

Wfehanohana (3-0) bt Kato (2-D: Ibfca 

P^kWjmaih JWJ: Atabono (t-2) M 

Table tennis 

ENGLAND SQUAD (European Champt- 
omMpe, Sndhmen, Nat^ 23 April 23-3 
Ifayk Man: C Praan (tea d Mjjhl M ^ed 
SmiMAParryJpmaftBBAratonper. 
fyBhmTYbirg (Berfcehke). WbmetcLLo. 
mas (BedtaWwal A HoK (Lan ca ate oi , N 
Poann I Dnrtyahty KO aadHI (Mflrtea^ 
n Lower (StejufcsnvBt 

Tennis 

TOP™HAOSJMO«TOlW*Al«fTSIn- 
fika. test maaCFOewd (Ben RNIUl(f 

64 84; M Stanor (Gar) butem {Csl 
4|7< 84; M Goefas- AM bl A IM r 
83 38 87; M Tlstrom JSwri bl D l . 

MW: o PrtaM (Gerj bt 6 Wndc (tfa) 74 


TODAY'S 

NUMBER 

5.1m 

The peak nunbor of view- 
ers who watched !T\fls 
morning re-nn of the Aus- 
IraSan Grand Prlx on Su> 
day, about a irfiDon more 
than last yearns Formula 
One seasonh opener. The 
race was watched live at 
30am by 76500Q white 
401,000 stayed up to 
watch Saturday^ quaflfy- 
ing session fim 
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Rangers to let £3m Gascoigne go 




Football 


By Mark Pierson _ _____ 

PAUL GASCOIGNE'S days at 
Rangers were looking num- 
bered last night after the Scot- 
tish champions agreed to sell 
their England midfielder to 
Crystal Palace for Dm. 

Although the deal is far 
from done and Gascoigne him- 
self has not even talked to 
Palace yet, it is dear that Dick 
Advocaal, who will take over 
from Walter Smith as Rangers 
m anage r in the summer, does 

not see him as part of his plans. 


The proposed transfer has 
been agreed with Mark Gold- 
berg, Palace’s prospective new 
owner, who believes Gascoigne . 
and Tfeny Venables, his former 
manager wife Tottenham and 
England, can play major roles in 
the south London club’s future. 

Goldberg, who has an agree- 
ment to buy Palace by the end 
of the yearprovided he canraise 
fee required £30m, yesterday 

gave Vfcnables more time to 
think over an offer to become 
manager. However, he said that 
fee signing of Gascoigne was 
not necessarily dependent on 
Venables' decision. 


Goldberg has. long been an 
admirer of Gascoigne - 
Palace’s interest in him was first 
revealed in The Independent 
last October - and plans to 
meet the player early next week 
to discuss fee move. 

However, the prospect of 
joining a club currently bottom 
of the Premiership may have 
limited appeal for Gascoigne, 
who is currently out injured 
with a calf injury. Playing for a 
team embroiled in a relegation 
battle and without a home 
League win all season is not 

Klc^ltvheT p hkpf q^rin nsfhr 

this summer’s World Cup. 


Mel Stein. Gascoigne's ad- 
visor, last night played down talk 
of a move to Palace. “They may 
well have agreed a price In 
principle, bill certainly Paul 
hasn’t agreed to anything what- 
soever,” he said. 

“Paul’s view is that he sim- 
ply wants to get himself fit first 
before he focuses on anything 
and at fee moment he's very 
much a Rangers player. He’s 
made no firm decision to leave 
Rangers, and certainly won’t be 

making a firm decision to leave 

Rangers to go anywhere until 
he’s fit. And that’s going to be 
at least a week or so.” 


Rangers have agreed a fee of 
£3m,witb further cashjbased on 

appearances. However, if fee 
deal goes through it could cost 
Palace some £9m. Gascoigne 
agreed a. new contract with 
Rangers last summer believed to 
be worth £40,000 per week over 
three years. A similar deal wife 
Mace would commit fee dub to 
£ 6 m in wages plus the fee. 

Bearing in min d Gascogne’s 
poor fitness record - and the 
fact that Palace’s prospects of 
Prenheiship survival this season 
have been hit hard by the 
lengthy absences of other irguiy- 
prone big-money signings — 


there will be many who w31 ques- 
tion the wisdom of the move. 

Goldberg and Ron Noades, 
fee Palace chairman, have been 
"at odds over fee future direction 
of the club and it was not dear 
last night whether Noades and 
the current manager, Steve 
Coppell, approve of fee Gas- 
coigne deal. 

Noades bad previously in- 
sisted that Goldberg himself 
fe onlH buyl y fiiiK l the move for 

Venables because he was not 
prepared to commit fee dub to 
expenditure ft could not meet 
in the event of the Goldberg 
takeover not going through.. 


Goldberg- who wants Cbppdl 
to stay at the dub in a backroom 
ra p adly if Vfcnables takes over 
- said last night that he would 
not sign Gascoigne “without- 
first consulting Terry, the chair- 
man Ron Noades and Steve 
Coppell”. 

Goldberg is believed to have 
discussed fee Palace manager's 
position wife Newcastle’s John 
Barnes, but his first choice is still 
Venables, whose contract .as 
co a c h of Australia expires this 

summer. 

“I believe feat with at least 
one more meeting, and possibly 
two, I will be able to persuade 



Gascoigne: Palace interest 


Terry to join us,” Goldberg stud. 
“I do not want to rush him info 
making a decision and end tip 

with him saying no. W: are mak - 

mg progress all the time.” 
Graham' alms to join fee 
big spenders, page 26 



Pitch battle: England play Barbados alongside the stretch of prepared ground where they will face the West Indies in fee fifth Test, which starts tomorrow. It promises to be the best batting pitch of the series Photograph: David Ashdown f 

Spicy pitches prove scary for tourists seeking edge 


IN CRICKEX nothing is more 
raked over, analysed, verbally 
dissected and generally worried 
about than fee 22 yards of pre- 
pared turf known as fee pitch. 
But whether they are fast or 
slow, bouncy or low, help spin 
or seam, pilches are a glorious 
uncertainty over which only 
the very best tend to have 
regular dominion. 

Which is why fee Wat Indies 
have risked playing England on 
helpful pitches, backing players 
such as Brian Lara, Curtly 
Ambrose and Courtney Walsh 
lo outperform England’s key 
players, a ploy that has seen 
them go 2-1 up in fee series wife 
two Tests to play. 

One of the great myths 
about the Caribbean is that 
fee pitches are fast and boun- 


ty: In fact apart from Barbados 
- venue for the fifth Test 
tomorrow - the opposite is 
true, and most tend to be slug' 
gish, fee ball bouncing less 
evenly as fee game wears on. 

This tendency, especially af- 
ter their bowlers’ poor showing 
in Pakistan, left the West Indies 
with a dilemma. With two age- 
ing but accurate fast bowlers, 
and a largely unblooded crop of 
young quicks, there was no 
point in having fee slow, bland 
pitches that brought three 
draws against India last year. 

Instead, knowing that 
Ambrose is still one of the best 
bowlers in the world when there 
is something for him in fee 
pitch and feat Walsh is not far 
behind, the surfaces have been 
under prepared. Although in the 


case of the first match in 
Trinidad, this was more from 
force of circumstance ^ - after the 
first Test was abandoned - than 
by design. 

Playing on spicy pitches has 
been a bold ploy and one that 
could so easily have backfired 
had England won fee first - as 
they indeed should have done 
- as well as the second Test in 
Port of Spain. As it was, both 
teams left with a win apiece, 
with Ambrose and Angus 
Fraser, both written off in the 
months before fee tour, reborn 
as match-winners. 

In Guyana, however, the 
Wfest Indies got fee conditions 
just right. In Trinidad, the grass 
on the pilches had produced both 
lateral as well as vertical move- 
ment But while this assisted Fras- 


Derek Pringle, in Bridgetown, explains 
how the West Indies have gambled 
successfully in preparing.the local turf 


er as much as Ambrose and 
WUsh, fee cracks and broken top 
of the Bourda pitch helped 
mainly the West Indies pair. 

It is a variation at which local 
tail fast bowlers, with their 
extra height and pace, excel far 
more than their English coun- 
terparts, who cannot drive fee 
batsmen on to fee back foot 
often enough to gain advantage. 
Even when conditions are 
dusty, fee home bowlers are far 
more effective than spinners, 
who, despite the occasional 
turning wicket, have rarely ex- 
celled in the Caribbean. 


But if fee pitches have not 
looked much worse than pre- 
vious tours, a fact borne out by 
Fraser, now on his third tour, 
fee baQs,.wife their big, rope- 
like seams (a throwback to the 
1989 ball that caused a furore 
when it was used in county 
cricket), have perhaps accen- 
tuated the variations present in 
fee surface. 

So far the batting, apart 
from Lara's glorious 93 in fee 
last Ifest, has been anything 
but free-flowing. But if the 
popular conception of cricket is 
feat people want to see batsman 


score rtnS/the purfstk'wiH have 

tussles between bat and ball so 
for seen in fee series. 

For those who would rather 
see runs than results, bowwer, the 
pitches have been nothing short 
of bowlers’ paradises. Unsur- 
prisingly, it is a view feat does not 
bold much truck with bowlers, 
and speaking about the strip 
England had just played Barba- 
dos on-agame that barely went 
into a third inning? - a watching 
Baser said: “People tell me feat 
it’s a good pitch. TOsU if it is, it 
has produced a dull game.” 

But if that sounds like the 
hard-doue-by ran tings of a can- 
tankerous old warhorse, it is 
probably shared by England's 
batsmen, who know that 
although their personal averages 


would benfefitffom better Con- 
ditions, EngfandV chances of 
winning fee series will not. 

The trouble is, now feat 
they have got their noses in 
front, the West Indies are 
bound to risk less on fee pitch- 
es than they have done over the 
last few games. It is an irony feat 
will not escape the openers, 
Stuart Williams and Sherwin 
Campbell. They were both 
dropped by fee West Indies for 
the Barbados Tbst avenue that 
will probably provide the best 
batting pitch of fee series. 

Yet if those selected in their 
place; the Barbadian Philo 
^hllace and Guyanese Clayton 


Lambert, are perhaps fortu- MK 
nate to hav* missed batting on ^ 
fee earlier pitches, cream still ’ -. . 
has a habit of rising to the lop. 

Like it or not, fee best batsmen 
on either side have all played « ~ 
si gnifi cant inning s, wife Lara 
and Alec Stewart outstanding. 7 
But if many would cherish 
seeing Stewart repeat his feat - 
of four years ago when he 
scored a century in each in- . 

nmg«; En g land’s real chanc e Kps ■ _ 
in taking 20 West Indian wick- 
ets. If the Keasington Oval 
track is as good as local opin- , . 
ion suggests, that may be rather 
trickier than in previous Tests 7 
in the series. 
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ACROSS 23 

I High tars used to bring 

people round (8-5) 24 

10 Volume of a passenger- 
vehicle (7) 

II Cooked meal everybody 25 
knocked back, using thin 
plate (7) 

12 Witch is retired dose to 26 
lake (5) 

13 How leading-men may be 
taken on beard? (2,7) 

14 Traded in softwood, 2 

square-ended (5) 

16 Commonplace parking- 3 

18 See? /dial about but 4 

never touch? (9) 5 

19 He run out leading In- 
dia? (5) 

20 A long way going by air. 6 

lorry and a railway (9) 


United idols turning out 

0 

The Independent, for ex- 
amjpl^iven eagle form 

Hooker, in the second 
half, takes a can of hair 
tin 


posterior (13) 


;mans 


DOWN 

European summit letting 
some people down? (4*5) 
Hag of Lincoln standing 
between two lakes (5) 
Kids comic perhaps? (5) 
Expensive coating pre- 
sented to winning lady at 
Wimbledon (4,5) 

Charge made, these days, 
to go over embassy (9) 


7 Here in Oklahoma, over- 
turned baggage needs 

8 sa-tafc.03, 

9 Ifthis is served at table, 
keep sweet! (6,7) 

15 Business style, to have 
dealings with famous per- 
son (5-4) 

16 Particular stars in early 
elections in America (9) 

17 Stuff of English compos- 
er in pure composition 

21 Lriitter of beams? (5) 

22 You know half will turn 
out in area of rushes 

23 Support for a proud 

( 5 ) 
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McGeechan breaks 
through impasse 


Rugby Union 


By Chris Hewett 


KEITH BARWELL, fee big 
bad wolf of Northampton, was 
enjoying life on the piste yes- 
terday, which was quite a co- 
incidence given that his dub bas 
spent the last week and a half 
careering down fee slippery 
slope to public humiliation. In 
the absence of his multi-mil- 
lionaire boss. Ian McGeechan 
took fee only sane decision 
open to him and unilaterally 
called time on the political 
squabble that has reduced Eng- 
lish rugby to a laughing stock. 

McGeechan. one of the mast 
respected coaches in fee worid 
game, intervened on behalf of 
Paul Grayson, 'nmRoc&er and 
Matt Dawson, fee Saints in- 
ternationals at fee centre of fee 
latest spat between dub and 
country. Unless Harwell deaecs 


in the French Alps, the Franklins 
Three will make themselves 
available for this summer's tour 
of the southern hemisphere and 
save dive Woodward, fee Eng- 
land coach, the trouble of drop- 
ping them from fee remaining 
Five Nations matches with Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

“Qive has said he will not 
pick anyone unwilling to tour 
and we as a club are not pre- 
pared to allow our players to be 
isolated in this matter,” 


McGeechan said. “Nobody 
wants to jeopardise their in- 
temational chances. I would fol- 
ly expect Northampton players 
to be included in the England 
squad for fee game at Murray- 
field on Sunday week.” 

There was no response from 
either Woodward or the Rugby 
{football Union last night, but 
there was no question of the 
Twickenham hierarchy rejecting 
McGeechan’s common-sense 
attempt at concilia don. Grayson 
snow virtually certain to retain 
bisf^aceaioutskle-half-icjiiries 
to Mike Catt and Alex King 
leave fee stand-off cupboard 
wonyingfy bare -and Rodber, 

playing his best rugby for some 

years, will challenge Tony 
Diprose for fee vacant No 8 slot 
Ten days ago - 10 days that 
seem like a decade - BarweO 
threw the whole En g la n d issue 

into the melting pot by banning 
his players from this summer’s 
ill-conceived tour of Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. 
Woodward reacted in gun- 
slinger fashion, firing off a 
sahro of threats and ultimatrmB 
that left qo squad member in 
any doubt as to the conse- 
quences of withdrawal firm fee 
trip. As a result, all 12 Pre- 
miership dubs became em- 
brofledin yet another round of 
shadow boxing wife fee union. 

Although BarweO upped the 
ante by stating feat rugby need- 
ed “a bloody good punch-up” 


to sort itself out, there was no 
escaping the fact that the entire 
England squad sign ed up 
for the tour. His precipitate ac- 
tion left Grayson and company 
in the mire and pushed fee dubs 
mto a corner they would much 
rather have avoided. In short, 
he handed fee RFU a public re- 
lations triumph on a plate. 

McGeechan tried his level 
best to defend Harwell yester- 
day, saying: “Keith wanted to 
make the point that the players’ 
interests were not being prop- 
erly looked after and his sole 
purpose was to create a basis 
for discussion. Clive hhnsdf has 
admitted feat this summer’s 
tour is for from ideal” How- 
ever, Northampton sources in- 
dicated that the coach was 
flabbergasted by fee mili tancy 
of Harwell's stand and decided 
that if tire owner was unwilling 
to break fee impasse, he would 
have to do so himself. 

Several club managements, 
Bath and Saracens included, 
were bolding meetings wife 
their players yesterday to ap- 
praise them of fee latest polit- 
ical situation. “Northampton’s 
climb-down means this partic- 
ular issue is done and dusted,” 
said one director of rugby. 
“There will be other issues, 
though. The next big fight win 
be over next season’s En gland 
contracts, which will be put to 
fee players in September." 

Rugby union, page 27 
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